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ANY years ago—before the Australian 
gold fields were opened to immi- 
grants—I found myself adrift in Sidney, out 
of employment and out of money. Asa 
change from the round of whaling cruises 
which I had made in American ships, I was 
induced to try my fortune in a colonial 
** jime-juicer,’’ and shiped as able seaman in 
the bark Lady Roswell, bound on a general 
trading voyage among the islands in the 
Pacific. Trinkets and tobacco were to be 
bartered for marine shells, sandal-wood, 
beche-de-mer, cocoanut oil, or what ever else 
could be turned into money at the end of 
the voyage. In short all was fish that came 
to our net. 

The Lady Roswell was not exactly the 
style of vessel one would select as adapted 
to a voyage of the kind. She was no great 
traveler, and had a cumbrous, castellated, 
old-Admiral-Benbow appearance clinging 
to her, as if she were a relic of past ages. 
She was stanch and tight, however, and had 
been purchased cheap by her captain, Joe 
Beecher, a harem-scarem Englishman, who 
had invested his all in the venture. 

We visited a number of islands, and did 
a@ smattering of barter trade; but the san- 
dal-wood business, on which the captain had 
built his chief calculations, was found to be 
a failure. The article was very scarce, and 
the little obtained was, to use a whaler’s 


phrase, “like skimming slicks.” We made 


@ start for the Gilbert Islands, hoping to 


“~make up a good voyage with cocoanut oil. 


The method pursued was to land afew casks 
to be filled, then proceed to another island 


and land a few more, and so on, making the: 
rounds of the group, and collecting the oil 
by small installments. 

At Epimama, generally known to mari- 
ners as Simpson’s Island, we had put about 
twenty casks ashore, which would contain 
one hundred barrels. Rackaboo, the reign- 
ing chief, had promised to fill them; but, 
at the rate these savages work, it would take 
several weeks to get this quantity of oil to- 
gether, and have it ready for shipment. 
Meanwhile, he was at war with the chief of 
Koorua, another island under his lee, and 
his mind was burdened with preparations 
for a grand warlike expedition, or raid, 
which he was intending to undertake against 
his enemy. He was especially desirous to 
secure the aid of Captain Beecher, with his 
ship, in this naval campaign, and was pro- 
fuse in his promises of indefinite quantities 
of cocoanut oil and other valuable truck as 
compensation for our services. The cap- 
tain, reckless adventurer as he was, lent a 
favorable ear to our proposals; and some of 
our crew appeared delighted with the mere 
excitement of the thing, without considering 
at all the right and wrong of the matter. 

But our chief mate, Edward Doyle, a very 
intelligent Irishman, protested  stoutly 
against such a course, declaring that it was 
no quarrel of ours, and that if the two bar- 
barians wanted to knock each other on the 
head, they ought to be left to do so, with- 
out our interfering at all. 

‘* Why, we know nothing about the rights 
and wrongs of this quarrel!’ said he to the 
captain. 
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_ Well, what if we don’t? We never do 
know much more in any case of war, do we? 
The queen calls for our services, and we just 
obey orders, without asking questions.” 

* Ah, but we’re not to put this old copper- 
colored thief of a Rackaboo on a parrallel 
with our rightful sovereign. There’s a vast 
difference between fighting for one’s coun- 
try, and disgracing the British flag by taking 
part in a row between a couple of heathen 
Kanakas, as a mere mercenary, to be paid off 
in cocoanut oil and tickel-moce-moce! ”’ 
(This last is a kind of sweet syrup or treacle, 
made by boiling down the cocoanut sap.) 

** Oh, don’t be afraid that I shall flaunt the 
British flag,” said Captain Beecher. ‘I 
don’t care any more about it than any other 
piece of rag of the same size. I’m a sort of 
—what d’ye call it ?—cosmopolite, myself, 
and though it’s all very fine to talk of fight- 
ing only for one’s own country, and all that 
sort of thing, yet I think it’s all humbug; 
and that patriosm—if that’s the right word 
—don’t pay so well as oil, or even the cocoa- 
nut molasses, what ever may be your name 
for it. 

It was useless arguing with such a man as 
this. Mr. Doyle was overruled, and if not 
convinced, he was at least silenced for the 
time being. 

So we took on board Rackaboo, and two or 
three subordinate chiefs with their imme- 
diate suites of warriors, veering the canoes 
astern to be towed behind us. Other ca- 
noes fell into our wake, numbering about 
fifty, each manned with eight or ten men. 
We up helm and squared the yards to the 
brisk trade wind, and thus the expedition 
started, like a flotilla of small craft under 
convoy of a single frigate. 

The canoes at the Gilbert Islands are 
swift enough to hold way with a ship under 
moderate press of sail, but they are very 
frail structures. For, as they have no trees 
here of suitable size and texture for making 


_ “dug-outs,” each craft is built of hundreds 


of little bits of wood, seized together, the 
interstices being filled up with a kind of 
white cement. They always leak, and it is 
one man’s work the greater part of the time 
to bale the water out. With an outrigger to 
hold them right-side up, and an immense 
leg-of-mutton sail, made of matting, they 
are a swift and moderately safe craft at 


sea; but the pumpor-sink quality is com- 


mon to them all. 
The appearance of the fleet was pictur- 


esque as it swept in battle down towards 
Koorua. But we found them by no means 
unprepared for an attack; and had the con- 
flict been confined to the two tribes of sava- 
ges,I have no doubt Rackaboo would have got 
as good as he brought. But the appearance 
of the “* big canoe,’”’ Lady Roswell, as an ally 
of their enemies, struck dismay to the hearts 
of the sturdy Kooruans. 

“‘How do you propose to maké the at- 
tack ?”’ inquired the mate; for the captain 
had as yet given him no inkling of the plan 
of the campaign. 

‘*T shall cast of the canoes, sending Rack- 
aboo and his crowd to fight after their own 
fashion. Meanwhile, we’ll stand in with the 
ship within short range for our two nine- 
pounders, and blaze away at the village on 
the shore, while the canoes are having their 
battle out.” 

“This is a cowardly piece of work,” said 
Mr. Doyle. ‘I’ve no stomach for it; and 
though I never yet shirked my duty in fif- 
teen years’ experience at sea, you may de- 
pend, Captain Beecher, that no gun will be 
fired by me, or under my orders, unless it be 
in self-defence.” 


“Very well, then,” said the ‘obstinate — 
must go off duty, and let 


skipper. 
the second mate take your place. I must say, 
Mr, Doyle, you’re the first Irishman I ever 
knew who didn’t want to take part in what 
Yankees call a free fight.” . 

‘* And I will make bold to say,” retorted 
the mate, ‘‘ that you’re about the first and 
only Englishman I ever sailed with who 
didn’t stand up for what you call fair play.” 

** Ah! but I’m not an Englishman—tbat 
is, not particularly so, as I told you before. 
I’m only a cocoanut-oil merchant, and shall 
hoist no flag to-day.” 

So Mr. Doyle, as a matter of conscience, 
put himself off duty, and Schmidt, the sec- 
ond mate, a big stupid Dutchman, took 
charge of the barque under the direction of 
the cosmopolitan Beecher. Rackaboo and 
his gang got into their canoes, and took their 
places in the line to lead the fleet of Epi- 
mama, while the canoes of Koorua were 
seen coming out from behind a point of the 
land and advancing warily to meet the foe. 
But no human being was to be seen on the 
shore; it appeared as if the houses were de- 
serted, and the women and children all 
spirited away to some safe place before the 
warriors were sent forth to battle. 

The two squadrons approached each other 
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within what might be called a clever yelling 
distance, and both sides struck up the war- 
whoop. Each savage seemed to be lashing 
himself into a fury, as if his object was to 
strike terror to the heart of his enemy be- 
fore a blow was struck. If so, both armies 
were quite successful, for before they ar- 
rived within stone range, their headlong 
valor, like that of Bob Acres, oozed out at 
their fingers’ end. Volleys of stones were 
interchanged, but with little or no damage, 
most of the missiles falling short. 

** You see, sir,” said Mr. Doyle, who was 
standing idle near the taffrail, ‘‘ what sort of 
warriors you have for allies. If any real de- 
struction is done here, it will have to be 
done by our nine-pounders. To see those 
canoes advancing to the attack, one would 
suppose they were prepared to die to thé last 
man rather than to retreat; and they would 
come together with a shock like that of Reg- 
ulus and Carthaginians.”’ 

The captain-made no reply. It was evi- 
dent that he was disgusted at the bravado 
‘and poltroonery of his Epimama friends, 
and was now more amused at the sham-fight 
itself, than interested in the result of it. 
The lines of canoes alternately advanced 
and receded, throwing stones and occasion- 
ally a light spear or two, but we could not 
perceive that any one was killed or seriously 
injured. The shouting and yelling con- 
tinued incessantly throughout. It was plain 
that the stock of ammunition on both sides 
must soon be used up, they having done lit- 
tle more than spatter each other with water 
by throwing stones into the sea; but their 
stock of breath seemed to be inexhaustible. 

As the mate expressed it, “‘they had 
cowardly hearts, but very brave lungs.” 

There was a lull in the storm, and Rack- 
aboo’s canoe was seen approaching the ship. 
He came to remonstrate at our inactivity, 
and to hold Captain Beecher to his promise. 
If we did not bombard the village on the 
shore, we should get no cocoanut oil. 

“IT must keep my word, I suppose,”’ said 
the captain; “‘but I guess, as the whole 
thing seems to be only a scare, we can do 
our part of it without wasting any ball 
Put up the helm, there, and square the after- 
yards. Load the guns with blank cartridge, 
and we’ll bombard the town—with powder! 
Go back and lead your brave squadrons, 
Rackaboo. I'll look out for my part of the 
work, and scare the women and children to 
your satisfaction.” 


The bark fell off slowly before the light 
breeze, and forged ahead, steering directly 
in towards the coral reef. The mate, fore- 
seeing danger, again remonstrated. 

‘* Tf the wind dies away auy more, sir, we 
may find that we are quite near enough in 
already. There’s a horse of a current set- 
ting down through this group, and we have 
been nearing the land ever since we have 
been lying aback.”’ 

‘“*What does it matter to you? you are 
not on daty.”’ 

‘* But my life is worth just as much to 
me, whether I am on duty or off. I would 
sell my chance cheap if these heathens could 
once get the ship hard and fast on the 


‘coral.’’ 


Even while he spoke the sails flapped in 
against the masts, and the ship lost steer- 
age-way. The Dutch second mate was in 
the act of slueing one of the nine-pounders 
into position for firing, having rammed home 
the heavy charge of powder, when the cap- 
tain seemed for the first time to realize the 
peril of our situation. 

‘“*Hold fast, all, with that gun!” he 
shouted. ‘Get the anchor— No, no, that’s 
no use! It’s bold water right up to the 
coral bank. Mr. Doyle—never mind what’s 
past—come on duty, and help us to save the 
ship, if we can doit. I’m afraid it’s too late 
already.” 

The mate at once responded to the request 
by action, without stopping for any verbal 
reply. He ordered the whaleboats, of which 
we had two, to be got out and manned, with 
a hope that they might be able to tow her 
off round shore. To man these took all the 
men out of the ship but four, besides Mr. 
Doyle himself and the captain. 

‘‘ Make a signal to Rackaboo to send his 
canoes,” said Captain Beecher. ‘If we 
had them all hooked on ahead of us, they 
might tow the ship bodily up to windward.” 

‘Ay! but let’s see you get them,” an- 
swered the mate, ‘That thief Rackaboo 
would like nothing better than to see us 
bring up on the reef. And I’m thinking 
he’ll have his desires before many minutes. 
We begin to feel the heave of the swell 
already.”’ 

This was quite true; and it was evident 
our two boats could be of no service to save 
us from shipwreck by towing. The come 
batants in the fleets of canoes had ceased 
their noisy hostilities, and were watching 
the ship)with a common interest in view, for 
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they seemed to understand the dangerous 
situation we were in as soon as it fell calm. 

The Lady Roswell was not the style or 
build of vessel to claw off from a lee-shore, 
even with a working breeze. But under the 
present circumstances little short of a mir- 
aele could have saved any vessel, dependent 
upon sails alone, from driving on to destruc- 
tion. Captain Beecher still continued mak- 
ing frantic signals to his savage allies to 
come to our aid. But they remained inac- 
tive, as if waiting for the crash, and rather 
enjoying the spectacle. The heave of the 
swell became stronger and stronger as we 
drew nearer to the coral barrier, and the 
mate seeing that hope of safety was past, 
assumed command and issued orders with- 
out waiting for instructions from his superior. 

‘Cast off, there, in the boats, and come 
alongside at once! Get the boats up as fast 
as possible. Load those guns, both of them, 
and with ball, too! We shall soon have 
work for them, I reckon, and will want no 


boy’s play with blank cartridges.” 


** Rackadoo is coming with all his force,’’ 
said the captain. 

_ Ay, but not to haul us off the reef. He 
is coming to see us -well on, and pick our 
bones! See! the other fleet is coming too! 
There’s no war between them now. They 
expect to find better business. Run those 
boats up on the cranes—lively, before she 
strikes! ”’ 

_. We were none to soon, for our boats and 
men were hardly secured, when the bark 
brought up, lightly at first, on a projecting 
spur of the reef, and the next roller, lifting 
her high, dashed her further on with force 
enough to make her timbers crack, and dis- 
pel the last shadow of hope that she might 
be saved. The captain was now in great 
trepidation and trouble. 

* All that Ihave in the world is under 
my feet,’ said he, ‘‘and nothing insured!’ 
** Devil take your insurance.’ said Mr. 

Doyle. ‘ It’s too late to think of that now. 
We shall have enough to do to fight for our 
lives against the warriors of both islands. 
Are thosejguns ready, Schmidt ? 

Ay, ay, sir!” 

»* Keep all fast_until you get the word. I 
said I wouldn’t fire one of those to-day, 
,Unless|in!’self-defence, and I spoke truly. 
*There{might be nigh a hundred war-canoes 
in the*jtwo squadrons, now both ready to 


fight leader. This comes of med- 


dling in{other people’s quarrels—like inter- 


fering between man and wife and getiing a 
thrashing from both.” 

After the first two or three heaves of the 
sea, the ship seemed to be firmly bedded 
and the immediate danger of going to pieces 
was over, though she still rose and fell a 
little, pounding quite smartly, and the water 
in the pump-well showed that her fate was 
sealed. Mr. Doyle now really commanded 
this forlorn hope, for Beecher appeared to 
be entirely unmanned by the great disaster. 
This did not discourage the rest of us; for 
we had much more confidence in his suc- 
cessor than in him, and the orders were 
obeyed with alacrity. The canoes, both of 
Koorua and of Epimama, gathered round 
near the edge of the reef, hemming us in 
with a complete cordon of enemies, confident 
that we were wholy in their power, when the 
favorable moment should arrive for an 
attack. They had things all their own way, 
and could afford to wait. 

There is but llttle rise and fall of tides at 
these low islands in the topics; but this little 
might be enough to drive the vessel over 
the reef when the full flood should arrive. 
We should then only have the satisfaction of 
seeing her sink in deep water; and when we 
could no longer hold our position on the 
wreck, we must take to our boats, provided 
these should still be in a condition to float, 
until the rise of the tide in the evening; we 
could only watch and wait like our blood- 
thirsty foes. 

Both nine-pounders were loaded and 
trained to bear down upon the enemy who 
know enough of their effects to stand in 
wholesome fear of advancing within range. 
The women and children of Koorua had 
come forth from their hiding-places, and 
now thronged the beach of the lagoon gaz- 
ing upon us in our helpless plight, and chat- 
tering and yelling in anticipation of expected 
plunder. As the tide rose gradually, the 
ship thumped harder and harder as each 
successive wave lifted her and let her fall 
again. The captain had absolutely nothing 
to say, now that he saw no safety for his 
property; but Mr. Doyle exhorted vigilance 
and patience, holding himself in readiness 
to take the lead in any moment that might 
be opened to us by circumstances. 

The evening was dark, and the lights in 
the canoes were all extinguished early, and 
silence preserved, so that we had no exact 
knowledge of the enemy’s position. All this 
rendered the suspense even more intolerable; 
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but we ascertained by ranges and bearings 
of objects on the land that we were altering 
our position, working in toward the inner 
edge of the coral bank, which was not very 
wide at this point. The breeze freshened, 
too, with the flood-tide, and we felt sure 
that every heave of the swell was bringing 
matters nearer to a crisis. 

At nine o’clock, the tide was at its height, 
and suddenly the old bark seemed lifted 
and borne onward as if by what is known as 
a tidal wave. ‘‘Stand by, now!” cried the 
mate. She settled again heavily, making 
every timber buckle and groan; another lift 
and she shot headlong over the «dge of the 
bank. We were afloat and in the lagoon! 

“Starboard your heli! Shiver in the 
maintopsail. Lively, boys, lively! So, 
steady, Jack—keep her right away for the 
lee passage! ”’ 

The outlet for which the mate ordered the 


’ helmsman to steer was on the south side of 


the island, and had been noted and surveyed 
from the masthead before dark. The line 
of ‘* white-water ’’ on each side of it now in- 
dicated the limits of the narrow channel 
even in the darkness. Butall depends upon 
whether the bark would float and mind her 
helm long enough to pass out through it, 
for she was gradually settling, and at such 
a rate that to man the pumps would be lost 
labor. As soon as she became water-logged, 
she would be entirely unmanageble, and 
orders were given to make sail as fast as 
possible. Nearly all the canoes had been 
let go by the run when we struck, but the 
maintopsail had been kept set to help force 
her over. The ship was a little sluggish in 
obeying her helm, but with a smart breeze 
and smooth water, she forged ahead quickly, 
running the gauntlet of the savages, who 
set up their infernal yells both from the 
shore and from the canoes outside, at seeing 
themselves baffled, and their prey about to 
escape. Mr Doyle, on the bow, conned the 
movements of the ship with great skill, and 
conducted her handsomely into the narrow 
and tortuous passage. , 

But she was now settling heavily, rolling 
and swaying under the load of water in her 
hold. A large force of war-canoes waa 
drawn up in line outside the reef, and 
seemed to be meditating an-attack. But we 
steered boldly for the centre of the fleet, and 
they were not slow in opening ranks and 
getting out of our way, when they perceived 
our unwieldy craft driving hard on, threat- 


ening to overwhelm them in her own de- 
struction. As if with a last dying effort, 
the Lady Roswell forced her way out into 
the deep Pacific, the water at this moment 
being nearly level with the lower combings, 
and swashing up between decks at every 
roll. But to sink at sea and take our chance 
in the boats was the best that could be done. 
There was no safety for us if we were once 
in the power of these savages. 

Light was cried from the forecastle. 
A rush was made at the sound; the ligbt 
flared up again more brightly, revealing 
the masts and sails of a ship; and there, 
within two miles under our lee was a whale- 
ship, boiling! We were saved! But the 
ship could hardly be steered, now. A few 
moments more and we must leave her there, 
wallowing in the trough of the sea. Rack- 
aboo and his gang were so desperate that 
they determined, to make an aitack, hoping 
to secure some plunder before she went 
down. But coolly, under the mate’s leader- 


ship, we made preparations for lowering our 


boats; training the two guns to bear upon 
the advancing savages, and reserving our 
fire until the decisive moment should arrive. 
Slowly we wallowed down towards the 
strange ship, which seemed not as yet to 
have observed us. Soon we made a broad 
yaw from the desired course, and the mate 
sang out, sternly:— 

“Port your helm, Tom! Hard to port! ’” 

‘“‘She won’t mind her helm, sir. It’s been 
hard to port for some time, sir. 19 

The crisis had come. ‘‘ All right,” said 
Mr, Doyle. ‘Stand by the guns. I said I 
wouldu’t fire one of them unless in self- 
defence, and I said truly.” 

It was none to soon, for the foremost 
canoes were within two ship’s length of us 
when the word “ Fire!” was given. Crash 
went the two nine-pound balls among the 
barbarians, and we heard the cries of anguish 
mingled with yells of baffled rage, that fol- 
lowed the discharge; but we did not wait to 
learn how much damage had been done. 
Down went our boats into the water, for 
every man had been assigned his station be- 
forehand, and knew exactly what to do. 
While the savages were in their first panic 


of surprise and fright, we were stretching _ 


away under full power of boat-sails and oars 
towards the whaler’s welcome firelight. 

The crew of the strange ship, now thor= 
oughly aroused by the report of our guns, 
understood something of the situation and 
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were ready to co-operate with us. Our 
enemy dared not follow us far in this direc- 
tion, for these natives will seldom venture 
to cope with a ship, unless she could either 
be taken unawares, or is in a crippled con- 
dition, as was the case with the Lady Ros- 
well. The pursuit; in fact, amounted to 


nothing, and in half an hour we were all 


safe on board the Curlew of Hobart Town, 
and telling our story to the greedy ears of 
our own countrymen. 

_ The Lady Roswell, left to her fate, went 
down very soon after we arrived alongside 
of the whaler. She had no great weight of 


cargo, but there was enough stone ballast in 
her bottom to effectually finish the job. 
The captain’s loss was heavy, for he had 
saved nothing but what he could bring away 
in the whaleboat. He had no one to blame 
but himself for his misfortune. 

We were unable to reach the spot again ° 
where the bark went down, as the current 
set off to the westward, so that next day we 
had lost sight even of the lee end of Koorua. 
But we were sure that the tawny pirates got 
no plunder, beyond a few little articles which 
may have floated off when she went down 
into the depths of the ocean. 


AUNT MEHITABLE’S THINGS. 


orange glow of the March twilight 

threw the leaflese copses into strong 
relief; the little brook had burst its thick 
crust of ice, and sang merrily under the vel- 
vet fringes of the pussy-willows, and up from 
the woods there came an indescribable odor 
of spring. A red flag, rolled up and tied 
around its stick by a hemp string, lay jsut 
inside the door-yard, when Mrs. Grigson 
ame in with the last pail of water that she 
should ever draw from the old well. She 


- sighed as she filled the squat copper kettle 


and hung it over the fire. 

“The auction sale is to be to-morrow,” 
said she, ‘‘and I never was so glad of any- 
thing in all my born days. Such a time as 
I’ve had cleanin’ up and scrubbin’ down and 
scourin’ and polishin’! There ain’t a bone 
in my body but aches.”’ 

“It’s all time and trouble thrown away,” 


_sepulchrally observed Miss Keichum, who 


had dropped in on her way from the store; 
“the traps won’t sell for sixpence apiece— 
you see if they do.”’ 

‘* But the things aint no use to me,”’ said 
Mrs. Grigson, “‘ and I need a liitle money so 
awful bad! As for the poor luck I’ve had, 
right straight through, there ain’t no calcu- 
latin’ it. Ef I was to tell you, Martha 
Ketchum, you wouldn’t believe it. Even 
down to my last gold dollar! ” 

“Eh?” said Miss Ketchum. Being of a 
melancholy turn, she liked to hear sad reci- 
tals, although personally her sympathies 
were enlisted on the Widow Grigson’s side. 


“* Why, it was last week,’’said Mrs. Grigson, 
in the level complaining tone that always re- 
minded you of the little brook down in the 
hollow, “‘ Brother Lyman left his little Brazil 
monkey here over night. He was calculatin’ 
to sell it to Mrs. Gartney’s little boy, John 
Henry. And ef you’ll believe me, the miser- 
able critter swallered the gold dollar I’d left 
on my bureau to pay the meat peddler with, 
and dropped my silver specs down the well.” 

said Miss Ketchum. 

“JT seen him champin’ it between his 
jaws,” said Mrs. Grigson, ‘and shake and 
spueeze him as I would, I couldn't get it out 
of him!” 

‘* Well, I never did!” remarked the guest. 

‘It did seem as ef that was the last straw 
that broke the camel’s back,” sighed Mrs. 
Grigson. ‘‘ Brother Lyman he was dreadful 
consarned about it, but he couldn’t do noth- — 
in’ forme. He offered to kill the monkey, 
but I knowed how disappointed John Henry 
Gartney would be, and, arter all, the critter 
had only acted accordin’ to its natur’, and 
they was to pay Brother Lyman a dollar and 
a half for him. A& for the specs, Brother 
Lyman fished ’em up with a long pole with 
a crooked pin hitched on to the end on’t. 
The glasses was broke, but the framesis good 
yet. I’m calkilatin’ to get ’em mended 
when 

‘* Wonder how much the feather bed’s ’ll 
go for?” said Miss Ketchum, breaking in 
on the monotonous refrain. 

‘¢There ain’t no tellin’, said Mrs. Grig- 


son. ‘* They’re dreadful old. Aunt Mitta- 
ble she’d kep’ house for forty year, and 
never had nothin’ new. I don’t s’pose an 
auction sale will pay, but what else could I 
do with all the old duds? Squire Daggett 
wants possession at once, and ”—— 

** Ain’t gwine to sell these ’ere house 
plants, be ye?” said Miss Ketchum, nodding 


‘toward a green pianted stand in the corner. 


“ Brother Lyman thought they might fetch 
a few cents,” said Mrs. Grigson. ‘* And the 
stand ought to be worth a quarter of a dollar. 
It had a new coat of paint a yearago. I give 
one J’rusalem cherry tree to Abigail Barton 
for helpin’ me to clean out the old cup- 
boards. She’s been dreadful neighborly, and 
she wouldn’t take a penny for what she did.” 

‘“*More fool she,” curtly observed Miss 
Ketchum. “ I’d like that thar monthly rose 
with the striped blooms on it.” 

It is pretty,’’ said Mrs. Grigson, ignor- 
ing the broad hint. ‘“‘ And I guess it’ll sell 
cheap. I’d like some friend to hev it, for 
the slip it growed from was give me by 
Grigson the very first year we was married.” 

And as she was not invited to stay to tea, 
Miss Ketchum at last went away, leaving 
Mrs. Grigson sitting sorrowfully before the 
fire of discarded barrel staves, ruinous pack- 
ing boxes, ancient chair legs, and wooden 
stools which had absolutely refused to be 
capable of further service. ‘* Aunt Mitta- 
ble ’’—which name was a perversion of the 
good old New England preenomen Mehitable 
—had been all the mother she had known, 
and it seemed lonesome enough to be sitting 


- there in the empty house with Aunt Mittable 


tucked away in a corner of the frozen church- 
yard. Her husband was dead, and her three 
little children were struggling up in the 
world as best they could. She had had a 
position as janitress in a public school, but 
she had lost it when she came to Mullein 
Farm to nurse Aunt Mittable in her last ill- 
ness; and now she scarcely knew which way 
to turn. Brother Lyman, her only living 
relative, was poorer than herself—a good- 
hearted, empty-pocketed man, who occupied 
some position on a sailing vessel which plied 
between Boston and the Azores Islands. 
There was a mortgage on the place which 
had swallowed up all aspirations in the di- 
rection of selling it, and Mrs. Grigson faintly 
hoped that the auction sale might help to 
pay the expenses of her old aunt’s burial. 
Otherwise she did not, to use her own ex- 
pression, ‘**see her way clear.” 
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Mrs. Grigson was not a sentimentalist, 
A janitress in a public building, with fore- 
finger roughened by the coarsest needle- 
work, and mind narrowed down by the daily 
tread-mill of the most groveling cares, has 
not much time for that sort of indulgence; 
but as she sat there, drinking an infusion of 
the weakest tea, and watching the yellow 
March moonlight lay the perfect pattern of 
the uncurtained window on the carpetless 
floor, while the barrel staves smouldered in- 
to carmine tinted ashes, she could but re- 
member the days when she had hoped for 
such a different life. 

‘“‘T was a gal then,” thought Mrs. Grig- 
son. ‘It didn’t seem as if there was any- 
thing impossible. Well, well, I s’pose most 
folks are disapp’inted jest as bad as I be, ef 
they live long enough.” 

And then the poor widow went to bed to 
keep warm; and all night long the yellow 
moonlight flooded the solitary room where 
Aunt Mittable had died, and a cricket sang 
on the hearth-stone where the red ashes had 
long since faded into white dust, 

The morrow dawned wild, bright and 
windy, as March mornings often come rush- 
ing over the bleak Connecticut hill crests. 
The auctioneer arrived in a one horse buggy 
from the village; the neighbors assembled 
from all the points of the compass. For in 
Feltville Four Corners people entertained 
the same sentiment toward an auction sale 
as New Yorkers feel toward a private view 
of the Academy of Design, or a flower show 
at the Madison Square Garden. Miss 
Ketchum was there in her best-dyed shawl, 
and the bonnet which the irreverent youth 
of the neighborhood had christened ** Old 
Plymouth Rock,’’’ from the fossilized ap- 
pearance of its feathers; Squire Daggett 
drove down ia his family carryall with the 
six Misses Daggett. The parson and the 
parson’s wife were there, punching pillows 
and inspecting bolsters and counting cups ~ 
and saucers. A man who was vaguely re- 
ported to be an emisary from an old curios- 
ity shop in the city was prowling about with 
a memorandum book under his arm. Every- 
body was there, even down to the village 
fool, who had been allowed to come with his 
grandmother, under solemn promise of ** not 
speaking a word the whole time.” In her 
especial corner Abigail Barton was whisper- 
ing to a knot of eager women with much 
excited gesticulation, and close by the high 
wooden mantel sat poor Mrs. Grigson in her 


best gown, trembling a little, she scarcely 
knew why. 

‘“* Aunt Mittable was always partial to 
auction vendoos,”’ she said to herself. ‘ It 
does seem as ef she’d ought to be here.” 

And she thought of the lonely grave un- 
der last year’s weedy mullein stalks in the 
neglected corner of the church- » and 
sighed. 

** T’ll set a rose o’ Sharon there as soon as 
the spring fairly opens,”” mused she, ‘* Aunt 
Mittable always liked flowers.” 

And the crowd around Abigail Barton in- 
creased, and a sort of intangible thrill went 
through the rooms like an electric cur:ent. 

“Is anything wrong?” Mrs. Grigson 
asked, nervously. ‘‘Hev they heard any 
news?” 

**T seen it myself,” she could hear Abi- 
gail saying; “I’ve got it to hum in my 
pocket-book. I’ve always heard that she 
was queer, and I shouldn’t wonder if that 
was the way she’d hoarded up.” 

Mrs. Grigson rose to join the group; but 
just then the auctioneer’s voice drowned all 
else in its high sing-song drone: ‘ Now, 
then, ladies and gentlemen, if you please; 
and the sale began in good earnest. 

The breadths of well-worn rag carpet 
brought a pitiful sum, but the four hair- 
cloth “‘ cheers ” in the best parlor, and a cer- 
tain uncompromising sofa of the same slip- 
pery material, realized twenty dollars, and 
the wooden clock was bid up to six dollars 
and a half by Squire Daggett, himself. 

*“*He can’t know that the machinery’s 
clear worn out, and it hain’t struck in six 
months,” said Mrs. Grigson. ‘‘ I don’t know 
but it’s my duty to tell him.”’ 

“Hold your tongue, Naomi,’”’ whispered 

brother Lyman, who, with his hands in his 
pockets, was flattened up against the wall. 
**] guess all the neighbors hereabout know 
as much about Aunt Mittable’s clock as you 
do.” 
. “Eight dollars for the old feather-bed! 
Folks must be crazy!’ said Mrs..Grigson. 
“And a dollar apiece for them worn-out 
bed-quilts! Is the world a-comin’ to an 
end?” 

But when they came to the stand of 
house-plants, Mrs. Grigson’s amazement 
reached its culmination point. The striped 
monthly rose brought a dollar; a stumpy old 
lemon bush in a green tub, which had never 
been suspected of the faintest inclination to 
bloom, ran up to five; a mpyrtle-tree as- 
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cended the scale, and was finally knocked 
down at ten and a half; an oleander was 
bid up to three; half a dozen spindling fish- 
geraniums varied from fifty cents to a dol- 
lar each, and ten callas and a sickly carna- 
tion were bought by Miss Dora Daggett at 
seventy-five cents each; and the surplusage 
of pallid primroses and cactus monstrosities 
was lumped at a dollar to Mr. Tows, whose 
door-yard was laid out in carrots and pars- 
nips, and who did not know a pokeberry 
bush from a holly bush. 

“ Be folks mad?” said breathless Mrs. 
Grigson. 

The proceeds of the flower stand amounted 
to eighteen dollars, and the purchasers 
eagerly seized their property and carried it 
off, as if unwilling to let it out of their sight, 
and the sale went briskly on. 

‘Well, Naomi,’ said brother Lyman, 
chuckling when the ‘‘ vendoo”’ was over, 
‘* how much did ye expeck to git for Aunt 
Mittable’s things ? ” 

**T did hope for fifty d llars, all told,” said 
Mrs. Grigson. ‘‘ But Miss Ketchum said I. 
was a fool for calkilatin’. on any sech 
amount.”’ 

‘¢ What d’ye say to two hundred?” said 
brother Lyman, gleefully. 

‘* What!” shrieked Mrs. Grigson. 
man, you’re a-pokin’ fun at me.”’ 

‘* No, I ain’t,”’ cheerfully spoke up brothcr 
Lyman. “ It’s two hundred and fifteen dol- 
lars and eighty-eight cents, that’s what it is! 
Oh, ef ye’d only seen the women folks a-car- 
ryin’ out Aunt Mittable’s house-plants 
hugged up close to ’em, like they was little 
babies! ’’ 

Brother Lyman stoppod to shake all over 
with a species of inaudible laughter which 
convulsed him as if he were a mould of 

elly. 
hundred and fifteen dollars! ’’ 
gasped Mrs. Grigson. ‘It’s like a dream.” 

The auctioneer counted out the bills into 
the good woman’s toil-hardened hands. 

I congratulate you, ma’am,’’ said he. 

** Are you sure there ain’t uo mistake ?” 
said Mrs. Grigson. 

** Quite sure, ma’am.”’ 

‘“* Well, I don’t nohow understand it,” 
said the widow, slowly shaking her head. 
‘*P’r’aps, Mr. Palfield, you can explain it to 
me ?”’ 

The auctioneer looked around, winked one 
eye solemnly, and twirled his quill pen back- 
ward and forward, 


“ Ly- 
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‘*No one here?” said he. 

** Not a soul,” declared Brother Lyman. 

Everybody gone ?”’ 

Yes, everybody.”’ 

‘*Then look here,” said the auctioneer. 
TI couldn’t help catchin’ a word here and 
there; and it wa’n’t no business of mine to 
interfere. 

‘**T don’t understand,” said Mrs. Grigson, 
more bewildered than ever. 

“Don’t ye,now? Well, less see if I can’t 
make it clear t’ ye,’? said Mr. Pulfield. 
‘* Abigail Barton she was a-whispering to 
Deacon Plimpton’s widow how’t she found 
a little gold dollar buried in the earth of the 
flower-pot that held a J’rusalem cherry-tree 
you give her;and it went from one to 
another like wild-fire. Oh, yes, Mrs Grig- 
son, your aunt Mittable was a good woman, 
a very good woman, but awful queer. And 
now every man, woman and child will be 
rippin’ open feather beds, diggin’ up house- 
plants, and pokin’ into cheer seats and 
bureau draws for hidden treasure. See?”’ 

‘** You don’t s’pose ’’——— cried Mrs. Grig- 
son. 


“Yes, I do s’pose,” said the auctioneer. 
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‘* If folks will be fools, there ain’t no way of 
preventin’ ’em as ever I knowed of. AndI 
wish ’em good luck findin’ what your aunt 
Mittable has had hid there.” 

** Well, I declare!” said Mrs. Grigson. 

** Your things hev sold very well, ma’am,’’ 
said Mr Pulfield, buttoning up his coat. “I 
don’t know when we’ve had such a success- 
ful auction sale in the neighborhood.” 

Mrs. Grigson went back to the city feeling 
richer than any capitalist. And not until 
the train was running into the New Haven 
depot did she start wildly from her seat in 
the corner of the car. ‘It was the mon- 
key,”’ she said, speaking aloud in the sudden 
enlightenment of her soul—* Brother 
Lyman’s monkey! And there was me, 
poor, simple critter, a-repinin’ again the 
mischief he had done!” 

The other passengers stared dubiously at 
her, wondering if they had come all the way 
from Feltville Four Corners with a crazy 
woman. An old man took up a basket and 


shawl-strap and went to the other end of the 
car. 

But they need not have been alarmed. 
Mrs. Grigson was not crazy. 


CAN give you no information regarding 

my early history. I’m inclined to 
believe that I’manorphan. The probability 
is that I had a father, and perhaps a mother, 
but I don’t know, and I’m always very care- 
ful to make no statement which I cannot 
vouch for as a fact. Mr. Charles Hunting- 
ton “‘ picked me up”’ in the streets of New 
York about twenty-five years ago. I wasa 
bright looking ragged little urchin at the 
time, he said, and when questioned as to my 
pame, replied that it was “Bill.” My pa- 
rentage I didn’t know anything about. My 
place of residence was anywhere and every- 
where, and I couldn’t give him any informa- 
tion as to how I lived. So he picked me up 
and carried me home with him, and having 
no children, he adopted me, and had me 
christened Walter, though I must confess 
that I have always retained a strong parti- 
ality for the cognomen of “ Bill,” and— 


christened me! if I don’t believe that’s my 
name. 


“TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION.” 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


Mr. Charles Huntington is a man of 
wealth, a gentleman farmer, who has re- 
sided in the town of Babaco for the last 
thirty years. As I said before, he brought 
me home with him, and with him I have 
lived ever since. 

There, now you know nearly all that I 
know about myself. It isn’t a great deal, 
and it isn’t very satisfactory, but that trou- 
bles me a great deal more than it need to 
trouble you. 

And now to my story—for I’ve got one to 
tell, and a very singular story, too. It’s a 
very good story, and if I was in the habit of 
writing stories I might make it quite inter- 
esting, I fancy; but as I’m not, I'll do the 
best I can, solacing myself with the thought 
that the best can do no more. 

Among the inhabitants of Babaco there 
are a great many ladies, and some of them 
are young, and some of the latter had just as 
lief love a fellow as not. Miss Rolinda 
Trowbridge was one of that kind of girls. 
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She loved me. At least, she said she did, 
and I don’t know that I’ve ever had any 
reason to doubt it. I hadn’t the slightest 
objection to her loving me, either. On the 
contrary, I rather liked it. 

Rolinda was not particularly beautiful as 
a child—“for we grew up together like two 
turtle-doves,” as the poet says, and conse- 
quently I know what I’m talking about— 
and as a young lady she was not strikingly 
handsome, but— 

—* rather 
Her face was noble, eyes fine, mouth gracious?’ 
and her form was not only good, but decid- 
edly extensive. Yes, at the age of nine- 
teen, she “ stood ”’ five feet seven inches and 
a half, without her gaiters. 

Her complexion was rather shady, Lowe 
but then I like shady complexions—they 
won’t freckle; and her nose was a monster— 
it looked like the mother of all the noses— 
but I like large noses. I dote on them. 
Yes, I am positively sure that I never 
should have loved Rolinda if she hadn’t had 
that nose. 

- I can’t tell you how long I courted Rolinda, 
and I can’t remember the time when I 
wasn’t fond of her. I never made any 


proposal of marriage. No, it was always 
understood between us that we were to 
marry sometime. For the last two years I 


have called at Mr. Trowbridge’s. house 
regularly every Sunday evening, and I 
always found Rolinda in the parlor waiting 
for me. She sat on one side of the stove, in 
cold weather, and I sat on the other. 
Sometimes we got nearer, but not often. 
We are not a sentimental pair. I have 
kissed her several times, but I never got 
into the habit of doing so a great deal. I’m 


rather fond of* kissing, I confess, but to be - 


plain about the matter, there’s one great 
trouble in kissing Rolinda--her nose is in 
the way. 

Well, it is now about two months since 
Mr. Huntington and Mr. Trowbridge put 
their heads together, and, after a long dis- 
cussin, pro and con, concluded that Rolinda 
and I had better marry, and that the wed- 
ding should take place as soon as the neces- 
sary preparations could be made. 

“TI suppose they mean marry,’’ said Mr. 
Trowbridge. 

If they don’t, I’d just like to know what 
they do mean,” returned Mr. Huntington. 

‘‘ But they have a very queer way of court- 
ing. Any one to watch ’em would never 
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suppose they were lovers. Now, perhaps 
they are not on the marry at all.” 

a: Why, they’re both rather eccentric, my 
dear sir,” said Mr. Huntington, ‘‘ Walter, 
especially. I shouldn’t expect him to make 
love like any other young man. But if they 
are not courting, what does Walter visit your 
house every Sunday evening for?” 

‘** Perhaps we’d better ask him,” suggested 
Rolinda’s father. 

Now, as I was standing in the hall, listen- 
ing to the foregoing conversation, the mo- 
ment Mr. Trowbridge made that. proposal, I 
pushed open the door and walked into the 
room. 

Egad! here heis now.” 

“ Yes sir. ” 

‘Are you matrimonially inclined ?” in- 
quired Mr. Trowbridge. 

Well, rather,” said I. 

* Does "Rolinda incline the same way?” 
asked Mr. Huntington. 

“It’s my opinion that she does, but as 
I’ve never had any conversation with her 
upon the subject 

‘¢ What the dickens have you been talking 
about for the last two years?” cried Mr. 
Trowbridge. 

“The weather, mostly.” 

‘* Never said anything about love?” 

‘* Well, yes, we did just touch on that sub- 
ject one evening. Rolinda said she loved 
me, and asked how [ liked it.”’ 

** And what did you say to that?” 

‘Why, I told her that it didn’t hurt ny 
feelings; and then I said that I loved her, 
too.”’ 

' * And then you kissed.” 

‘No, Rolinda was afraid that I should 
muss her hair. So, we concluded that we’d 
take that kiss at some future time,’ 

At this point the old gentlemen burst into 
roars of laughter, and they continued to 
laugh for nearly fifteen minutes. But at - 
length, Mr. Huntington, after wiping his 
eyes, asked me if I had any objections to 
marrying Rolinda upon whatever day she 
should hame, and as I replied in the nega- 
tive, my intended father-in-law took his hat 
and went home, where after consulting with 
Rolinda, the wedding-day was fixed upon, 
and active preparations for the said day 
commenced at once. 

It was just about a week before the time 
fixed upon for my union with Rolinda that I 
went to New York on business for Father 
Huntington. I was walking up Broadway, 
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some three hours after my arrival, taking 
but little notice of the people on the street, 
when suddenly I found myself confronted by 
a very beautiful lady. 

“O Jack!” she exclaimed, throwing her- 
self into my arms. 

** Oh, the duce! ’’ I exclaimed, trying to 
tear myself away from her. But I couldn’t 
do it. She clung to me like death. 

** Don’t you know me, Jack?” she cried, 
the pearly tears bubbling up in her eyes. 
*¢* Don’t you know your own darling Susan ?”’ 

‘* No, by thunder, ma’am! I don’t know 
you, and I don’t want to,” 1 yelled, for I was 
feeling very unhappy with all Broadway 
staring and laughing at me. 

“Don’t know your own wife?’ she 
sobbed. 

‘*My wife!’’? I shouted. “I’ve got no 
wife, and I never had one.”’ 

Then she let her angry passions rise, and 
twining her taper fingers in my hair, she be- 
gan to tear it out by jerks, screaming at 
every tug:— 

**You don’t know me, eh? You don’t 
know your wife? I’m not your wife, eh? 
You never had a wife, did you? You are 
not the father of three pair of twins, are 
you?” 

Three pair of twins!’’ I groaned. ‘ The 
woman must be mad, and I shall go mad, 
too, if somebody don’t take her out of my 
hair!” And luckily for me, a couple of po- 
licemen did succeed in untwining her fin- 
gers just as I had reached the last possible 
point of endurance. 

The moment I felt myself free, I bolted 
through the crowd and fled to my hotel, 
without stopping to ask any very foolish 
questions about this very beautiful but mis- 
guided female. I felt an interest in her, to 
be sure##Most any man would feel interested 
in a woman that should claim him for a hus- 
band, particularly, if she insinuated that he 
was the father of three pairs of twins; but 
I had lost all desire for a private interview 
with that woman. If she had any commu- 
nications to make, I preferred to have them 

made in writing and at a distance. ‘**’Tis 
distance lends enchantment to the view,’ 1 
murmured, sinking into a chair the moment 
I reached the office of the hotel, ‘‘ and I sin- 
cerely hope that that distracted female will 
remain at a distance from me in the future.’’ 

I left the city just as soon as I could after 
this lively affair. 

Yes, I returned to Babaco quite hurriedly, 
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and with a very sore scalp. But I didn’t tell 
any of my friends there what had happened 
to me in New York. No, I didn’t tell them 


‘for this reason; I knew they would believe — 


the woman’s story rather than mine, be- 
cause they always do believe the account 
that is the most interesting, and as I’ve been 
to New York quite often during the last two 
or three years, her story, I knew, wouldn’t 
seem very improbable to Babaco people. 

I didn’t dare to tell Rolinda, either, be- 
cause I knew very well that all women were 
naturally suspicious, and of course she was 
not an exception. I never knew a woman 
yet that was perfectly satisfied till she found 
that her husband had loved some other 
woman, or was in love with some other 
woman. Once thoroughly posted on that 
point, and then she’s got something to talk 
about. And she enjoys it—particularly the 
talking. 

But I made one resolution, which was, 
that I wouldn’t visit New York again till I 
was positively obliged to. ‘If that woman 
is really sane,” said I, ‘‘she’ll probably try 
to find me; but she’ll never come to such an 
out-of-the way place as Babaco after me. 
But no, no, she must be a lunatic. She 
couldn’t be so mistaken.” 

Yes, that was my settled conviction, that 
the mother of those twins was a lunatic, 
and as our wedding-day was fast approach- 


_ing, I had so much else to think of that I 


dismissed her entirely from my mind, and 
was happy in the thought of the blissful 
future, for wouldn’t it be blissful to be 
always with Rolinda? to know that that 
nose was all my own? I’m inclined tothinkso. 
Father Huntington wanted us to be mar- 
ried in church, but Rolinda and I both ob- 
jected. No, we preferred to have a quiet 
wedding at home, and we did. Yes, I 
should think it was about as quiet a wedding 
under the circumstances as I ever attended. 
We had just taken our places, and the 
Reverend Jotham Mugworth was about to 
commence the ceremony, when suddenly 
there was a great noise and commotion in 
the hall, and the next moment the lady of 
hair-pulling proclivities rushed into the 
room, followed by six beautiful children, all 
of the femine gender. 
‘The three pairs of twins, by heavens! ” 
I faltered, staggering back against the wall. 
‘* Yes, and their mother—your wife, you 
inhuman monster!” screamed the lady, ad- 
vancin towerd me with flaming eyes. 


.“ Yes, and their grandfather!” cried a 
bullet-headed old gentleman, who was evi- 
dently a regular fire-eater. 

* Really,” said the Reverend Jotham, “f 
think the ceremony had better be post- 
poned.”’ 

“I should think so,” said the bullet- 
headed gentleman. 

We were now all prepared for a very in- 
teresting little row. Rolinda, in the arms of 
her father, was screaming gayly in the key 
of F. The grandfather of the twins was 
shaking his fist in my face; the mother of 
the twins was calling me pet names; the 
twins (little darlings) were looding up to me 
affectionately and crying, ‘‘ Papa! papa!” 
while Father Huntington, Mother Hunting- 
ton, Mrs. Trowbridge, and all the guests 


‘were asking each other what was the mat- 


ter? 

**So, you were going to have a wedding, 
eh?” inquired the bullet-headed gentleman. 
** One wife isn’t enough for you, eh?” 

“* And six children are not enough, I sup- 
pose!” cried the mother of the six. 

** Quite sufficient, I assure you, madam,”’ 
I replied, dodging the old gentleman’s fist. 

‘*Then what in thunder do you mean by 
this ?”’ inquired the old gentleman. ‘“ Per- 
haps you thought you could pull wool over 
Dillingham Doodlebug’s eyes, but you see 
you can’t. This is what you call going out 
West, is it? You didn’t think New York 
was a nice place to bring up your six chil- 
dren.- Oh, no, you were going to buy a farm 
out West, you were,.. You went as far west 
as Salt Lake City, didn’t you? and you 
were going to get another wife all so’ fast, 
you Mormon! But you didn’t know what 
kind of a man | was, confound ye! You’ll 
find out, though. I’ll have you arrested and 
tried for bigamy.” 

* But, my dear sir,’’ I cried, ‘I haven’t 
bigamied. I never was married in my life, 
never saw you before, or those children. 
Don’t know you 

“Don’t know me! Don’t know Dilling- 
ham Doodlebug? ”’ 

“Oh, forgive him, father. I will, I’m 
sure, if he’ll only come back to his own little 
wifey, and the twins.’’ And the mother of 
the aforesaid threw herself into my arms, 
and clung around my neck, with her beauti- 
ful face pressed close to mine. 

Under certain circumstances I might have 
enjoyed this, but as Rolinda was screaming 
louder than ever, and the guests were in the 
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wildest commotion, it was far from interest 
ing to me; but how to get out of it I did 
not know, for there was so much noise and 
confusion that it was almost impossible for 
me to make myself heard. 

But at last Father Huntington recovered 
from his bewilderment sufficiently to see 
that there must be a mistake somewhere, 
and so, stepping up to the grandfather of the 
twins, he seized him by the collar and asked 
him what he meant by such conduct. 

‘“* Why, do you suppose I’m going to stand 
here and see my daughter's husband marry 
another woman ?” 

“I’m not your daughter’s husband! ” I 
yelled. 

‘*And you’re not Jack Bagman, I sup- 
pose?” 

No sir.”’ 

Of course not. You’re traveling under 
an assumed name ”’—— 

‘*My name is Walter Huntington.” 

‘* Exactly. You can change your name, 
but you can’t change your face. I’d know 
that face anywhere.” 

“But you don’t know it,” said Father 
Huntington. ‘ You are either a lunatic, or 
else you are laboring under a great mistake, 


for this young man is my adopted son, and . 
has lived with me here in Babaco for twenty- — 


five years.” 

As Rolinda and the ladies had screamed 
until they could scream no longer, the com- 
pany was comparatively quiet, so Mr. 


Doodlebug heard every word my father said, 
and it did rather stagger him, but he wasn’t — 


convinced. 
“*No, no, I’ll believe my own eyes before 


any man’s word,” he said, taking another 


survey of my countenance. 


But at this moment there was another | 


commotion in the hall, and presently the 
cause of it rushed into the room. 


‘Well, I have found you at last!’’ cried 


the new comer, advancing and seizing a pair 
of twins. 


We all opened our eyes with astonish- 


ment, and Mr. Doodlebug was quite con-— 


founded. ‘ Which is which?” he asked. 

‘“*Why, I’m John Bagman,” announced 
the new arrival, dropping a twin to stare at 
me. 

“Then I must be Walter Huntington,” I 
said, staring at him. 

At this moment the mother of the twins 
flew into the new-comer’s arms. 

“You are my Jack, ain't you, darling ?” 
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** Yes, but who’s that gentleman ?”” 

don’t know, sir,” Ianswered. Who 
are you?” 

** Don’t know, either.”’ 

** Who was your father?” inquired Mr. 
Huntington. 

Don’t know. I’ve always lived in New 
York. Was adopted at an early age by Mr. 
Samue! Bagman of that city.” 

**What a singular coincidence!” cried 
Mr. Huntington. ‘I found this young man 
in New York twenty-five years ago, brought 
him home and adopted him.”’ 

** What!” yelled John Bagman. ‘“ Have 
—oh, have you got an extra—a sixth toe on 
your left foot?” 

Yes! yes!” 

‘Then you are—come to my arms—yes, 
you are my long-lost twin brother! ”’ 

“* We hugged. 

‘** And now,” said the Reverend Jotham 
Mugworth, addressing Mrs. Bagman, “as 


you’ve got your husband, I propose that 
Rolinda have hers.” 

Everybody agreeing to that proposal, 
Rolinda and I once more joined hands, and 
without any further interruption we were 
made man and wife. 

And here endeth my story, for of course 
there can be little more to say, now that 
Mrs. Bagman has found her husband, ‘and I 
am at last really married; but perhaps it may 
be as well to inform the reader that my new- 
found brother didn’t go West, but, being 
much pleased with Babaco, he concluded to 
settle here, and at the present time is living 
in the very next house to mine, and at this 
moment his two youngest twins are climbing 
Uncle Walter’s chair. 

In conclusion, I will suggest to the skepti- 
cal reader, that if he wishes to satisfy him- 
self as to the truth of my story, it is only 
necessary for him to come to Babaco and in- 
quire for Walter Huntington. 


COUNTERFEIT MONEY. 


\O the casual observer it is always a won- 
der that cashiers, bank tellers and 
others who handle large amounts of paper 
money are able at a glance to throw out a 
bad note. Speaking on this topic, says an 
old bank teller in the New York Sun: * It 
must be remembered that in the first place 
the men who handle money as a business 
are compelled to have a very thorough fa- 
miliarity with the appearance of every gen- 
uine note. Counterfeits do not appear until 
after the genuine has been some time in use, 
‘yoand every part of itis well known. It is not 
Wotiderful, then, that after this daily 
“eatitastay with appearance of a note, 
the firat deviation’ ‘from it should attract at- 
tentio "Exactly what it is that does ex- 
counterfeit the best experts find it 
dimeult to tell. They say they know it in- 
stinctively. They judge not only by the 
looks of a note, but by the feel of it. 

“It is obvious that a counterfeit note 
must be widely circulated to make it profita- 
ble. No sooner does a counterfeit appear 
than its description is widely published. 
Those who are likely to suffer by taking 
counterfeit nutes make it their business to be 
on the lookout for new counterfeits, which 


are soon distinguished by some easily dis- 
covered mark. A teller knows just what 
denominations of notes has been counter- 
feited, and just where to look for the tell-tale 
marks. He notices the counterfeit as easily 
as a reader notes a misspelled word. It ia . 
no particular effort. It is habit, and be- 
comes a second nature. 

‘¢One and the main reason why counter- 
feits are easily detected is because in some 
feature they are almost uniformly of inferior 
quality. This is, indeed, the main protec- 
tion of the public. Genuine notes are en- 
graved and printed almost regardless of cost, 
and the very best materials are used in the 
engraving and printing. It is done in large 
establishments with costly materials and the 
best workmen. It is practically impossible 
for counterfeiters to do work as well. They 
must work in secret and at a disadvantage, 
and of necessity cannot have the experience 
to produce such perfect work. If they get 
the engraving done nicely, they fail in the 
printing; or, if they get the engraving and 
pri sting done well, they fail in securing the 
proper paper. Of late years there has been 
a good deal of care taken to get paper mane- 
factured expressly for the notes issued by 
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the government. The national bank notes 
are also issued by the government, so that 
the the sources of supply for exactly that 
kind of paper are controlled. 

* Before the war it was much more diffi- 
cult than it is now to detect bad money. 
There were then many kinds of bad money. 
There were wildcat banks whose notes were 
of no value of the same name as good banks, 
and the wildcat notes were of the same form 
as the good notes. Then there were many 
altered notes from lower to higher denomin- 
ations. The use of greenbacks, or any backs 
at all, was rare, so that the counterfeiter 
had but one side of a note to counterfeit. 
Of late years the paper is covered front and 
back with the figures of the denomination, 
so that alteration from a lower toa higher 
denomination is rare. Before the war, by 
actual computation, four-fifths of the bank 
note issues were counterfeited. There were 
in circulation in 1860 actuall 3,030 different 
kinds of bad money, and it was estimated 
that about $60,000,000 of it was afloat. 

** When the necessities of the war led to 
the government issue of paper money, all 
these old banks went out of existence, and 
the old counterfeits went out with them. It 
was a great boon to the bnsiness community 
to have the old stuff wiped out and the new 

 elean currency put into circulation that was 
currentall over Union. It was some years 
before sw counterfeits appeared. 
The first issue of the national banks notes of 
the denomonination ef five dollars was 
\ not counterfeited for fifteen years. Even 
2 all’the denominations of national 
, bank money and all the varieties of money 
issued by the government, the number of 
" these varieties is trifling compared with the 
immense number of banks before the war, 
whose notes were all different. 

“Tt is true we have more banks now, but 
it must be remembered that the notes of 
each denomination issued by all the na- 
tional banks, or for them, are all alike, ex- 

_ cept the titles. The changes have been 
few and many years apart. When the 
teller learned the appearance of the first 
notes of the denomination of one dollar 
issued to the national banks it was some 
years before he saw a counterfeit, and, of 
course, he detected the counterfeit almost 
by instinct. 


“There is little protection for the poor 
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and the ignorant from counterfeit money, 
They do not rely so much on their own 
skill as upon keeping track of the sources 
from which they received money. They 
know from whom they receive a bank note, 
and if it turns out bad they take it back and 
get it redeemed. In some degree this pro- 
tection exists among financial institutions 
which keep trace of the sources of their 
receipts. 

‘““When it is considered how many mil- 
lions of dollars of the same sort are issued 
by the government, it is wonderful that the 
genuine plates are not oftener used for the 
purpose of printing unauthorized issues. 
Of course, it is pretened that the safeguards 
of the bureau of engraving and printing are 
so great that no such wrong could be done. 
But there is a well-authenticated case where 
the printer actually did print from the genu- 
ine plates without discovery while being 
watched by a bank officer. Some years ago 
there was a famous suit, in which the gov- 
ernment financial agente in New York 


claimed to have redeemed a certain issue 
which proved to be unauthorized and the 
experts were very much in conflict as to 
whether the issue was actually counterfeit or 
printed from the government plates. It 


was finally decided by a jury that the 
issue was counterfeit, although some re- 
putable experts swore that it was printed 
from the government plates. 

** When you look at it a moment it is not. 
nearly so wonderful that a teller should — 
detect a bad note as that a prooi-reader 
should detect bad spelling. It is only an- 
other instant of the work of the trained eye. 
The expert mechanic sees things at a- 
glance that an ordinary observer would not 
notice. This is particularly true of all kinds 
of artistic work. The artist sees the defect 
and can hardly describe it in words, although 
he may be able to correct it. Some years 
ago there used to be men traveling about the 
country teaching the art of detecting coun- 
terfeit money. But anybody whoknew how 
to put them to the test could often show that 
their boasted skill was of little value, com- 
pared with that of a shrew bank teller in the 
habit of handling large amounts of money, 
who could not tell why he threw out the had 
note, but yet could throw it out with almost 
unfailing accuracy.” 


LONG SIM. 


BY MATTHEW 58. VINTON. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE STRANGER AND LONG SIM. 


ALLOO, there, where am I?” 

The questioner was a middle-aged, 
dark-faced man, who was driving slowly 
along the river road of Cranston, and glanc- 
ing in a perplexed way first from one side of 
his carriage than the other. The person ad- 
dressed was a strange, gawky-looking youth 
who sat astride of the fence by the roadside, 
swinging his uncouth feet back and forth, 
and waving his slim arms over his head. 
Through the crown of his torn straw hat a 
tuft of yellow hair ran up like a plume, his 
short blue frock, scarcely below his waste, 
was covered with patches of every color of 
the rainbow, and scorned to protect sundry 
rents in the loose, baggy pantaloons below it. 
His face was at once serious and comi- 
cal, His eyes were large, round and blue; 
at times quick and nervous in their move- 
. ments, and then again slow and idiotic. 
His mouth was drawn down at the corners 
like a bow; while his teeth struggled through 
the breakfasts, dinners and suppers of weeks 
—if not months—to declare their indepen- 
dent whiteness. As the question of the 
stranger fell upon his ears, he clasped each 
ungainly foot with his big, bony, ungainly 
hands, and commenced rocking back and 
forth upon the fence like a cradle. 

‘The carriage that had been crawling slowly 
along was brought to asudden halt, while its 
inmate, leaning forward, said in a perplexed, 
aroused way :— 

“* What in the duce are you—boy or mon- 
key?” 

Not a word in answer to this question; 
only a prolonged stare from the round, blue 
eyes, which of a sudden took upon them- 
selves a vacant, meaningless expression. 
Dropping his reins the stranger brought his 
large white hands together with a loud clap. 

“ There, wake up!’ he exclaimed, as the 
singular looking object gave a quick spring, 
several inches iuto the air. ‘‘ Now tell me 
what you are, and where you belong—and 
people call you ?”’ 

‘Long Sim,” was the response, given in 
a tone as clear as a bugle strain. ‘*’Cause 


I’m so long I ’spose,’”’ he added, dropping 
his head and glancing out of the corner of 
his left eye. 

‘“* And what’s your father’s name ?” 

Basket!” 

Basket!’ repeated the stranger, what. 
do you mean by that?” 

‘“‘ Basket!” persisted Sim, grasping his 
feet again, and commencing a violent rock- 
ing back and forth on the fence. “ Miss 
Whitney says Ise born in a basket—on the 
steps—in the morning, ’fore milkin’-timejin 
the summer; says my father was a basket, 
my mother was a basket, and I am a basket. 
Guess the way I bends and twists I’m a wil- 
ler one, too!” 

ts By Jove, I should think as much, you 
poor, babbling idiot. But never mind about 
your basket relation; tell me, can you an- 
swer a few questions ?” 

Sim sat as stolid as a rock without speak- 
ing. The stranger bit his lips with vexa- 
tion. 

**Do you live in Cranston?” he asked, 
after a moment’s pause. 

‘* When I eats I does.” 

. “And when you don’t eat what do you. 
do?’’ 

**T goes without.”’ 

- Strange! But whereabout do you live? 
not in a basket I’m mvust certain.”’ 

‘** No, I lives on the farm.” 

** What farm?” 

“The farm where all unfortunit people 
lives. Ise a popper, I’spose.”’ 

**Oh, indeed!” said the gentleman, smil- 
ing. ‘*I understand. Take that for your 
pains,’”’ he continued, tossing a dime upom 
the grass. ‘* Now, tell me if you know @ 
family anywhere in this section named Whea- 
ton? a widow with a daughter?” 

Sim was fumbliaog about upon the ground 
for the bit of money, and pretended not to 
heed the question, although he was listening 
intently. The gentleman snapped his whip 
over his ears. ; 

“Why in the deuce don’t you answer 
me?” he exclaimed, nalt angrily. 

The boy sprang up, while a quick scar- 
let played over his tawny face. He 
threw the money which he held in his right 
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- hand against the carriage, and then stood 
up straight and still, staring the stranger in 
the face. 

‘* What’s your name?” he asked, while 
his eyes shone for an instant like coals of 
. fire. 

**That is not any particular business of 
yours, my good Sim, and so I shall not in- 
form you,” was the reply. ‘‘ But tell me if 
you know a family named Wheaton, in 
town?” 

think I does.” 

* There, now, that sounds like it. Where- 
abouts do they live? ”’ 

-“ They lives in their new house.”’ 

** Indeed, but how far from here?” — 

-“Not so long a ways as when they lived 
in their old one.”’ 

The stranger’s temper began to rise again. 
Sim sprang to his old seat upon the fence 
and commenced waving his long arms over 
his head. 

“You are the biggest fool I ever saw,’’ 
said the gentleman, watching him with a 
halt-vexed, half-amused expression. 

“6 Is I ? ” 

** Yes, and I have a mind to get out of my 
carriage and give you a good horse-whip- 
ping.” 

Sim chuckled. 

**T likes to be thrashed,” opts 
kindling up again.”’ 

“By Jove, if I wouldn’t like to thrash 
you,”’ was the emphatic rejoinder. 

A’‘moment’s silence ensued, and then Sim 
said, dropping his hands down by his side, 

_and looking as nerveless as a string:— 

‘They live over the river—Mis’ Whea- 
ton’s folks does.’’ 

**Oh, you’ve got around to that again, 
then. Good for you. How shall I get over 
there ?”’ 

the bridge, I guesses.”” 

“ How long will it take me reach the 
bridge?” 

Do'no’, if you don’t start.” . 

*Go to ‘the devil! ” was the answer, as 
the stranger whipped up his horses. 

Fora moment Long Sim hopped up and 
down upon the fence as the carriage rolled 
out of sight; then he leaped to the ground 
and turned six consecutive somersets, with a 
rapidity which gave to -his long, bent-up fig- 
ure the appearance of a rolling wheel. 

T guesses you'll find Mis’ Wheaton over 
the bridge. I guesses I’ll find her first,’’ he 
said, shaking his fists at the spot where the 
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carriage had been standing. ‘‘ You’d likes 
to lick me, I guesses. Folks never licks 
Long Sim but oncet. Ise got some matches 


hided away, and I can do lots o’ things with 


_matches; and Ise got a knife hided away, 


and I can cuts with my knife. 
he’ likes to lick old Sim.” 

So saying, he scrambled off across the 
field, tossing his arms high in the air, and 
looking back every few moments to the 
river road where he could see the stranger’s 
carriage making towards the bridge. 

“*T hate ye,” he kept saying under his 
breath. ‘* And Ise goin’ ter tell Mabel 
Wheaton whose comin’ and who’d ye'd like 
to lick. Ise goin’ tosee her first. I guesses 
I lied to ye. I sees Mis’ Wheaton’s house 
this minnit.”’ 

Some twenty rods distance from Widow 
Wheaton’s house there stood a heavy pine 
grove. In this Long Sim made a stop of 
fifteen or twenty minutes before he proceeded 
on his way. In the centre of it, at the foot 
of a large tree he paused, peering cautiously 
about him, and swinging his hands over his 
head. The sense of hearing, with him, was 
wonderfully developed. He noticed the 
slightest sound; the whirring of a bee 
through the air, the rustling of a tiny bird in 
its nest; the running of a light-footed squir- 
rel along the ground. It was several mo 
ments before he was agsured that there was 
no one about watching him; then he bent 
down at the foot of the tree and brushed 
away with his fingers the dead fringes of the | 
pine that were lying there. Beneath them 
a flat stone was neatly embedded into the 
soil; and beneath this stone a wooden box, 
five or six inches square, was so closely 
fitted into the ground. that it seemed as if it 
naturally belonged there. Before opening 
it, Sim looked sharply about him, again, 
Everything was silent and undisturbed. He 
raised the cover, and drew his treasures to 
the light, slowly one by one. First a bunch 
of matches wrapped about with innumerable 
thicknesses of paper. Next a huge jack- 
knife with a thick, clumsy blade; and lastly 
a miniature—sweet, beautiful, girlish and 
still womanly; with the dark hair combed 
smoothly from the forehead, in perfect taste 
with the purely oval contour of the face. 
The eyes were large and full of roguish 
light, and the pretty mouth had caught a 
smile in its fine curving, as if conscious of 
the queer hands into which the precious bi-. 
jou hadfallen. 


I guesses 
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“ steals this from;pretty;Mabel Wheaton, 
I did;Zand Ise goin’ to keep it allers, I is. 


- She’s goin’-to giv’ it to Alick Sherburne, and 


I steals it!’ whispered Sim, rocking back 


- andZforth on the ground, and clasping his 


treasure tightly in his hands. ‘I guesses I 
knows what the old feller in the car’age is 
arter;“he’s arter Mabel Wheaton. He’d 
like to licks me, he would, and 1’d like to cut 
up his harness with my knife—and Ise got 
matches, too! 

After this short soliloquy, Sim proceeded 
to replace his trio possessions in the box 
again. This done, it was closed, the stone 
placed carefully back, and the pine fringes 
evened over it. Casting a searching glance 
at the spot he sprang to his feet, and in a 
moment more was out of the grove, and go- 
ing swiftly along the little path that led to 
the house of Widow Wheaton. 


CHAPTER II. 
WIDOW WHEATON AND HER DAUGHTER. 


N all the large farming town of Cranston, 
Widow Wheaton’s wide acres were best 
kept and best3cultivated. Under her man- 
agement, her farm had in a few years 
doubled its value. For miles about there 
were no buildings so fine as hers. The house 
was broad, spacious and airy, built upon a 
swell of landjthat ran gradually up from the 
clear, sparkling little river S——. At its 
back, almost a village, its numerous out- 
houses were clustered. Two broad, white 
barns, looking nicely enough for dwelling- 
houses, with their smooth, clearly-swept 
floors, and their stylish-looking cupolas; at 
the sight of these, running back until it 
almost encroached upon the precincts of the 
old orchard, a brown grain-house stood, its 
sides over-run with hop vines, and still fur- 
ther along, a pretty, fantastic arbor twined 
and twisted about with the dark, rich vine of 
the grape, stood like a pleasant opening to 
the extensive garden lined with fruit trees 
of every description, and crossed and re- 
crossed with every sort of berry and vegeta- 


And till upon the other side of the barns 
were knotted well-painted sheds, a white 
catriage-house, and (for Widow Wheaton 
had the blood of a long line of New England 
farmers in her veins, and prided herself 
upon her well-fatted pork) a hog-house, 
where might be seen at any time a herd of 
swine as large as the one (a mere supposi- 
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tion, believe me), that is told of making for 
the sea such a long time ago. At the sight 
of Widow Wheaton’s porkers a Jew would 
have gone into convulsions. But I di- 
8. 

The widow was a tall, handsome woman, 
with clearly-cut features, sharp dark eyes, 
and a quick firm step. In her heavy black 
hair but a few threads of silver were to be 
found, and at forty-five her form was as 
straight and fine as ever. Her mouth per- 
haps, more clearly than any other feature de- 
noted her character. It was firm and set, 
with but few lines to soften it. When she 
smiled nothing was taken from its peculiar 
hardness. Indeed, asmile seemed to remove 
it further than ever, as if by contrast, from 
everything that was benign and softening. 
In her dealings with trades people, and the 
neighboring farmers, she was shrewd, 
straightforward and honest. Her word was 
never broken. By her indomitable will and 
preseverance she conquered every object 
that lay between her and the fulfillment of 
any plan or engagement. 

Better than her farm she loved her daugh- 
ter Mabel; and of her she was more proud 
than that. People used to say that it was 
because the young gi:) was so like her dead 
father; her smile, her mouth, the pretty way 
she had of carrying her head, and more than 
ever, her voice, which was her father’s 
softened and toned down, all the harder, 
coarser notes taken away. Her eyes were 
like her mother’s, dark, penetrating and 
swift; when anything aroused her they 
blazed and burned like winter stars. But 
when she was at rest, a pretiy, misty soft- 
ness seemed to lie about this hidden fire. 

Away back in the past, people used to tell 
of a time when Widow Wheaton was more 
like her daughter. But a terrible sorrow 
fell upon her when Mabel was but a babe of 
three summers. Her husband was mur- 
dered cruelly and brutally but a few miles 
from his home, and brought to her, his 
handsome face covered with blood; blood 
matted in with the thick brown curls that 
hung over his forehead; blood on his white, 
stark lips, and blood in the wide, staring, 
stony eyes. On his temple a heavy cut 
gaped like a pair of torm lips, through his 
heart a coarse, rough “knife was thrust and 
left in the horrible wound. No trace could 
ever be found of the murderer. The deed 
was done for money—away from any human 
habitation, upon an untraveled road, a 
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the ieart of what was then 4 heavy growth - 


of timber-land. ‘This was what made the 
widow hard, people said. She could not 
trast the ways of God after that terrible 
blow; and so, self-conscious and willful, she 
shut her heart against his love and went 
along without him. 

On the morning when our story opens, 
Mabel Wheaton, in the prettiest and most 
tasteful of gingham morning dresses, sat in 
the broad old sitting-room, dividing her 
fime between Alick Sherburne and a little 
fanciful piece of chrochet-work which she 
held indolently in her hands. Perhaps this 
division of time would not have been deemed 
advisable had not the widow, in overseeing 
* Ber morning’s work, in her straightforward, 
unswerving way, found it necessary to pass 
through the room quite often. Which pro- 
gressed fastest, the crochet-work or the sly 
love-making, would have puzzled a third 
the widow—to find out. 

I might as well say now as at any time, 
that Widow Wheaton liked Alick Sher- 
burne; not because he loved her daughter, 
but for the reason that he was what the 
world called a smart, energetic, promising 

young man, and there was a dearth of such 
n Cranston. He loved his books, and al- 
though the son of a poor man, fighting 
against every disadvantage of ill luck and 
poverty, his progress in gaining an educa- 
tion was marked and steady. 

“How strangely I feel,’’ said Mabel, as 

er mother passed out of the room for the 
fifth or sixth time. “I wonder what is go- 


te happen ?”’ 

ick Sherburne smiled. It was a weak- 
ness of the pretty Mabel, doting upon im- 
pressions and signs. 

* Why, do you find your shoe-string un- 
3 mysteriously? Has the cat washed her 
ace too many times this morning, or old 
Rover snuffed too solemnly towards the 
river—say, Mabel?” 

Mabel turned her shoulder to him in a 
make-believe huff, and looked out of the 
window. It was nothing feigned, upon her 
part, everything did of a sudden seem to 
wear a sombre shade. The trees, the blue 
river lying beyond them, and the velvety 

running down to the smooth, hard 
road. She shook her head, and held her 
small, slightly-browned hand across her 
eyes, ‘for a moment. 

“I don’t care,” she said, with ‘a pretty 


pout, “* you don’t know anything about it.” 


‘Indeed, theh, I do not,” he answered, 
réguishly, shrugging his shoulders. 

“But be civil, Alick, once, while I tell 
you about it,” she pleaded, taking up her 
work, which a few minutes before she had 
let drop to her lap. ‘‘I dreamed a dream 
last night which has haunted me all this 
morning. It was about my poor dead 
father.” 

She said this with a little gasp as though 
the words choked her. Alick looked uncom- 
fortable. He never could bear to hear her 
mention the subject, and of late she had 
grown into the habit of speaking of it very 
often. 

* Don’t, Mabel,” he said, ‘‘ don’t make 
yourself miserable by thinking of those 
things. There is not the slightest use in it, 
Were I in your place I would never revive 
this subject by the first word.” 

** But how can I helpit? IfI don’t speak 
I think about it just the same, and then my 
head and heart get so full that it seems as 
though they would burst. But I dreamed — 
last night that father came back—you cee 
I always remembered how he looked—an 
told me who his murderer was, and he said 
it was Long Sim!” 

Alick looked a little amused. 

‘* How do you interpret this?” he asked, 
quietly. 

That is just what puzzles me. But I be- 
lieve Sim will be of some help to me yet, 
poor boy. And that makes me think, 
Alick 

She hesitated and shuddered. _ 

‘* What is it, Mabel?” he asked, softly. 

‘“You know there was a rough, coarsé 
knife found with my poor father, with a lit- 
tle cross made upon the horn handle ? ” 

“Yes?” 
~ “Well, it is lost—gone! ” 

“Gone?” repeated Alick. 

* Yes; and no one knows where. It was 
in a chest of drawers up-stairs, wrapped ina 
great many papers, and now it is nowhere 
to be found. It is so very strange. We 
have searched everywhere for it, but it is no 
use, ” 

“That is strange,” said Alick, looking 
thoughtfully down to the floor. ‘ But, per- 
haps, after all 

“It may lead to something,” suggested 
Mabel, finishing the sentence for him. 

At that moment there was a scrambling, 
shuffling sound in the back hall, and the 
next Long Sim came bouncing into the 
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room, as though every bone and joint in his” 


body was made up of springs. Thrusting 
his hand into the bosom of his frock he 
drew forth a bunch of dasies, and laid them 
upon Mabel’s lap. 

** Poor, good Sim, have you been away 
there this morning?” she said, tenderly, 
the tears coming to her eyes. (‘*‘ How 
strange, he brings ‘me fiowers from the 
dreadful spot almost every day,”’) she added, 
aside to Alick. 

‘* He been there,”’ said the boy, crouching 
down at her feet, and looking up in her face, 
‘+ and Ise seen a big man, too; and he’s com- 
ing up here arter ye, ’cause he asked.”” _ 

* A big man, Sim—where ?”’ 

‘Down next t’river. He’s goin’ to licks 
me. He wants to.” 

“Whip you? Who in the world could 
have a heart to harm you, poor boy!” Ma- 
bel said, smoothing down his tossed hair. 

** Well, he’s goin’ to, and Ise goin’ to let 
him; and Ise goin’ to pays him for it. I 
knows all about it !”’ 

** How did the man look?” she asked. 

** Oh, he’s big; his eyes is big; his mouth 
is full o’ shinin’ teeth, and he’s got a big 
whip and he’s goin’ to licks me. I guesses 
he’ll want to ’cause I lie to him. I tells him 
Mis’ Wheaton lives over the river.’’ 

‘* What! did you lie to him, Sim?” ex- 
claimed Mabel. 


** Yes, ’cause I finds he’s goin’ to licks 


me. He’sa black man all over. His eyes 
stares and looks ’clare way off; and he’s got 
piles o’ money. And he makes me feels 
bad ’way in here,’ he said, laying his long 
hand over his heart. ‘* I guesses I can hear 
him this very minit! ” 

As he said this, Sim turned a double som- 
erset towards the corner of the room, and 
then stood up straight asa stick behind the 
door, as if in expectation. 

*There’s no one coming, Sim,” Alick 
said, laughing, ‘‘ come back! ” 

The boy held up his hand behind his car 
and bent his head forward. : 

“T say there is!’’ he whispered. ‘I 
guesses I can tell.” 

Several moments passed silently away, and 
then the rumbling of carriage-wheels was 
distinctly heard. 

‘*I wonder who it can be?” wilataies 
Mabel, as her mother entered the room, and 
glanced in an unmoved manner towards the 
handsome traveling carriage that had been 
_ drawn up before the door. 


‘Show the gentleman in this way, Sa- 


san,” Mrs. Wheaton said, as the one house- . “ss 


maid started to answer the rather impera- 
tive summons of the door bell. ; 

As the stanger advanced several steps in- 
to the room and stood bowing before the 
stately widow, and glancing towards Mabel 
who had arisen from her seat, Sim crept up 
cautiously behind him, and brandished his 
fists at the back of his head in a ludicrous, 
comical manner, Mabel drew her hand 
across her mouth to conceal a smile, but the 
housemaid burst into an unceremonious gig- 
gle, which so disconcerted the poor gentle- 
tleman, that he continued to bow without 
uttering the first word. 

At this, quick as thought, Sim crept 
around the edge of the door and gave a 
bound towards the front hall. Miscalcula- 
ting his distance he brought up against the 
hat-tree, and from that, with considerable 
noise, slipped to a seat flat upon the carpet. 
Before the stranger could learn the meaning 
of the little commotion, Sim was out of 
doors and half-way across the lawn. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE STRANGER TALKS OF HIMSELF. sIM’s 
PLAN. 


kg CAME here, madam,” began the 
stranger, taking the seat the widow 
proffered him, “‘by the request of your 
brother with whom I became acquainted 
during a three years’ residence in the East 
Indies. He wished me to make your ac- 
quaintance, also to assure you of his kindest 
regards and remembrance. My name, mad- 
am, is Richards, Lemuel Richards, and I 
am happy to be the bearer of this message to 
. The widow acknowledged this courteously 
given speech by a stately bow, and then 
turned to present Mabel and Alick. This 
done she resumed her seat, saying in a cool 
way, which was slightly contradicted by the 
faint flush that arose to her cheeks:— 

‘¢T am gratified beyond measure to learn 
of my brother. It has been years since the 
first word reached us concerning him. 
he well and prospering ?”’ 

‘¢ Both well and prospering, madam. As 
a proof of the latter, he has sent by me, to 
yourself and daughter, several valuable and 
costly gifts.” 

The widow bowed again, thereby showing 


that as to the matier of gifts she was exceed- 
ingly indifferent. But Mabel, who was list- 
ening attentively, quite forgot herself, and 
broke out with:— 

**Oh, I’m sure I hope he has sent me a 
ehawl.”’ 

* That is just what he has sent you, Miss 
Wheaton,” said Mr. Richards, his dark eyes 
lighting up as they rested upon Mabel’s 
pretty, piquant face. 

That is fine!” she made answer. I 
have always been wanting an India shawl!” 

The reserve and iciness of speech and 


_ Manner once broken by Mabel, the conver- 


sation flowed along freely and easily, and by 
degrees, Alick who had from the first looked 
suspiciously and loweringly upon the new- 
comer, was led to join it.’ 

‘Looking unusually thoughiful, and keep- 
ing her keen, dark eyes fixed upon Mr. Rich- 
ards’s face, as though she were reading his 
inmost thoughts, the widow leaned back in 
her chair, allowing the pleasant flow of 
speech to glide along without her. Perhaps 
she was thinking of her brother, and think- 
ing of him she must have gone back once 
more to the time of her beautiful girlhood; 
she saw the old red farmhouse, where she 
was born, among the green hills of her na- 
tive State; the orchard that led out towards 
the bit of a village where she used to attend 


church on the Sabbath, and where the little - 


brick academy stood in the dense shade of 
maple and oak. Yes, yes,she must have 
been thinking of that, then, for she turned 
uneasily in her chair, and drew her hand 
nervously across her dry eyes. Poor 
woman! it had been years since a blessed 
tear had washed out the dimming dust of 
the world from their sight! The old acad- 
emy! and with it came a bright, manly face, 
the white forehead set about with thick 
brown curls, the blue eyes deep, soft and 
shadowy, and the handsome mouth full of 
fare tenderness. Oh, that face that she 
learned to worship then! She held her hand 
closely over her heart, and bit her lips to 
keep back the heavy groan that arose to 
them. Still she kept her eye upon the 
stranger’s face, as though fearful she should 
lose his slightest word. Was she afraid that 
his sharp, worldly eyes could read out the 
bleeding memory of her heart, that she kept 
hidden away so closely ? 

“Cranston is the most beautiful town 
‘slong the river for a summer residence,” 


_ Mr. Richards said, in reply to some remark 
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of Alick’s. ‘*Can you tell me who owns 
that swell of land some four miles below 
here, where there is a grove‘of maple trees 
left standing from what was once apparently 

a heavy forest? I would like to purchase 
that for a building spot.” 

**T own it, sir,” spoke up the widow, half 
starting from her chair. ‘It is very valua- 
ble,’’ she added, in a quiet tone, seeing that 
the gentleman was scanning her face curi- 
ously with his strange eyes. 

* And I presume would not like to part 
with it?’ he said, in an indifferent tone. 

Mabel shuddered and turned her face 
towards the window near which she was sit- 
ting. Upon one side the blind was closed. 
Glancing towards it, she saw Sim standing 
there, with his face pressed closely against 
the slats. 

‘*T would not like to part with it, at pres- 
ent,” said the widow, after a moment, as 
though she had been reflecting upon the 
question. ‘It is, indeed, a beautiful spot, 
sir.”’ 

Her eyes grew very bright as she spoke, 
and her mouth was so firmly closed that it 
looked like a hard white line. 

“A house might be built at the right of 
the grove, where the land is highest, and 
where I noticed a fine tree standing apart 
from its companions.” 

% Yes sir,”’ said the widow, in a low, clear 
voice. ‘* Or just in front of the grove where 
the grass grows high and rank and thick.” 

Again Mabel shuddered. The spot of 
which her mother spoke was the very one 
where seventeen years before her poor 
father had been found, stark, bloody and mu- 
tilated. She leaned her head against the 
closed blind. Through it came the heavy, 
labored breathing of Sim. She was startled. 
What had so moved the boy? 

‘*That would, indeed, be a fine site,” said 
Mr. Richards, in answer to'the widow, bow- 
ing and smiling as he spoke. ‘I shall‘cer- 
tainly build this summer somewhere near 
your beauliful river. I hope we may be 
neighbors.” 

*T hope so, certainly, sir. Is your family 
any where in this vicinity?” asked Mrs. 

Wheaton. 

“‘ My family!” said Mr. Richards, color- 
ing slightly, and smiling. ‘I beg your par- 
don, madam, but I am sorry to say that my 
house will be mistressless after it is built.” 

Alick scowled and knit his brows. It was 

_ done unconsciously, perhaps, but while he 
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spoke, Mr. Richards allowed his eyes to 
wander towards Mabel. 

** Your idea is a good one, sir,” said the 
widow, smiling, ‘‘ Better the house first— 
then the wife, instead of the wife, and than 
afterwards the Jaren as too many men plan 
it. ” 

A quick angry flash shot across Alick’s 
face at this. The keen eyes of Mr. Richards 
noted it. That moment he devised a plan. 
Sharp, subtle and cunning as a serpent; 
what plan could he not work out to his lik- 
ing? How an electric thought will thrill 
from heart to heart! Mabel raised her eyes, 
full of swift light, to Mr. Richards’s face, at 
that moment. Her blood gave one quick 
pulse forward as though suddenly shocked, 
and then went pacing slowly along her veins 
again. And Sim at the window, listening 
to every word, felt the indescribable some- 
thing cut sharply at his poor sensitive soul. 
It was like a dreadful pain to bim, for the 
moment, and he gave a scream so sharp and 
pitiful, that it started each one in the room 
to their feet. 

“Sim!” cried Mabel, springing to the 
door, followed closely by Alick. ‘* What is 
the matter, Sim—what has hurt you? ” she 
said kneeling down by his side where he had 
crouched upon the grass. 

“Oh, Ise hurt right in here, sharp,” he 
said, holding his hand over his heart, and 
rolling back and forth. 

“ Hurt, how, Sim ?”’ said Alick, tenderly, 
taking him gently by the shoulder. ‘‘ Look 
up here, let me see your face?” 

‘The same poor simple creature that I 
saw by the river!’’ exclaimed Mr. Rich- 
‘ards, coming forward, ‘ Look up here, my 

good fellow, and tell me what the trouble is? ” 

At the sound of his voice, Sim raised his 
head, and then dropped it as quickly as 
though he had been shot. Mr. Richards bit 
‘his lip. 

‘He hurts me, right in here,” groaned 
Sim, putting his hand over his heart again. 
‘* He makes me aches, he does.”’ 

‘*Ha, ha, ha! capital!” said Mr. Rich- 
ards, to all appearance much amused by 
Sim’s novel explanation. 

“Oh, nonsense, Sim,” said Mabel, softly; 
** how could the gentleman hurt you here ?”’ 

** His eyes hurts me, and | hears him and 
that hurts me,” cried Sim, shrinking away, 
his lank, slim figure bent up nearly double. 

Mabel turned her face to conceal a smile, 
but Alick looked grave and thoughtful. 
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“*T don’t like it,’”? he whispered, half to 
himself and half to her. 

** Let us take the boy home in my car- 
riage,’’ said Mr. Richards, pleasantly. ‘“ It 
is nothing more than fair, I am sure, if I 
have wounded him. By his appearance I 
should judge that I had shot an arrow 
through his heart. Does he often take to 
these strange freaks ?” 

‘“*T never saw anything like it before,” 
answered Mabel, following Sim with her 
eyes as he dragged slowly along towards the 
road 


** Curse the idiot!’’ Richards said, under 
his breath, as Sim stopped in the centre of 
the lawn and brandished his fists towards 
him. ‘I’m afraid he'll force me to fight 
him,’’ he added aloud, laughingly, as Mrs. 
Wheaton led the way to the house. 

Poor Sim!” said Mabel, I wish I knew 
what troubles him.” 

At this Mr. Richards seine and again 
suggested the propriety of his driving him 
home in his carriage. 

‘‘There can be no harm in making the 
trial,” Mabel answered. “Go to him, 
Alick, you can manage him best.” 

Alick started towards him, but Sim grew 
suddenly swift of foot. Waving his long 
arms over his head, like a pair of restless 
wings, he ran down the road as swiftly as a 


. race-horse. 


** Not so dangerous, after all, his wound,’” 
said Alick, coming up to Mabel, and bowing 
to Mr. Richards who was about ‘entering the. 
house. 

**No, nothing serious, I take it,” an- 
swered Mabel, laughing. ‘* Please come in 

n.”’ 

Alick hesitated and looked a little con- 
fused. Through the open window he could 
hear the widow inviting Mr. Richards to 
make her house his home while he remained 
in Cranston. He did not like this, although 
he was ashamed to own it to Mabel. To 
tell the truth he had never, in his life, seen 
the time that he felt so disagreeably as at. 
that moment. 

What is questioned Mabel, watgh- 
ing the shadows as they played across his face. 

“To be plain about it, then, Mabel,”’ he 
answered, lowering his voice, ‘* I don’t like 
your uncle’s friend, Mr. Richards, at ail, 
and [ wish he had never come here. I[f 
there wasn’t something wrong, somewhere, 
I don’t believe Sim‘would make such an out- 


cry.”’ 


spbatinate reply. 


‘upon him. 


** Look out, look out, Sir Alick,” said Ma- 
bel, laughing. ‘I’m afraid you'll cut your 
own fingers! Remember, you are the gen- 


tleman who doesn’t put any trust in dreams © 


or impressions.” 

** Neither do I, but Sim ”—— 

‘*Has taken a dislike io Mr. Richards’s 
‘horse-whip,” suggested Mabel. ‘Own up 


iy. that you are treading upon dangerous 


yund.” 
**No, I shall do no such thing,’ was the 


**T don’t speak from im- 
pressions.” 


yet you know nothing of the gen- 


myself that I can read faces 


_ tolerably well,” said Alick, “‘and I don’t 


ilike his.” 

Now, Mabel, like most pretty young 
‘women, had a spice of coquetry in her com- 
position. She saw at once—although her 
‘own mind was not quite at ease—what most 
troubled Alick concerning Mr. Richards; so, 
taking the mischievous weapon into her 


thands, she began to make him feel its _ 


ipower. 

‘‘ Oh, I’m sure, Alick, he is just as hand- 
‘some as he can be,” she said demurely, 
looking out at the corners of her bright eyes 
‘to see what effect her words would have 
** T haven’t seen so handsome a 
‘face, oh, I don’t know when!”’ she added, 


clapping her hands together in mock entho- 
‘siasm. 


Alick curled his lip. - 

**Oh, he’s handsome enough, rich 
enough, for that matter,” he said, a little 
bitterly. ‘“‘ But I don’t quite fancy him, 
thatisall. I must be going now. I'll call 
again some day this week.” 

“ But wait a moment, here! ’’ she called, 
cas he started away. 

Alick glanced up at the window. Mr. 
Richards was regarding them attentively 
from it. Mabel broke a sprig of white, 
‘waxen flowers from a syringa tree near by, 
and reached it towards him. 

** Mock orange, Alick,” she said, daringly. 

“It is very suggestive,” he added, turning 
away again, and leaving Mabel smiling and 


~ blushing in the door. 


For a moment Mabel thought to follow 
after him, and attempt to rid his mind of its 
disagreeable impressions. Perhaps she 
would have done so—foy she loved the young 
man too well not to be troubled by what 
aroubled him—but the next moment her 
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mother called her to come in and see her 


uncle’s gifts, and for the time the thought 
was banished. 


When she entered the sitting-room, Mr. 


Richards was standing with the beautiful 


shaw] unfolded in his hands. 

‘¢ Oh, isn’t it splendid!’ Mabel exclaimed, 
running forward, and holding up the soft, 
heavy fringe, with her pretty fingers. 
‘* Whoever saw anything so rare before!” 

** Allow me!” said Mr. Richards, folding 
it about her shoulders. And then stepping 
back and fixing his eyes on her face, he add- 
ed, significantly: ‘“‘ Beautiful, indeed, Miss 
Wheaton! ”’ 

Mabel blushed redly. Like most women 
she was not averse to a prettily given eom- 
prem Ts she was wholly unused to 
them; could be seen very readily, by 
the way the sensitive color lingered in scar- 
let lines across her cheeks, dying away at 
last upon her white throat; and flashing up, 
even at its death, as we sometimes see an 
expiring light. 

*“T am pleased that you like it,” she said, 
by way of turning off the true meaning of 
his words. 

Mr. Richards smiled and drew her atten- 
tion to a light gauzy scarf lying upon the 
table near by. 

*¢ Observe the fineness of its texture,’ he 
said, folding the airy fabric in his hand, and 
covering it completely from sight by his 
fingers. Then he threw it like a veil over 
her head, and its rosy length trailed over the 
rare colors of the splendid shawl. 

* Oh, you misty sunbeam!” Mable ex- 
claimed, with delight. “I think it a thou- 
sand times prettier than the shawl, mother! 
It looks, for all the world, like the thin gauzy 
mist that rises up from the river on a sunny 
morning. What a fine taste my uncle must 
have, or, did you select these presents, Mr, 
Richards ?” 

Here was a compliment that competed 
successfully with his fora pre-eminence. It 
came so suddenly upon him, that for a mo- 
ment he could not think of a single word to 
reply. But he was not a man to be embar- 
rassed by trifles. Words were his playthings 
at all times. 

“Knowing for whom I was selecting 
them, I could not well help exercising to its 
full extent, the little taste with which I am 
blessed.” 

“* How did he know but what she was as 
ugly as an owl?” she thought to herself. 
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That night after Mabel went to her cham- 
ber, she was disturbed and unhappy. She 
thought of Alick and the strange fancy he 
had taken; this together with the unaccount- 
able appearance of Sim, troubled her so that 
she could not sleep. All the while, she tried 
to assure herself of her foolishness by re- 
calling the smooth, pleasant words of Mr. 
Richards; his courteous, gentlemanly man- 
ner, and more than all, the fact, that he 
came to them as a friend of her uncle. As 
she lay resolving these things in her mind, 
she fancied she heard a noise, like the open- 
ing of a door in some of the out-build- 
ings. 

This was strange, since every member of 
the family had been in bed for hours, and 
everything was hushed and quiet through 
the house. Slipping on a wrapper, she stole 
softly into the hall, down the stairs, and out 
a side-door in the direction of the carriage- 
house, Listening at the door of this (there 
was but little fear in her composition; be- 
sides she knew every turn about the place, 
indoors and out), she found everything 
silent.within. She crept towards the large 
barn, near by, and as she did so, she thought 
she heard a sly, stealthy step but afew yards 
from her. She looked sharply about her, 
but there was no one to be seen. 

Perhaps in this she was led more by in- 
stinct than reason, but she drew softly back 
and watched and listened. Suddenly a light 
flashed from one of the upper windows. 
One glance told her that it was from Mr. 
Richard’s room. She was startled a little by 
this, but she did not move from her post. 
At the further end of the carriage-house 
there was a window. She did not quite like 
to venture there, but she went as far as she 
dared. For her pains she heard the slighest 
noise within. Should she call for help? 
Something told her to remain silent. She 
drew back a step or two. As she did so, 
someone sprang softly from the window to 
the ground. 

Someone! Mabel would have known 
that figure millions of miles away. Still she 
was frightened, and trembled violently. No 
one had ever known of the idiot boy’s stray- 
ing so far from his home at such an hour. 

“Sim!” Mabel called in a whisper. ‘“ It 
is I~Mabel—come! 

But he did not heed her. Instead, he 
sprang with lightning-like rapidity away; so 
noiselessly that she caught the sound of his 
footateps but once. More puzzled than ever 


SIM. 
Mable sought her own room again, noticing 
first that Mr. Richards’s light had disap- 
peared. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘A LITTLE TROUBLE. 


HE following morning the usually quiet 
household of Widow Wheaton was 
thrown into a state of wonder and excite- 
ment, When the chore boy, Tom, was sent 
to the carriage-house for Mr. Richards’s 
harnesses, he returned with his eyes starting 
out of his head with fright, saying as he 
gasped for breath in his great eagerness to 
speak: — 

‘Them harnesses are all cut up! Every 
bit of ’em, reins—collar, all’’—— 

“Cut up, Tom?” exclaimed the widow, 
rising quickly from her seat. ‘* Impossible! 
who could, who would dare do such a thing 
upon my premises? Look again—your eyes 
are not half open! ”’ 

“‘T say they’re all cut up,” repeated the 
boy. ‘If you don’t believe me you can go 
and see.”’ 

‘*T cannot credit this,” she said turning to 
Mr. Richards, who sat listening unconcern- 
edly to Tom. ‘If he had said that they had 
been taken—stolen, it would have been a 
different thing; but to be cut up as though 


_there were some wicked, malicious person 


about—Tom, bring the harness to the door, 
quickly.’’ 

The widow spoke hurriedly and excitedly, 
taking short, nervous steps back and forth, 
and knitting her heavy brows angrily. 

“If the boy is ia the right of it, pray don’t 
allow yourself to be disturbed at all, 
madam,” said Mr. Richards, keeping his 
eyes fixed, as he spoke, upon Mabel’s face, 
which had grown suddenly white. 

‘*Such a depredation shall not be com- 
mitted with impunity, believe me,’’ she an- 
swered, starting towards the door. 

Tom was just making his appearance, 
dragging the polished, silver-mounted. har- 
nesses after him. 

“There!” he said, dropping them at the 
widow’s feet, ‘‘see if I didn’t tell the 
truth!” 

The color receded from her face ae she 
bent down to examine the completely ruined 
properiy before her. 

‘It is true enough, Mr. Richards,” she 
said. ‘‘Tom, send Mr. Dutton here}, she 
continued, turning to the boy. 


F, Mr. Dutton, the widow’s head man upon 
her place, was put to his wit’s ends as com- 
pletely about it, as was she. He could only 
say, staring his great honest eyes widely 
open :— 

***Twas a well-handled knife that did this; 
and a pretty spry person on the foot, for the 
last thing I did last night was to lock the 
carriage-house, and they must have climbed 
in at the window.”’ 

“But who could do it? That’s the 
question said the widow, earnestly. ‘‘ Did 
any one hear any noise about the house or 
out-buildings in the night?” she asked, 
‘looking about her, for by that time the whole 
household was assembled. 
 “T thought I did, mother,” answered 
Mabel, speaking for the first time. 

** Where, when, child? Why didn’t you 
call someone?’ was the hurried question. 

Mable glanced up, and caught Mr. Rich- 
ards’s eyes resting curiously upon her face. 
Had he seen or heard her, then, the night 
before? What did he mean by looking at 
her in that quizzled manner? Did he think 
that she had been knowing to it all? What 
was it? How could she answer? For the 
world she could not tell what she knew 
about it; she was certain of that. 

**T thought there was some one up in the 

~house,”’ she answered, evasively, and giving 
& little quick look of defiance into Mr. Rich- 
ards’s face. 

* And so I thought,” he made reply. 
* Perhaps, we were both right.” 

“Perhaps,” she answered, indifferently, 
as though the matter was not of sufficient 
worth to follow out. 

Mr. Richards smiled and turned away, say- 
ing as he did so:— 


yourself about it. For my own part I look 
upon it as a circumstance of trivial impor- 
tance. The harnesses had been worn some 
time, and I was anticipating purchasing a 
new set after I had decided upon my where- 
‘abouts. Never mind it.” 

The widow shovk her head thoughtfully, 
for she was in deep troubled study; and Mr. 
Richard’s walked leisurely out towards the 
carriage-house. He was absent some ten or 
fifteen minutes, but when he returned the 
group was still unbroken about his ruined 
property. In his band he carried a letter 
which had been torn open at the end, and 
looked soiled and worn as though some one 
had carried it about in the pocket. Going 
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up closely to Mabel’s side he handed it to 
her, saying in a low but perfectly distinct 
voice, pointing to the superscription :— 

Isn’t that your friend’s name ?”’ 

«Oh, yes! Alick’s letter, from Robert Har- 
riman, he told me about it yesterday,” she 
answered, taking it from his hand, while the 
swift, rich color rose and fell upon her 
cheeks. 

“*T thought first,’’ said Mr. Richards, in 
answer to the widow’s look of inquiry, ‘‘ that 
perhaps, it would lead us, in some way, to- 
wards finding out the culprit. It was lying 
directly under the window of the carriage- 


_ house.”’ 


Mabel’s eyes flashed fire. She bit her 
lips to keep back the hot words that crowded 
up for utterance. To be sure, Mr. Richards 
had said nothing but what was well enough; 
yet still there was something in his quiet, 
insinuating look that stung and maddened 
her. Her mother spoke as unconcernedly 
and indifferent (in her heart she blessed and 
thanked her for it), upon glancing over the 
superscription :— 

“Probably Alick dropped it, himself, 
when he was here yesterday,” she said, “* 

“Oh, yes, undoubtedly,” was the reply, 
given as though it eame only from the li 
‘* But look! there comes our simple a 


“from the poor-farm,” he added, as, at tha 


moment, Sim came eprawling over the 
garden wall. 

This is what Mabel had been dreading the 
appearance of Sim; fearing that he might, in 
some way, betray the secret which she had 
determined to keep from him, at all hazards, 

‘* How are you to-day? asked Mr. Rich- 
ards, smoothly, as the boy came up, flourish- 


-ing as usual, his arms over his head. 
‘*T pray you, Mrs. Wheaton, not totrouble © 


But Sim was as solid as a rock, to all ap- 
pearance. He stood like a post, straight 
immovable, by Mabel’s ‘side 3 
cut harnesses. 

“What do you think of it, Sim?” she 
asked, in a low tone. ; 

. “Tse glad,’”’ he answered, briefly. 
“Glad of what?” asked Mr. Richards, 
Sim raised his eyes to his face, and 

lowered them again with a little shudder, 
but did not reply. 

_ “Some one has cat up ay harnesses, boy, 

are you glad of that?” 

Sim grinned, and began to edge away. 
Mable held him by the frock sleeve. 

“Don’t go yet,” she said, “what have 
you brought me ?” 


4 
f 


LONG 


He pulled a scrap of letter-paper from the 
bosom of his frock, covered with coarse, 
angular penmanship. 

‘“‘T finds it down the road,” he said flour- 
ishing it over his head. ce And I knows 
whose it is, too,” he added, dancing about, 
and kicking his heels up in the air. 

‘“* Let me have it,”’ pleaded Mable, holding 
out her hand. 

‘Ise goin’ to giv’ it ter Alick,” he said, 
moving off, as Mr. Richards took a step or 
two forward. “I can’t reads, but I 
knows.” 

There was a nervous light in Mr. Rich- 
ards’s eyes, at this juncture. His lips were 
closed firmly, and his right hand clenched 
so tightly that the finger nails cut into the 
palm. 

“Let me see it, boy,” he said, making an 
attempt at a ghastly smile. 

But Sim took to his heels, and in a mo- 
ment more was out of sight down behind 
the garden wall. 

“Now for a frolic,” Mr. Richards said, 
trying to conceal by appearance of face- 
tiousness his real anxiety. ‘* I am going to 
take a chase after him for the fun of seeing 


‘him run.” 


He made two or three graceful bounds 
forward and reached the garden wall; this 
he leaped lightly, and before Sim was aware 
of it was close upon him. But the boy was 
fleet of foot as a young deer. Giving a little 
cry of fear he shot forward like an arrow, 
and in a moment was out upon the broad, 


clear field. Mr. Richards followed him— 


fast—fast—faster. Fora time the race was 
nearly equal, but by-and-by the strong man 
gained upon the little boy. As Sim was 
flying rapidly down a hill, which led from 
the upland to the valley, he stumbled and 
fell. Before he could regain his feet Mr. 
Richards was upon him, his hand fixed upon 
his throat. 

“Give me the paper!” he said fiercely, 
glancing keenly about him as he spoke. 
“Give it to me, or Pl choke you, you in- 
fernal idiot.” 

The paper dropped from Sim’s trembling 
‘hand to the ground. 

“You cut my harnesses, didn’t you?” he 
asked, grasping the paper, nervously, and 
looking about him again. “I know who 
did it, you young rascal, and ’»— 

He tightened his hold upon his sees 
until the boys face cmd 

“Speak or I'll 


But Sim did not speak. He did not make 
the slightest noise, but lay there with his 
great eyes burning like live coals. 

‘* You can go, you poor fool!” Richards 
said, unloosing his grasp. ‘* But look out!” 

He gave the warning in a low, hoarse 
tone, his dark face all aglow with passion. 
Sim sprang to his feet. His breath came in 
thick, hot gasps. Great drops of perspira- 
tion stood upon his forehead. His lips 
worked and writhed as though they were 
tortured with words they could not utter. 
He gave a quick, sharp, inhuman cry, and 
bounded forward. Mr. Richards watched 
him. 

“Ise did cut your harness,” the boy 
screamed between his teeth, as he ran. ‘I 


-cuts it with—with ’— 


He finished the sentence bf a bis 


-arms high in the air. 


For a moment a puzzled expression £5 
upon the dark face of the man; then it. 


_ Swept away like a flash, and a sickly pallor 


overspread his features. 

*“*T must take care of the boy,’ he said, 
“ I must 

He did not finish the sentence, but took 


long strides forward, with his hands 


clenched, and his lips pressed tightly to- 


gether. Some deep emotion was writhing, 


like a pent-up volcano, in his dark heart; 


.but he tried to assume an unconcerned 


exterior. 
CHAPTER 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE UNDER A NEW 
NAME, 


BOUT a month after the transpiration 

of the events recorded in our last 
chapter, a gentlemen, whose size, form and 
gait resembled perfectly Mr. Lemuel Rich- 
ards, might have been seen late one evening 
entering an old-fashioned, tumbled-down 
house in an obscure street of Boston. As 
he crept up the wide, rickety stairway he 
looked cautiously abou:, as if to make sure 
there was no one hidden away in the heavy 
‘shadows; and then he paused and listened, 
as if he expected to hear a soft footstep 
behind him. But everything was quiet and 
still, not a sound, save his own suppressed 
breathing, jarred through the silence. At 
the head of the staircase he stopped before 
a door and rapped gently. Several moments 
elapsed before the first sound from within 


‘gave evidence that his quiet signal was 
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heard. Then the door was opened just wide 
enough for a little ray of light to shoot out 
into the desolate hall, while someone 
whispered :— 

‘* Who is it?” 

* Confound it, Leone! what makes you so 
slow?’ exclaimed the man impatiently, 
giving the door a quick push forward. “ I 
didn’t care about staying out there all 
night.”’ 

‘* Why, is it you, Rollins! ’’ exclaimed the 
‘woman in a joyful tone, closing the door 
‘and bolting it after him. ‘* Where in the 
world did you come from? And how glad I 
to see you!”’ 

As she spoke she went up closely to his 
side, and rested her hand upon his shoulder. 
She was a woman of nearly forty years, with 
large blue eyes and fair hair; whose face, in 
spite of its heavy lines and careworn expres- 
sion, gave evidence that it once had been 
rarely beautiful. But it was hard and stone- 
like now, bearing the impress of many a 
bitter and sinful experience. Fora moment 
a gleam of tenderness shone in her eyes— 
but only for a moment, the next, it was 
deadened. 

Come, there’s no time for foolery,” said 
the man (and it was no other than Mr. Rich- 
ards), shaking her hand from his shoulder. 
**T have business to see to, and I haven’t a 
minute to lose.” 

“* Have you just come from ’”»—— 

** Yes, yes, no matter about the name,” 
he interrutped gruffly. ‘‘ Never let that slip 
from your lips even in sleep. I have come 
from—you know where ’’—— he went on in 
a low tone, “‘ and I must go back as suddenly 
as I came, for the very devil ison my track 
whatever way | turn.”’ 


She looked up inquiringly into his face, 


but did not speak. 

“You see L’one,” this was the way he 
abbreviated her name, ‘‘ you see, everything 
goes on nicely, there, or would, if it wasn’t 
for a poor devil idiot-boy, who seems to have 
taken orders from Satan himself. It is a 
mystery to me how it can be so, but I swear 


to you, there isn’t a secret of 2 life, bat. 


what is in danger where he ig?” 


An idiot-boy?” repeated E oe, 


ing thoughtfully down to the 


“ Yes, a pauper-fool, whu haa’ man 


every house in town, and the 

every person. How he has 

familiar footing everywhere if ‘Migr 

an tell, for he is an ill-favored imp, and to 


all appearances but a little removed from an 
ape. But the worst of it all is, he has taken 
a thorough dislike to me, and by the means 
sets everybody to thinking and wondering 
abdut it.” 

Leone dropped her head upon her 
but did not speak. So Richards con- 
tinued :— 

“You see something has got to be done 
about it, and mighty sudden, too, or I shall 
never be able to get along there.” 

*¢ The widow and her daughter—they are 
well enough—all right, aren’t they ?” 

“Oh, yes; they swallowed it like old 
wine, about the uncle; the girl—and she’sa 
handsome, fiery little witch—went into 
ecstacies over the shawl and scarf—and the 
widow was highly elated to hear of her 
brother’s health. “Health! I wonder what” 
the poor fools would say if they knew 
the old fellow had been under the grou 
rotting, for the last five months, and that 
I 

He stopped short, finishing the sentence 
with a sneer. The woman laughed, and 
looked up knowingly into his face. 

‘‘Oh, you are obeying the dying dic 
of the "old miser to the letter!” she s 
sarcastically. ‘“‘ You’ve been to see 
widow and the daughter, and you’ve man- 
aged their property for them, too, haven 
you, for all the world just'as he wished? 

“ve managed their property, that’s cer- 
tain, but whether I shall be able to much 
longer or not, is more than I can tell, if that 
poor old idiot of a Sim isn’t blotted out of 
existence.” 

“ Sim—Sim—Sim, did yon say, Rollins ?” 
asked Leone, in a husky voice, as though 


something disturbed her. 


“Yes, Sim! and what of it? What in 
the deuce is there about that to start you 
up, I'd like to know?” he said, glancing 
down into her face. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing! I thought fora 
minute that I had seen the name 80 
where, or heard it, or something,” she 
swered, without seeming to heed his per 
turbed manner. 

‘* Well, whether you’ve heard it or nob, 
it’s all the same. The boy has got to be 

mn care of.”’ 

Taken care of—you don’t mean 

“TI mean just what I say. He must be 
put out of my way, and you must do it for 
me. There’s no one in the world who ¢aa 
manage it better than you, L’one. You see 
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I have it all planned. You can take the 


boys (you know what I mean), in a carriage 


and come out there. No matter if you do 
have to stay around a day or too. At any 
rate it won’t be long, before you can catch 
Sim out after dark. You’ll know him fast 
enough, or if you don’t you can put one of 
the boys on his track. Now, understand, 
he must be nabbed. You must have him 
chucked into the carriage without making 
much. noise about it. Bring him to the city, 
and then I don’t care what you do with 
him. A friendly knock on the side of the 


_ head, a little prick under the ribs, or a glass 


of the right kind of wine will put him out of 
his troubles. One thing is certain he won’t 
be making his blasted signs to my face any 
more. Do you understand it?” 

** Yes,’’ was the quiet answer. 

“ Yes! but what in the deuce are you 
growing so white for?’ he exclaimed 
angrily, bringing his fist down upon the 
table. ‘‘ I’ve seen enough of such looks 
for a week past—for heaven’s sake don’t 
you begin!”’ 

“ And you want this Sim—this boy taken 
care of?” she asked, musingly, without 
paying the least heed to his anger. 

“So I have said five or six times,”’ was 
the curt answer. 

“ Well, well, it shall be as you wish, but 
still I can’t understand very clearly, how 
he has it in his power to trouble you much.” 

“Trouble me, L’one, the devil helps him! 
Why, I tell you that he knows everything, 
about me, even ”’— 

He hesitated, and looked meaningly into 
her face. 

“ Not—not—you know, Rollins?” she 
gasped. 

“Yes, yes!”” he answered, shuddering. 
“ And he hates me, too, with a deadily ha- 
tred. The first night I was in town he cut 
up my harnesses; and the little witch of a 
Mabel knew it, I’m sure. But how dark it 
is here; raise the wick to that lamp,’’ he 
added, glancing about him, and towards the 
dark corners of the room. 

**1t was foolish in you to go there,” L’one 
said, after she had brightened up the light 
and taken a few turns up and down the 
room. ‘I told you so, Rollins.” 

* What in thunder would you have me 
do?” he exclaimed, starting up, and folding 
his hands closely across his breast. ‘“ Did 
you want me to go crazy—stark mad, with 


those terrible eyes forever glaring upon 


me; that cursed mouth forever writhing in 


my sight? I tell you, that is the only place 
where I can rest; Satan himself has decreed 
it to be so. You know what the old gipsy 
told me; you remember whose hand it was 
that would lift this curse from me ?” 

** Yes, and you are going to make this girl 
your wife, then?” she asked, in a fearfully 
low tone. 

‘¢ Perhaps so,” was the dogged answer. 

‘* And by my own soul you never will, 


Rollins Flagg—so long as God spares my 
life!” she said, springing up madly, and 


gnashing her teeth in her sudden rage. 
‘* No woman on earth shall take the place I 
have had. Try it, if you care to, but you’ll 
find a bloody time of it. 

“Take care—take care, L’one; you may 
force me to do something rash,” he an- 
swered, in a hoarse, thick voice. 

You would murder me, then?” she 
whispered, pressing her hands Riess: across 
her forehead. 

didn’t say 

But yet you would,” she said, shutting 
her lips firmly and clenching her hands to- 
gether. 

** You are foolish about it; you are getting 
unreasonable. You know well enough that 
I would never give you up, at any rate; but 
if 1 could only raise this cursed weight from 
my soul! ” 

_“ Weight—ha, ha, hal Yow talk about a 
weight upon your soul, Rollins Flagg! Pray 
tell me how long it has been since you found 
your conscience! I tell you that you have 
put your neck into the halter, by fooling 
about in that horrid place. What do you 
care about the widow and her daughter? 
You had the old man’s money in your hands; 
what more did you want? You may find a 
rest there, but it will be a dear one to you, 
mark my words.” 

“Dear or not, I'll brave it!” he said 
firmly. ‘* And now let us understand each 
other, L’one,” he added in a softer tone. 
‘* To begin with, haven’t I always done well 
by you?”’ 

Well, Oh yes,” she answered bitterly, 
‘and what have I done for you? What 
haven’t I given up?” (here her eyes 
grew strangely bright) ‘‘ what haven’t I suf- 
fered ?—and now—but never mind, go your 
whole length; I am of but little use, 
now. ” 

‘*There’s no use in talking in that way, 
L’one,” he answered, in a conciliatory tone. 


** I swear to you that I will always remain 
faithful to you; What more can you ask?” 
“And you'll marry this Mabel?” she 


osked, eagerly. 


1 Yes, for the sake of a little peace; there 
is no use in talking about that, however, you 
understand it all well enough.” 

Leone clasped her hands before her and 
walked up and down the room. She was dis- 
turbed greatly, although she managed to 
keep the hot, angry words from breaking 
from her lips. 

- “You will do this for me?” Rollins 
asked at last, clasping her wrist as she 
walked by him. 

“What, kill the boy? Never!” she an- 
swered, fixing her fiery eyes upon him. 

** Deuce take that part of it, I want you to 
get him out of my way, that’s all. You can 
do just what you please with him. Have 
him for your own!”’ 

** My own, oh, God!” she said, with fear- 
ful earnestness. ‘*‘ My own, Rollins?” she 
repeated, going closer to him. 

_ “Yes, is there anything very strange in 
that?” 

* And you’ll never try to take him away 
from me? He shall be mine always—al- 
ways!” she asked, with a little touch of 
gladness in her voice. 

** You are a strange woman,’’ Rollins said, 
looking steadily in her face for several mo- 
ments without speaking. ‘Sometimes I 
find it hard to quite make you out. But be 
true in this, and I’ll not forget it of you.” 

be true,’”’ she replied, unhesitating- 
ly, as though she had suddenly come to a de- 
cision upon the matter. ‘I'll bring the 
boy out here and take care of him. No one 
shall know that I have such a treasure; he 
shall be mine!” 

** Yes; yes, I wish you much joy of him,’’ 
said Rollins, evidently wishing to conceal 
his annoyance. But I afraid you’ll be dis- 
appointed, he is such an ill-faced curse. 
You have an eye to beauty,” he said, laugh- 
ingly. 

But she did not smile in return. She still 
walked thoughtfully up and down the room, 
with her hands clasped before her. 

4*The sooner you are rid of him the bet- 
ter, I suppose ?”’ she said. ‘ 

“That is it, precisely,” he answered. 
“The sooner the better. To-morrow night, 
if you please. Only be careful of yourself, 

that’s all.” 
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[To be continued.] 


“Tbe carefull ” she repeated, with a sneer.: 

Yes, you. What could I ever do without. 
you, L’one?”’ 

* And still you are planning to do without 
me,’”’ she answered, sullenly. 

**T swear to you that I am not!” he ex- 
claimed, emphatically. ‘*‘ You are worth a 
thousand of the little baby-faced Mabel, I 
tell you again.” 

She shook her head, but the fire in her 
eyes began to smoulder away, and her 
mouth was softening. Rollins watched her 
closely. 

We are friends then ?”’’ he asked, hold- 
ing out his hand to her, as she stopped be- 
fore him. 

Yes, always friends, I suppose,’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ At least so long as I am your 
slave,” she added, a little bitterly. 

“There, no more of that, if you please. 
Iam as much your slave as you are mine, 
We'll be out of this sometime,’’ he said, ris- 
ing and going towards the door. 

** Yes, we shall all die, sometime, there’s 
truth in that,’’ she replied. 

** Don’t talk to me of death! ” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and went back 
to the light again. Itseemed dim and dead- 
ened to him. He turned the wick again, till 
the blaze flickered up redly through the 
glass chimney. 

** Don’t go to-night,’’ Leone said, a little 
sadly. Her words staried him. He walked 
towards the door again, quickly and firmly. 

‘*I can’t stay here,” he answered ner- 
vously. ‘‘I must go back this very night. 
That Sim will be on my track. Be faithful, 
L’one, and come for him.” 

He eprang from the door as he said this, 
and ran quickly down the stairs, as though 
someone was pursuing him. 

‘*T’ll take care of her,” he muttered, as 
he walked along. ‘‘ She shall never betray 
any of my secrets. And I swear it, the 
pretty Mabel shall be my wife. I’ll outwit 
the whole of them. I must have that 
house up, and then ”— 

* Poor fool of a Sim! Not so much ofa 
fool though,” he soliloquized. ‘‘ How and 
when has he found out so much? And 
L’one—she shall not stand in my way!” 

At the corner of the street he had fastened 
his horses, giving a boy a quarter to take 
charge of them. The boy had left, but 
everything was safe. Springing into the 


carriage he rode rapidly away. 
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GIBRALTAR FOR TWENTY CENTURIES. 


AJESTIC Gibraltar, the sleepless sen- 
tinel of the Mediterranean, rears its 
beetling front sheer from the depths of the 
ocean. To the ancients it was an object of 
awe and veneration; to the moderns for 
twelve hundred years it has been a bone of 
contention and a coveted possession. It has 
experienced fifteen memorable sieges, and 
its history in great measure centres round 
‘those successive conflicts, a stirring record 
of capture and recapture, siege and counter- 
siege. But our minds have been so occupied 
with the history of its later sieges, that we 
are apt to regard Gibraltar as an eighteenth- 
century product. This would be a grievous 
error; for, long before the days of good King 
Alfred, Gibraltar had a history at once event- 
ful and romantic. 

Gibraltar has been known since the days 
of the Pheenician navigators. In the primi- 
tive geography of the early Greeks and 
Romans it was Clape, and formed one of the 
renowned Pillars of Hercules, that for cen- 
turies were believed to be the western 
boundary of the habitable globe. The twin 
pillar was Abyla, a lofty eminence on the 
African side near Ceuta. 

The rock is situated at the extremity of a 
low sandy peninsulas and is formed of Jur- 
assic limestone on a Silurian base. It is 
three miles in length, of an average breadth 
of three-quarters of a mile, and is about 
seven miles in circumference. It attains its 
greatest height in O’Hara’s Tower, fourteen 
hundred and eight feet above the sea. The 
signal station is twelve hundred and fifty- 
five feet in height. Outlined against the 
evening sun the rock as a whole presents the 
figure of a lion couchant, with its bead 
turned towards Spain. Nor in form alone is 
it the symbol of the king of beasts. Its 
teeth are those murderous batteries that 
bristle on every part of that giant ‘‘ head,’ 
and its roar is the thunder from their thou- 
sand iron throats. 

We have no certain information that Gib- 
raltar was recognized and employed as a 
place of strength before the eighth century 
of our era. But in 711 A.D. the Saracen 
leader Tarik-ibn-Zeyad, a general of the 
Calif Al Walid, crossed from Africa for the 
invasion of the kingdom of the Visigoths. 
He was at once impressed with its strength 


and strategic importance. Accordingly, he- 


fortified it both to form a base of operations 
and to afford a ready means of access from 
the African coast. From the leader, Tarik, 
the place was named Gebel-el-Tarik (Tarik’s 
Hill), a corruption of which gives us Gib- 
raltar. Thus the ‘‘lion” passed into the 
hands of the Moors; and for eight hundred 
years the banner of the prophet floated over 
it in spite of the valor and enthusiasm of 
the christian warriors. 

The first siege was in 1309. In that year 
it was taken by Alonzo Perez de Guzman 
for Frederick LV. of Spain. He, like Romu- 
lus of old, endeavored to attract inhabitants 
to the place by making it an asylum for 
thieves and murderers, and by granting ex- 
emption from import or export duties. 

In 1315 Gibraltar was besieged for the 
second time. Ismail ben Ferez brought up 
his forces and strove to make himself master 
of it. But he was successful. However, no 
long respite was allowed the garrison. The 
third siege began in 1333. Vasco Paez de 
Meria, the governor, had suffered the forti- 
fications to decay, and the numbers of the 
garrison to be seriously diminished. Thus, 
when it was attacked in force by the army of 
Mahomet IV., king of Fez, it was compelled 
to capitulate. Scarcely was the capitulation 
an accomplished fact, when the fourth siege 
was set afoot. Alfunzo, king of Castile, 
strove to recover his lost possession. His 
attack was indeed valiant and determined, 
but at the same time useless and unsuccess- 
ful. He was at length fain to raise the 
siege, and content himself with a tribute for 
the rock from Abdul Melek of Granada. 

Alfonzo was indeed baffled, but not dis- 
heartened. In 1344 he attacked Algeciras 
with success, and was encouraged once more 
to try his fortune on Gibraltar. Thus came 
the fifth siege of the rock. In 1349 he in- 
vested it in strength; but in 1350 he was 
carried off by the plague, and so the siege 
came to an untimely end. 

There was now respite from siege for a 
period of sixty years; but in 1410 there was 
another struggle for the coveted possession. 
Again it was lost and won. Yussef III., 
king of Granada, succeeded in wresting it 
from the king of Morocco. This was the 
sixth siege. 
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Once more the Spaniards determined to 


oust the infidel, and n laid siege to the 
rock, and the sevetth’ siege was begun. The 
commander of the attacking forces was the 
Spanish Count of Niebla, Enrico de Guzman. 
The attempt was an utter failure, and proved 
disastrous both to the general and to his 
forces. 

Soon, however, a brighter day dawned for 
Spanish chivalry and pride. In 1462 the 
fortress was invested by a hostile force for 
the eighth time. The Christian warriors 
again drew the leaguer of battle round the 
devoted rock. Their leader was Alonzo de 
Arcos; and in August, Gibraltar was finally 


_ wrested from the Moors, and the Crescent 


was replaced by the Cross. Thus, after a 
lapse of eight long centuries, the fortres, 
passed once more under the christian sways 
and under it has remained sincs that day. 
At last the Spaniards had won that proud 
possession, for which they had striven for 
hundreds of years; but they were not to be 
permitted to enjoy itin peace. And, strange 
to say, the enemy on this occasion came 
from within, from themselves. The Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, a powerful grandee, had 
assisted at the capture of the rock. When 
it was at length won, he was seized with the 
desire to possess it for himself. Ferdinand 
IV., his king, naturally was opposed to this, 
and for some time was able to maintain the 
claims of the crown. The duke, however, 
was not to be baffled, and appealed to arms. 
After a struggle, he succeeded in making 


‘himself master of the place. Thus Gibraltar 


was beseiged for the ninth time. 

The king was now fain to make a com- 
promise. Accordingly, in 1469, he declared 
the son and heirs of the duke governors of 
the rock forever. In 1479, Ferdinand and 
Isabella made the second Duke Marquis of 
Gibraltar; but in 1492, Don Juan, the third 
duke, was allowed to retain possession of 
the fortress with great reluctance. A 
stronger step was taken in 1501, when Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega was ordered to ‘take posges- 
sion of Gibraltar in the name of the king. 
It was then incorporated with the rest of 
the Spanish dominions. Naturally enough, 
Don Juan was not disposed thus tamely to 
yield up a possession of such honor and 
power. He assembled a force, and added'a 
tenth to the long series of sieges alréady 
recorded. Needless to say the attempt: was 
failure. 

Peace now reigned over the silent “iota” 


for thirty-four years. It was the calm be- 


fore the storm. An enemy terrible in- 


was soon to encircle the rock with his 
fanatic hordes, flushed with conquest and 
success. The pirates of Algiers had sworn 
to plant the Crescent once more upon the 
rocky summit. The struggle was fierce and 
bloody; but the torn and shattered followers 
of the prophet were forced to quit the field. 
Thus closed the eleventh siege. 

Spain was now in the height of her power 
and prosperity. Her sons were vigorous 
and high spirited. Great efforts were there- 
fore made to refortify and strengthen Gib- 
raltar in every way. Their exertions were 
conspicuously successful, and the fortress 
was considered throughout Europe as im- 
pregnable. The belief was, however, dis- 
pelled in 1704, when Sir Rooke, with a com- 
bined English and Dutch fleet, and assisted 
by a body of troops under Prince George of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, planted the British flag 
upon its battlements. After a vigorous bom- 
bardment, they landed in force and carried 
the fortress by assault. Through unaccout- 
able oversight, the Spaniards had allowed 
the garrison to be reduced to the perilous 
number of one hundred and fifty men. 
Such, then, was the twelfth siege. 

No sooner was their proud possession lost 
to them, than the Spaniards realized their in- 
sensate folly, and determined to recover it 
at all hazards. Accordingly, before the 
captors should have time to strengthen the 
fortifications, they invested it by land and 
sea. Gibraltar was captured by the British 
on the 24th of July, and on the 13th of Octo- 
ber the siege was begun. The Spanish fleet 
was, however, dispersed by Sir John Leake. 
On land, their forces experienced no better 
fortune. The Marquis of Villadarias fared 
80 badly that he was superseded by Marshal 
Tesse. Even he could not command suc+ 
cess; and in 1705 he was compelled to raise 
the siege. 

During the subsequent twenty years there 
was cessation from hostilities. Instead of 
attack and defence, negotiations during all 
those years were conducted for the peaceful 
surrender of the fortress. At last, in 1726, 
the Spaniards had recourse to arms, and the 
fourteenth siege was soon in progress. The 
defence was conducted under General Clay- 
ton and Lord Portmore. It was splendidly 
effectual. On the 23d of June an armistice 
was agreed on; and although the war 
‘dragged on for two years longer, the siege 
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was practically at an end. The Spaniards 
thus baffled in negotiations and in arms were 
forced to endure what they could cure 
neither by might nor counsel. 

Gibraltar now enjoyed peace for half a 
century. Seldom, indeed, had the great 
fortress been so long free from strife and 
conflict. Then the clouds began to gather, 
and the storm burst with a fury that shook 
the very pillars of Hercules themselves. 
The fifteenth siege of Gibraltar, known as 
the Great Siege, was rapidly closing in upon 
the devoted garrison. Britain was in the 
thick of a desperate struggle with her re- 
volted colonies. In 1778, France had ac- 
knowledged America as an independent 
power. This naturally led to a declaration 
of war against her. Spain took the opportu- 
nity to join the hostile coalition, and at once 
made a most determined effort to recover 
Gibraltar. Their plan of operations was a 
blockade. They therefore invested it by 
land and sea in the strictest manner, and by 
cutting off all supplies, strove to reduce the 
place by famine. They had nearly suc- 
ceeded, when Admiral Darby contrived to 
bring the long-looked for supplies and re- 
inforcements. The Spaniards were morti- 
fied to have success thus dashed from their 
grasp. The blockade was made stricter than 
ever, and none might come forth from the 
rock nor enter into it. Once more success 
seemed near. The garrison were in dread- 
ful straits—a fact quite well know to the 
besiegers. To the utter confusion of the 
Spaniards, however, almost at the last mo- 
ment the topsails of a mighty armada rose 
above the horizon. It was the British fleet. 
Strong men wept for joy as a hundred sails 
of their native land swept proudly into the 
bay, laden with everything that the hearts 
of famine-stricken men could desire. They 
were conveyed by a gallant show of Britain’s 
men-of-war—the dreaded ‘‘ wooden walls,” 
for those were the days of Nelson and Tra- 
falgar. The Spaniards were now totally ex- 
asperated, and turned the blockade into a 
siege. The blockade had commenced in 
June 1779, and now, in 1781, before the un- 
lading could be finished, a terrific bombard- 
ment was opened upon the place. 

In July 1782 the Spaniards were reinforced 
by the French. Preparations were now 
made for a grand assault. A powerful fleet 
Was assembled round the battered rock. 
Their chief hope, however, was ten floating 
batteries designed by D’Arcon, a French en- 
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gineer. Ten Spanish battleships were sac- 
rificed for these. Their tall sides were cut 
down, leaving but one deck, on which were 
planted the heaviest known ordnance. With 
such skill were they constructed as to be 
deemed invincible. 

Meantime, the garrison within were not 
passing their days in slumber. They saw 
only too well how dreadful would be the con- 
flict, and strained every nerve to combat 
their opponents. ‘Old Eliott,” the grim 
old Scot was the life and soul of the fortress. 
His means of offence was in all seven thou- 
sand men and eighty guns. Furnaces also 
were prepared for a constant supply ef red- 
hot shot. 

On the 13th of September the final strug- 
gle began. The Britons within were ready; 
and even before the great batteries: had 
quite come into position, the red-hot iron 
shower poured fast upon them from above. 
Soon it was answered from every part of the 
hostile line. The scene was indescribable. 
Travelers have told us the horrors of a tropi- 
cal thunder-storm; but no tropical thunder- 
storm ever shot such lightnings and thun- 
derings. Four hundred of the heaviest guns 
were blazing and crashing at the same mo- 
ment. The shock was tremendous. The 
very earth seemed to rock and tremble un- 
der the incessant discharge. All through 
the day the conflict raged. Night settled 
down, ‘and still Eliott’s guns thundered 
defiance from the rock.” By one o’clock, 
two of the floating batteries were a prey to 
the flames. By morning, nine out of the 
ten ‘invincible’ batteries were destroyed, 
together with a great part of the fleet. 
Every resource of power and skill had been 
employed in vain; and although the block- 
ade lasted on till February 2, 1788, the con- 
test was recognized as over. Eliott and his 
eighty guns had indeed given a good ac- 
count of themselves; and the old war-worn 
veteran was rewarded with a peerage, and 
became Lord Heathfield. 

We are so much accustomed to think of . 
Gibraltar as a fortress that we are apt to 
overlook the fact that it is besides a consid- 
erable town and a flourishing seaport. It 
has been a free port since 1705. Its total 
population numbers some twenty-five thou- 
sand, including from five to six thousand 
soldiers. The governor exercises all the 
functions of the legislative and executive, 
aud is always an officer of experience and 
ability. For the purely local business of the 
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town there is a board of sanitary commis- 
sioners. The whole community is, how- 
ever, regulated by military usage. This 
arises greatly from the circumstance that 


the gates are opened and shut precisely at 


gun-fire morning and evening. 
Gibraltar is the strongest British garrison 
abroad, and costs from three to four hundred 
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thousand pounds yearly. No wayfarer may 
sojourn in Gibraltar without a pass from the 
town major. If he desires to prolong his 
stay, he must find a consul or householder 
to be responsible for his conduct. Permits 
are granted for only short periods—ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty days. They can, however, 
be renewed. 


A 


SONG OF MAY. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 


ER us now banish ev’ry saddened thought. 
The earth is full of happiness to-day ; 
New glory from the spring the hills have caught, 
And all the fields are gay 
With flow’rs and gong, with sunshine and sweet airs, 
And spreading trees in freshest leafage drest. 


Here many we find a solace for our cares 


Of nature’s tranquil breast. 


The brook runs by with rapid sparkling flow— 
There is a joyous tinkle in its song— 
Through tufts or bright marsh-marigold that glow 
Its margin all along; 
Life’s quickened pulse with joy is beating high; 
The long bright days of summer are at hand, 
When, like a benediction, the blue sky 
Smiles o’er the plenteous land. 
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- HAT a lovely house! What ex- 
quisit taste!’ said all the fashion- 
able world when they found themselves in 


_ Lady Mary Pardecat’s new house in Eaton 


clever. 


place. “Dear Lady Mary, you have the 
true artistic sense—such a wonderful ca 
ception of color!” 

“ Do you really think so?” babbled poor 
old Sir James Pardecat, an uxorious old 
gentleman, who was devoted to his young 
wife. *“‘Iamsoglad. Of course I think it 
very beautiful. But, then, Mary is so 
You have no idea what a manager 
she is. Why, if I were to tell you the 
exact amountjwhich the whole of this fur- 
nishing and decorating cost you would not 
sbelieve it—positively you would not believe 
it.?? 

* Aa Sir James went about prattling senilely 
to every one he met about the wonders of 
his-:wife, and the marvelously small cost of 
the magnificence with which she had in- 
vested their new house, it happened that an 
inquisitive lady—one Mrs. Leigh—who was 
fond of inquiring into details, especially 
those of a purely personal and private 


nature, caught him up abruptly with the 
question:— 

“* Well and how much did it cost ?” 

Without reflecting that he had no right to 
make indiscreet revelations of this kind, Sir 
James named the sum which made the lady 
toss her head and elevate her eye-brows, 

‘**T shall be very glad to know whom she 
employed.” observed Mrs, Leigh in a pecul- 
iar tone. ‘‘ Such a benefactor of his species 
ought not to be allowed to hide his light 
under a bushel. | 

Sir James never could comprehend sar- 
easm, and he gave the required information 
with all] the good faith in the world. 

“It is perfectly ridiculous,” commented 
Mrs. Leigh, when she had told this story to 
the first person whom she met afterward. 
“The house must have cost at least twice 
this sum, or probably, three times. Depend 
upon it, my dear, Sir James is a doting old 
fool, and his wife is deceiving him. Some 
day he will wake up to find out that she 
has enormous unpaid bills out over half 
London—or worse, that, somebody pays her 
bills for her on the quiet.” 
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unchecked. 


LADY MARY’S 


Mrs. Leigh was one of those thorough- 
going little women who never do things by 
halves. Having made up her mind that Sir 
James Pardecat was the victim of a gross 
deception on the part of his wife, and that 
the furnishing of the new house must have 
cost, at leas!, twice as much as it was sup- 
posed te have done, she felt a keen desire to 
prove herself to be in the right, if it was 
only for her own satisfaction. 

Besides,” she argued, “it is a positive 

duty not to permit these scandals to go on 
London society has now 
reached a state when unless the respectable 
elements combined to resist and expose the 
disreputable ones, there is no knowing what 
we shall arrive at.”’ 
Inspired by this public spirited view, she 
set to work to make inquiries and to procure 
estimates of the cost of furnishing and dec- 
crating a house of certain size according to 
a stated plan, which was based as closely as 
possible on the dimensions and the style of 
the Pardecat mansion. She applied to vari- 
ous firms, including one which Sir James 
had mentioned. The estimates which they 
sent in as requested varied considerably, and 
one firm of great eminence roundly declared 
that it was impossible to give any more 
accurate statement than that the total cost 
would certainly not be less than a specified 
sum, and might be considerably more. The 
lowest estimate, however, was largely over 
the sum which Lady Mary professed to have 
expended. 

The worst of it was, moreover, that the 
conclusion which Mrs, Leigh drew was per- 
fectly accurate up to a certain point. Lady 
Mary had been induced by her love of 
pretty and costly things, and the dexterous 
seduction of a skillful agent, to run up a bill 
for nearly twice the amount which she pre- 
tended to have spent in furnishing. The 
agent had told her that there would be no 
necessity to pay for years; that she would 
never be troubled in the slightest degree 


for the money, and that she settled her 


liability by small yearly instalments which 
would not hamper her in the slightest. In 
short; every possible temptation was spread 
in her path so cleverly that when she yielded 
at last to the wailes ofthe upholstery fiend 
she did so with the firm conviction that she 
had made an exceedingly-good bargain, and 
that it was entirely owing to her talents for 
practical business that she had come est 80 
successfully. 
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It would be delightful, she thought, to be 
able to furnish her house according to her 
own taste, without being hampered in any 
way by debt, or being obliged to confess to 
her husband that she had been unable to 
keep within the limits of the sum allotted to 
her. 

It was shortly after the completion of the 
house that people began to talk about the 
Arabian Nights’? bazaar which was to be 
held at the Albert Hall for the benefit of a 
hospital. The programe announced that the 
stalls and arena would be arranged to repre- 
sent some of the most celebrated scenes 
from the well known collection of Oriental 
scenes, while the stallholders and their 
assistants would impersonate many of the 
loveliest and most interesting of the heroines. 

“You ought to have Lady Pardecat on 
your committe of management,” said little 
Mrs. Leigh, with a malicious twinkle in her 
eye. ‘She has such exquisite taste, and is 
such a wonderful woman of business. Look 
how magnificently she furnished her house, 
and for what a marvelously small sum.” 

“ That is not at all a bad idea,” said the 
Countess Fitz-James, who was one of the 
leading spirits of the bazaar, and she wrote 


at once to Lady Mary Pardecat, asking her 


to serve on the committee. 
‘* What a bore,” said Lady Mary; when 
she had skimmed the epistle. “ A bazaar 


‘of all things in the world, and this cold 


weather, too. Certainly not! And yet I 
don’t know. It sounds a very pretty idea, 
and I think I should look, very well as a 
Sultana. And besides, after all it is fora 
charity. But I must hear something about 
the costumes. I think I should like to go as 
the Fair Persian. 

Lady Mary’s ideas with regard to the 
Orient were a trifle vague. She imagined 
that a tout ensemble which included golden 
hair, a soft, creamy complexion, large gray 
eyes and a delicate nez retrousse would form 
an admirable realization of the beautious 
damsel alluded to. It did not oveur to her 
that the attributed, ‘‘ could have any signifi- 
cance apart from the question of coloring. 
When, therefore, she found that the com- 
mittee were glad to accept all her sugges- 
tions en bloc, and to leave her costume to 
her own lack of discretion, she entered 
heartily into the scheme, and was soon ac- 
tively engaged in arranging that her stall 
should be the most beautiful and attractive _ 
feature of the whole bazaar. 
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It was shortly after she had taken up with 
the new amusement that the agent who had 
beguiled her, presented what he called ‘a 
formal memoramdum ” of the cost of fur- 
nishing her house in the shape of a gigantic 
bill; in which every item was entered at 
length. She glanced over the document 
carelessly enough, for she attached very little 
importance to it, but her attention was sud- 
denly arrested by the sight of the total, 
which largely exceeded her expectation. 

“There is some mistake here,’”’ she said, 
petulantly. ‘‘ You must have overcharged 
for several things. You said the whole ex- 
pense would not be more than so much, and 
now it mounts up to a good deal more.”’ 

The agent hastened to explain with the 
most obsequious humility that the mistake 
was his, and that nothing had ever grieved 
him so much in his life as the fact that he 
had misled her in such an important matter, 
The explanation was that, when he told her 
the cost of certain items, he did not know 
that, owing to the operation of the strikes 
and the destruction caused by the blizzards 
in America, the prices had gone up very 
greatly, and, though his firm had supplied 
the articles at the very lowest possible price, 
simply out of there regard to her, it was 
impossible for them to charge less without 
suffering a loss themselves. He was so 
-vexed about it that he was determined at 
once to resign his post in order to show his 
sympathy with her. 

Lady Mary told him in reply that she was 
“very angry both with him and his firm, but 

that it would be idiotic of him to resign his 

post, which would do her no good, and 
would injure him very considerably. She 
added that she almost felt inclined to insist 
on their taking the things back. 

“It is a most shamful trick,’’ she said, 
warmly. ‘* But that is alway the way that 
people take advantage of ladies. I have a 
great mind to lay the whole case before my 
husband; and he would very soon show you 

that he is not to be trifled with.” 

* However, she did not do that. She un- 
besomed herself to the full, and discharged 
an immense load of vicarious wrath on the 
head of the agent, who, being highly paid 

for this kind of service, received the volley 


\with such humility that when Lady Mary 


4 -had.exhausted her vials she relented a little. 


a» “I dare say you are not to blame.” she 
“said, graciously, ‘‘ but one can’t help being 
put out by this sort of thing.” 
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She reflected privately that after all this 
overcharge would not make much difference; 
she would only have to pay an extra instal- 
ment for an additional year orso. The pros- 
pect was a distant one, and in the meantime 
the house was so lovely that she had not the 
heart to disturb it. 

The second shock was administered when 
she paid the first instalment of her debt or 
in addition to her receipt she received a 
written notice to the effect that five per 
cent. interest was charged on all debts 
which were not settled within a year from 
the date of contracting. This meant that by 
the time she had paid off the original charge 
she would have incurred a fresh one in the 
way of interest, amounting to about a third 
of the legitimate amount. 

She begnn to perceieve not only that she 
was being robbed by handfuls by a set of 
unscrupulous thieves, but that they consid- 
ered her so completely in their power that 
they need no longer take any trouble to 
hoodwink her. She disliked this latter idea 
even more than the first and she set her wits 
to work to devise a plan which would make 
her even with these rascally impostors. She 
was especially desirious of this because she 
had noticed that her husband had lately 
fallen into a tiresome habit of alluding 
vaguely to the evil habit which some wives 
had of running bills without the knowledge 
of their spouses, and though she did not 
think that the poor old dear could really be 
suspicious of her, still she would have liked 
to know that the receited bill for the total 
sum was safe in her escritoire, and that this 
dangerous liability was no longer impending 
over her head. 

After further reflection she ordered her 
carriage and drove round to the depot of 
Messrs. Skinnam & Fleece, the celebrated 
upholsterers, who were responsible for the 
furnishing of her house. She was received 
with the utmost obsequiousness by the shop 
people, and was shown, with much defer- 
ence and many bows, into the back room, 
where Mr, Skinnam, the head of the firm, 
lurked like an overgrown spider in the centre 
of his web. 

A somewhat animated colloquy ensued. 

“The long and short of it is,” observed 
Lady Mary, excitedly, ‘** that I won’t submit 
to this extortion, I would sooner tell my 
husband all about it at once, and go into 
court even, rather than be robbed in this 
way. I am confident that my husband 
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would not pay a penny more than the judge 
obliged him to, and I can’t believe that any 
judge would say that this way of doing 
business was fair. It is outrageous, and I 
am sure that if it were exposed in court and 
the papers it would do you no end of 
harm.” 

Mr. Skinnam thought so too. The pros- 
pect struck him as peculiarly uninviting. He 
had some difficulty in restraining his temper, 
as he replied loftily. 

“*T have no fear whatever of the law, my 
lady. Our methods of business are abso- 
lutely fairand unimpeachable. But I should 
deeply regret being obliged to deal at all 
harshly with a lady ’»—— 

‘* Never mind the lady. I am determined 
not to pay more than the first estimate; so 
if you think you are ill used and are confi- 
dent in the justice of your claim ’— 

But it was obvious that Mr. Skinnam was 
by no means in that enviable position. He 
hemmed a little, tried hard not to scowl, and 
then observed, in grating tones:— 

‘“ Perhaps it might be possible to arrange 
this distressing business in some other way. 
I can scarcely imagine that your ladyship 
wishes us to lose this large sum/entirely, 
and, on the other hand, we would do any- 
thing to satisfy so esteemed a customer. 
Now, if your ladyship would give us your 
valuable recommendation and enable us to 
increase our connection by a few wealthy 
and liberal customers, it would be quite 
worth our while to give you a receipt in full 
for the whole amount of your bill in return 
for the half you offer.” 

“I don’t quite understand,” said Lady 
Mary, u trifle mystified at the turn matters 
had so suddenly taken. “I will tell my 
friends, if you like, that 1 bought my furni- 
ture of you; but I can’t promise that they 
will come to you in consequence.” 

“The mere recommendation would be 


enough, my lady,” replied Mr. Skinnam, - 


eagerly. ‘* And if you would be so good as 
to decidedly recommend us, that would be 
better still. Or, stay my lady, does your 
ladyship happen to know any of the parties 
that are getting up this ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Bazaar, that seems to be spending so much 
money in advertisements ? ”’ 

“Well, as it happens,” she replied, “I 
am one of the committee myself. But what 
has that to do with the question ?” 

“* Well, you see, my lady, for a big bazaar 
at the Albert Hall; say, they would want 


some dozen stalls to be erected, decorated 
and furnished, and, besides, there would be 
any amount of scarves, ribbons, hangings, 
red cloth, Italian poles, and—er—what not, 
to be supplied, all of which would cost 
money, and might be reasonably expected to 
bring in a handsome piece of profit- to the 
firm that was lucky enough to get the order.”’ 

He paused and looked her straight in the 

face. 
** Now, if your ladyship could get us the 
contract to supply the bazaar, it would be 
worth our while to make the deduction you 
wish, and give you an acquittance in full.” 

‘*T am not sure that I comprehend,” said 
Lady Mary, on whose visage dislike and 
perplexity struggled for the mastery. ‘* How 
can it be worth your while ”—— 

‘*There is nothing to understand,” re- 
plied Skinnam, in his most obsequious man- 
ner. ‘* All that we want is your most es- 
teemed recommendation, and if we get the 
order the acquittance shall be in your hands 
by the next post.” 

“ Oh, if that is all you want,” said Lady 
Mary, her brow clearing, ‘‘ I think I can as- 
sure you of the order, for Lady Fitz James 
asked me only yesterday what I thought, 
and I would have recommended you only I 
was so angry with you. And nothing has 
been decided yet.” 

Lady Mary had not over-estimated her 
power. She consulted the committee, and 
told them that the man who had furnished 
the house wanted to ‘‘ do” the bazaar. The 
committee agreed that if ‘‘ the man”’ was as 
successful with the bazaar as he had been 
with the house, it ought to be a very pretty 
show indeed. The result was that Messrs. 
Skinnam & Fleece duly received the order, 
and on the following morning the senior 
partner called in Eaton place and presented 
Lady Mary with her receipt. 

** And your ladyship may be quite easy in 
your mind,’ he said. ‘“‘ We were deter- 
mined to do the thing handsomely, so it is 
understood in the shop that we considered 
that we had overcharged, and the books 
have been corrected.”’ 

With many bows and protestations of the 
honor and pleasure it was to him, and of the 
superhuman efforts which his firm would 
make to carry out the arrangements of the 
bazaar to the satisfaction of the committee, 
and, above all, her ladyship, the honest 
tradesman departed, and enjoyed a good 
chuckle to himself on the way home. 


As he left the boudoir Sir James Pardecat 
entered, and Lady Mary had only time to 
hide the receipted bill hastily in her blotting- 
book, before her husband was bending over 
her, looking anxiously in her face with the 
wistful expression which had astonished her 
of late. 

‘Is anything the matter?’ she inquired, 
a little peevishly. 

“I hope not,” he said, with a lingering 
intonation. 

**Then, for heaven’s sake, 0 away like a 
dear, good creature, for I am up to my eyes 
in business for this tiresome bazaar, and I 
haven’t a moment to spare.”’ 

This seemed to be so literally true, that 
with inconceivable carelessness she forgot 
all about the tell-tale receipt which she had 
thrust so hastily into her blotting-book, and 
there it lay unheeded until about a month 
later. Then it happened that she once more 
in a great hurry, and sent her husband to 
get her a sheet of paper. The first thing 
which met his eyes when he opened the 
book was the bill. 

He looked at it with horrified curiosity, 
and then sat down in his wife’s chair, com- 
pletely overwhelmed with emotion. ll his 
worst suspicions seemed to have been real- 
ized. The insinuations which Mrs. Leigh 
had thrown out to the effect that Lady Mary 
seemed to have a wonderful power of get- 
ting things at half the price which other 
people would have to pay for them, had for 
some time past aroused uneasy ideas in his 
breast, which he. had tried hard to dispel, 
but in vain. Now, however, when positive 
proof that hie wife had deceived him lay 
within his very grasp, it is not strange that 
he jumped at once to the worst possible con- 
clusion, and that heaven and earth seemed 
to reel round him in the shock of that terri- 
ble discovery. 

As soon as his limbs had recovered their 


power, he hastened to Lady Mary, and, with © 


the proof of ber guilt in his hand, taxed her 
with this deception. 

* “Well,” she replied, with unexpected 
calmoess, ‘it is of no use denying it—so, I 
did deceive you. I didn’t mean to, and I 
am heartily sorry I did not tell you at once. 
I had no intention of doing it at first, but 
those rascals from Skinnam’s led me on to 
exceed a little here and a little there, in 
order}jto make the rooms more chic, and 
they thoroughly took me in by understating 
prices, and promising that 1 could pay off 
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bit by bit at my own convenience. I am 
only a woman, and I like pretty things, and 
it seemed so easy—so it isn’t odd that I gave 
way. Then, when they sent in the bill, 
they overcharged on everything in the most 
shameful way. But, after all, what does it 
matter? The affair is settled. Voila!” 

‘“*What does it matter!’ shrieked Sir 
James. ‘* Wretched woman, as if that were 
not the worst part of all! Who gave you 
the money? I insist on knowing.” 

“ Who gave me the money!” replied Lady 
Mary, elevating her eye-brows, ‘* who would, 
I should like to know. You really must be 
going out of your mind, James!” Then 
with startling abruptness her bearing altered 
in the most surprising manner, her beauti- 
ful eyes flashed fire, and her tiny fingers 
assumed a most threatening pose. ‘ You 
are a wicked old man,” she cried, in ringing 
tones, which fell on Sir James’ ear like the 
blast of a trumpet, ‘‘ and what is worse, a 
very foolish one, I have a very good mind to 
go away from you at once, and never speak 
to you again.” 

‘* How did you manage to pay aed bill?” 
he repeated, doggedly. 

“*T didn’t pay it. At least, I ante paid 
what I owed,’’ she answered, contemptu- 
ously. “ You don’t deserve to know any 
more than that, but just to show you what 
an imbecile you have made of yourself, sit 
down, if you can, and I will tell you.” She 
rapidly ran over the outline of the com- 
promise she had effected with Messrs. Skin- 
nam & Fleece. ‘‘ And, would you believe 
it, at the close of the bazaar these rascals 
actually sent us in a bill which would have 
swallowed up nearly all the receipts, and 
was quite double what they were entitled to 
charge, even on the most liberal scale. That 
was. their way of recouping themselves. 
Why, what’s the matter? Are youill? You 
look very queer.” 

For Jir James had risen with a fixed, 
ghastly look of horror on his countenance. 

‘Good God!” he cried, in a tone of bit- 
ter anguish, “‘ to think that my wife, whom 
I have so loved and honored, could have 
done this terrible thing. I would rather 
have paid the whole sum ten times over than 
that you should have sunk so low, and so 
disgraced the name you bear as to rob 4 
charity.” 

‘s Why, you silly goose!” she cried quick- 
ly, secretly rather pleased to find that it was 
not the money that the poor old thing was 
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fussing so much about. ‘Do you suppose 
that we paid their monstrous charges? Not 
a bit of it. I flew into the city and told 
Harry Pardecat all about it—about my folly 
and the bill and everything. I knew that 
he would get me out of it, he is so clever, 
and, as he is a nephew, it didn’t matter. 
Besides, he swore that he wouldn’t say a 
word about it at home.” 

“The scene must have been funny,’’ con- 
tinued Lady Mary, after a slight interval for 
breath. ‘* When Skinnam came to receive 
payment, Harry, inthe most natural manner 


_handed him a check for half the amount. 


‘There is some mistake,’ said Skinnam. 
‘This is only half the amount.’ ‘ Exactly,’ 
replied Harry, as coolly as_ possible, ‘I 
thought that was your regular way of doing 
business, to charge double, take half and re- 


ceipt the original bill.’ Harry says that the 
rascal’s face was a sight to witness, and that 
he wanted to know*with a lot of naughty 
swear words—what Harry meant. ‘ Why, 
here is one of your bills,’ cried Harry, pull- 
ing out my bill. ‘I understand that in that 
case you took half rather than go into court 
and be exposed, and so I suppose you will 
do the same in this case, or go into court 
and appear as a charity robber. And if you 
swear again in my presence,’ added Harry, 
calmly, as if it were the most natural re- 
mark in the world, ‘I will throw you out of 
the room.’ Well the result was that Skin- 
nam, seeing that he had a clever and deter- 
mined man to deal with, took the check and 
walked off, looking the very picture of a de- 
feated scoundrel. Now, have I robbed the 
charity or any one?” 


FIDELITY AND PRINCIPLE. 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCE. 


SINGULAR circumstance occurred on 
board the frigate B——, while lying 
at Callao, port of Lima, some years ago. It 
was near the hour of noon. The sun lay 
hot upon the spar-deck. The after-guard 
and forecastle-men were loitering about, 
some seated between the guns, engaged in 
reading, mending their clothes, or in desul- 
tory conversation; the topmen aloft reclined 
on the shady side or the lower mast-heads, 
while the officers, protected by the awning 
over the quarter-deck, were gathered about 
the capstan, discussing some object con- 
nected with their profession. 

On the gun-deck the waisters were growl- 
ing, as usual, at some trivial duty they had 
been called upon to perform; while the 
neighborhood of the cabouse was occupied, 
on the starboard side, by several old salis, 
with short black pipes in their mouths, and 
heads partly sunk between their shoulders, 
who were, doubtless, wondering why any 
man should be dissatisfied who could get 
plenty of grog and tobacco. 

On the other side of the cabouse, between 
two of the forward guns, were some half 
dozen blue jackets, with manacles on their 
limbs, and in front of whom a gray-backed 
marine, with musket on his shoulder, 


_ marched listlessly to and fro. The men in — 


bonds had remained on shore several hours 
without permission, and while there, had 
committed some trespass and got into trou- 
ble with the natives. There were seven of 
the delinquents in all. Six of them were 


. ironed in brig,’? and guarded by the 
-marine; while the seventh—no human could 


harm him more. 

Looking aft, you might have seen, on the 
lar-board side of the quarter-deck, a genteel 
figure with one hand in his vest and the 
other swinging carelessly at his side, and he 
walked fore and aft, scarcely even looking 
at his hands, and apparently uninterested in 
all that was passing around him. This was 
the commodore of the squadron in the Pacific. 
Our frigate was the flag-ship. 

But the commodore was not the mainly 
interesting object there. About midway, 
between the mainmaist and the floor of the 
cabin, there lay, upon a low table, a heap, 
some six feet in length, envelope by the 
glorious bunting; the starry banner of our 


‘country. 


This was the body of a weather-beaten tar 
who had seen much service, and who was 
with Porter when engaged in his desperate 
fight with the Cherub and Phebe, in a little 
bay near the harbor of Valpare iso. He had 
been twice wrecked, twice fir battle and had 


escaped many other dangers, to he finally 
killed in a drunken brawl at Callao. His 
body was covered with gashes, inflicted by 
the knives of the native cholans; but, strange 
to say, his six companions had scarcely 
received a wound. 

The stiffened body was now stretched on 
the gun-deck, and the commodore was pass- 
ing it in his walks, without seeming fo be con- 
scious of its presence, until a small midship- 
man ran down the after-ladder and said 
something to him in a low voice. The com- 
modore then turned, and having given a 
hasty glance at the body, went upon deck. 

It was then perceived that one of the 
ship’s cutters had just arrived. A lady, 
richly dressed, was handed over the side, 
during which ceremony the officiousness of 
the officers was such that the fair visitor 
narrowly escaped tumbling over one mid- 
shipman and running down another. The 
commodore was, however, on deck in time 
to give her a welcome. He then carefully 
led her down a ladder. They approached 
the body, and at the same time the commo- 
dore gave orders to uncover the corpse. 

As soon as the features of the dead were 
revealed, the Jady gave aslight start. Then 
she stood gazing upon the stony face for 
several minutes, with the keenest anguish 
imprinted on her pallid features. With a 


trembling hand, she placed a white rose on 


the bosom of the deceased. She then 
stooped down and touched her lips to his 
forehead, after which she immediately turned 
to the commodore. He led her, silently, to 
the spar-deck, and she passed over the side 
into the boat which had been manned and 
Was waiting for her. The seamen pulled 
her to the shore reported that she never 
spoke after leaving the frigate. Her features 
remained as pale as snow. On arriving at 
the beach, a carriage was in waiting for her; 
she entered it, and was driven in the direc- 
tion of Lima. 

_ Nothing could exceed the astonishment of 
the ship’s company at witnessing these 
movements, and the officers were quite as 
much mystified as the crew. The commo- 
dore was evidently the only person in the 
equadron who knew anything about the 
matter. The name of the deceased was 
Brady, a clever fellow, indeed, and a good 
sailor, but nothing more. That a lady, who 
evidently moved in the higher walks of 
society, should have evinced so much grief 
at the death of the hardy tar, especially 
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when nobody had ever heard him speak of 
any such lady, was wholly unaccountable to 
us all. 

The affair formed a subject of conversation 
throughout the whole squadron, for many 
months. The officers made inquiries in the 
city of Lima, but could only learn that an 
American lady arrived there about the time 
that we sailed into the harbor, and that she 
abruptly left for the United States, immed- 
iately after visiting our frigate. 

Several years afterwards, 1 formed an ac- 
quaintance with a young Philadelphian, who 
threw some light on the subject. The mys- 
terious lady was a near relative of his. It 
appeared that our shipmate, Brady, lived 
originally in Philadelphia, and was there 
known as a young merchant of much promise, 
esteemed for his probity, prudence and 
sagacity. He formed an acquaintance with 
a lady of singular beauty and remarkable 
accomplishments. She was also a person of 
fixed princivles, incapable of swerving from 
any course which she believed to be right. 
This firmness of resolve arose from no want 
of tenderness. She could make any sacrifice 
necessary to the happiness of others, except 
the sacrifice of right. 

The two lovers were deeply devoted in 
their attachment. Their love was planted 
on esteem. They entertained for each other 
the highest respect, as well as the most pas- 
sionate admiration. The wedding day was 
fixed, and their mutual friends regarded the 
match as a most proper one. They seemed 
to have been designed by heaven to mingle 
their destinies together. 

Brady had a female cousin, who had, from 
the first, looked upon this union with jaun- 
diced eyes. Although deficient in all those 
qualities which he deemed indispensable in 
a wife, she had taken it for granted that 
Brady could not see her without becoming 
smitten by her superior beauty and fashion- 
able manners. 

As the day approached for the nuptials, 
the cousin grew moody and thoughtful; but 
her most intimate companions never su- 
spected the turn which her envy had taken. 
Brady was under the necessity of leaving 
town on business, and to be absent several 
weeks. On his return the marriage was to 
take place. 

During his absence, strange reports had 
been circulated about Brady’s intended, and 
on his arrival in the city, he found an 
anonymous letter on his desk, which spoke 
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in the most pointed manner of the young 
lady’s misconduct. The name of the man 
was not given, but it was stated that her 
intercourse with him had been more than 
imprudent. 

In the evening, Brady called upon her 
whom he so truly loved, and presented her 
with the foul epistle, expressing his con- 
tempt for the villain who wrote it. Miss 
B—— read the letter, and laid it aside with 
a calm smile, but without making any re- 
mark. Brady would have been better 
pleased if she had made a few indignant 
observations upon the malice of the writer. 
Instead of doing so, she immediately began 
to converse upon some other theme, and her 
lover soon forgot the unpleasant object. 

On the next day, however, he perceived 
that when his friends met him, they fixed 
their eyes upon his countenance in a peculiar 
manner. To one of them he mentioned the 
fact, and then Brady was made acquainted 
with the slanderous reports which were fly- 
ing about, and which had already proved 
highly prejudical to the reputation of Miss 
B—. 

‘Brady questioned his friend closely, and 
made many other attempts to trace these 
reports to the fountain-head. In that he 
failed. The next time he saw Miss B——, 
she soon discovered an ominous reserve in 
his manner. She demanded the reason of 


this change, and he then stated that he had © 


heard charges made against her, which were 
of the same tenor of the annoymous letter. 
“* Of course,” added he, ‘‘ I do not believe a 
word of these malicious reports.”’ 

Still Miss B—— made no attempt to excul- 
pate herself, and conversed freely on other 
topics. It was soon manifest that her lover 
was becoming uneasy, and, at length, he 
ventured to inquire, in a tone of affected 
carelessness, whetner she had been to New 
York with her father or any other gentle- 
man, during his absence from the city. 

Leave me!” cried Miss B——, promptly. 
“ Leave me, Mr. Brady. The man who can, 
for a single moment, be influenced by slan- 
derous reports, before marriage, will never be 
satisfied with her whom he has doubted, 
after the union is consummated.” 

“But, Eliza, my dear, you do not sup- 


have no more to say,” interrupted Miss 
B——. rising, with the paleness of death on 
her features, and retiring at once. 

Brady sat ten minutes as if turned to 


stone. His features then began to relax, 
and with a smile, he said:— 

*¢ Pshaw! lovers’ quarrels! what a fool I 
am to take it so much to heart! These 
things always happen between engaged 
parties. But I must be more careful in 
future. I will now go home, and write her 
a letter of explanation. When she knows 
the true state of the case—yet she is no 
common woman—and, after all, conscious 
guilt—yes, conscious guilt would act thus, 
when called upon for an explanation. Is it 
not an ingenious way to avoid the probe? 
to assume the air of offended virtue—often 
done by the most abandoned—she would not 
have me marry her without an explanation, 
and then, ob, then, how could she retort, - 
could say, ‘I never told you that I was in- 
nocent,’ I must beware of that trap. But 
no; I believe her innocent; and did it become 
me to doubt her? Oh, it was most vile; I'll 
send her a letter; I’ll use such terms as 
would melt the heart of stone—confess my 
error—contrition—cause the pearly tears to 
start from her deep blue eyes, and she’ll 
love me more than ever! ” 

Sanguine was his conviction that a woman 
who truly loved him would ever be unable to 
resist his application for pardon. Deceitful 
is the heart of man. In the very moment 
that Brady was penning this repentant epis- 
tle, he was secretly reserving to himself the 
right of instituting such inquiries as should 
assure him of Miss B——’s innocence, be- 
fore he ventured to trust his honor in her 
keeping by making her his wife. The letter 
was sent, and the messenger brought it 
back unopened. 

‘* Was she not at home?” 

‘* Yes sir, the lady was at home; but she 
knew the handwriting, and said that she 
could receive nothing from you.” 

The warm sympathy of his friends, who 
universally condemned the conduct of Miss 
B——, supported Brady’s spirit for a time, 
and the serious doubts which they instilled 
into him, of the worthiness of his beloved 
object, prevented his making another at- 
tempt to shake her resolution. 

Of all the friends who came to the aid of 
Brady in the hour of his distress, the most 
attentive and affectionate was his fair cousin. 
He was touched by the gentleness of her 
manner, the soothing sweetness of her tones, 
and the tact which she displayed in the ap- 
plication of all those little arts which woman 
knows how to play off so well, when heartily 
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engaged in beguiling ‘the grief of another. 
He had never supposed that his cousin was 
capable of so much disinterested kindness. 
He grew fond of her society; to rest his lac- 
erated heart upon the soft down of her sym- 
pathizing bosom was a luxury he could not 
dispense with, and a comparison between 
his Cousin Flora, and the hard, unfeeling 
Eliza B——, gave overwhelming odds in fa- 
vor of the former beauty. 

Nevertheless, there were vast discrepances 
between the two young ladies, which Brady 
would have noted under other circum- 
stances; but now he was all sorrow, and 
Flora was all consolation. If his eyes were 
blinded, however, his heart was not wholly 


. 80, for he felt ‘‘like a guilty thing’? when 


he finally put ‘“‘ the momentuous question ” 
to his Cousin Flora. She cast down her 
eyes, and acted the part necessary on such 
occasions with the most becoming modesty 
and indecision, ending by accepting the 
offer. 

Preparations were made for the wedding, 
and he noise of Brady’s nuptials with Flora 
M—— was bruited about the fashionable 
portion of the city. It was then that Brady 
received the following note:— 


‘Will Mr. Brady favor the undersigned 
with a brief interview as soon as he is at 
leisure ? 

Euiza B——.” 


_“ Amazement!” cried Brady, letting the 
paper fall to the ground in his agitation; 
“this woman who refused even to read a let- 
ter of mine, now sues for.a personal inter- 
view! We are in luck. Ha, hal she has 
heard of my intended marriage, and her reso- 
lution gives way. It never rains but it 
pours. Scarcely have I made sure of one 
sweet angel, than another comes unbilden 
to fling herself into my arms! Well—but— 
there are some explanations to be made, for 
Eliza’s reputation has suffered; no matter, 
Iam all impatience to learn the meaning of 
this funny reaction in a mind so sternly 
framed,” and the young man hurried off 
toward Chestnut street. 

When he entered the well-known house, 
and his eye was greeted by the once familiar 
objects in the hall, he felt that he had never 
for a moment ceased to love the queenly 
creaiure whose presence he was seeking. 
Eliza met him on his entrance, and led him 
to a private apartment. 

My dearest Eliza 


‘* Pray cease, and sit down,” interrupted 

The composed and decided tone in which 
she uttered these few words sent an ice-bolt 
to his heart. 

‘*T learn, Mr. Brady, that you contemplate 
a union with your Cousin Flora. Now, sir, 
do you know who wrote this letter?” 

‘** No, certainly not. It is anonymous, and 
relates to certain reports ’”—— 

‘Yes sir; you presented it to me one 
evening, and I preserved it purposely, for 
the writer is well known tome.” 

“Toyou! Astonishing! Name the wretch, 
and I will 

** You will marry the one who dictated it 
all—is not that what you would say ? ”’ 

‘* For heaven’s sake, explain! ”’ 

“TI will,” returned Eliza, calmly. 
knew the handwriting at the first glance. 
It was written by a certain widow, or, rather, 
one who passes for a widow, for she was 
divorced from her husband. This widow 
is au intimate friend of your Cousin Flora, 
and the language of the letter is that of your 
affianced bride.” 

‘** Oh, stupid!” ejaculated the young man. 
“*T recollect; this accounts for all. Every- 
thing is now made plain. Monster! I have 
often been mystified by the conduct of my 
cousin, and only yesterday I came suddenly 
upon her while in conversation with that 
same widow. Both started, and my cousin 
looked much agitated. The ‘ widow’ gave 
me a glance, as she retired frem the apart- 
ment, that has dwelt unpleasantly on my 
memory ever since. Now I trace the inju- 
rious reports to the right source. How weak 
Ihave been! Nothing is now left for me 
but to”— He threw himself at the feet of 
Miss B—. 

‘* Rise, sir!’’ cried the young lady. ‘Our 
interview is over.” 

“Oh, Eliza! you cannot have forgot- 
ten 

‘“*T have forgotten nothing, sir. Nay, I 
love you still, and shall suffer far more 
acutely, until the day of my release from 
earthly sorrow—far more acutely than your- 
self. But we can never be united, and un- 
less, as in the present case, an interview is 
absolutely necessary to preserve you from 
terrible misfortune, we ‘must never meet 
more. I shall, however, watch over your 
welfare, The proof of my undying regard 
will be shown by making myself serviceable — 
to you on every occasion, where such a thing © 
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is possible. I pity and love you!” Fora 
moment she paused; there was an almost 
imperceptible softening in her tone; “‘ and 
be assured that if I was not firmly persuaded 
that our union would be unfortunate to 
yourself, 1 would gladly renew our inter- 
course.’’ 

‘* How can you imagine that the dearest 
wish of my heart ”—— 

‘“*Mr. Brady, the man who has once 
doubted the truth and virtue of a woman, 
has given the most unanswerable proof that 
he can never be happy with her. Fare- 
well! 

Miss B—— left the room, and Brady felt 
that he had seen her for the last time. 
Stunned and not knowing whether his foot- 
steps tended, the unhappy lover wandered 
into a part of the city which was infested by 
blacklegs of the fashionable stamp—young 
men of family, and some of them possessed 
of ample means. One of these, who had 
formerly been acquainted with Brady, but 
whom the latter had avoided of late years, 
slapped our hero on the back and cried:— 

‘“‘Halloo, Brady! in the dumps to-day? 
What ho! cheer up, man!” 

Brady looked up. A cheerful face met 
his glance. Brilliant, laughing eyes and 
ruddy cheeks greeted ‘him with a smile of 
kindly recognition. 

‘“'Where do you hide yourself? That’s 
not the way to live; don’t wonder you are 
blue. Live while you can, and take sorrow 
on the let alone principle. — now, 
you’re in love, I dare say.” 

We must not repeat all that was said on 
that occasion; but Brady was open to sym- 
pathy, and he was soon engaged in discuss- 
ing champagne with Munson. Reckless— 
perfectly reckless of the consequences, poor 
Brady learned to drink and play. The shock 
which he received was too much for an 
ardent mind like his, and he became unset- 
tled, neglectful of business, and fond of ex- 
citement. 


While his money lasted, he maintained a’ 


decent appearance among his former friends, 
and it was not till his bankruptcy was an- 
nounced that even Eliza B—— suspected 
the extravagances into which he had been 
led. Before she recovered from the sad 
announcement, she learned that he had left 
the country. 

Miss B——was possessed of great wealth, 


and as soon as she discovered that her late 
lover was a penniless wanderer in foreign 
lands, she lost no time in preparing to fol- 
low and aid him with her purse. Accom- 
panied by an aged Englishman, who had 
been a servant to her father, Eliza was near 
her unhappy lover during g'l the varied 
scenes through which he subsequently 
passed, and in moments of adversity, sud- 
den relief came to him from unknown 
sources. Strangers took him by the hand 
and offered him the means of establishing 
himself in respectable business. When in 
prison, and hopeless of escape, he was sup- 
plied witb rare delicacies, and his situation 
rendered as comfortable as possible. He 
often wondered at these things, but never 
suspected that a guardian angel was near, 
that the eye of measureless love was ever 
fixed upon him, and that all his hardships 
were observed and some of them even shared 
by the beautiful Eliza B——. 

Even in the terrible engagement between 
the Essex and the two British men-of-war, 
the faithful girl, disguised in the dress of a 
Spanish maiden, beheld the whole affair 
from the top of an adjacent hill, imploring 
heaven, at the discharge of every broadside, 
that her lover might escape unharmed. Lit- 
tle did Brady suspect that, when he returned 
to the United States in the Essex Jr., the 
beloved of his heart was a passenger in the 


same vessel. 


All that Eliza could do for her lover did 
not suffice to change his mode of life. When 
he received money, he spent it among his 
shipmates. He was utterly reckless and 
improvident. 

This was the man whose dead body lay 
upon the gun-deck of the frigate B——, and 
Eliza was the lady who came on board to 
take her final leave of our gallant but reck- 
less shipmate. 

Eliza did not long survive her lover. On 
her return to Philadelphia, after the decease 
of poor Brady, she sank into a lethargic con- 
dition—a state rather of stupefaction than 
of melancholy, from which her physicians 
could only arouse her by pronouncing the 


‘name of Brady. She would then open her 


eyes, glance around the apartment, and re- 
lapse quickly into her former state. Thus 
she remained for several weeks, when she 
quietly expired. 


BETTY’S 


ISS CAMPION was a little restless. 
She had dressed for dinner some time 
previously, and now moved backwards and 
forwards from her post of observation to 
consult the little Swiss clock hanging over 
the writting table—for her eyes were not as 
good as they had been. 

There were few people living who were 
dear to her, and of these she was expecting 
this evening the two whom she loved best 
in the world,—her goddaughter and name- 
sake, Betty Carew, and Colin Campion, her 
nephew. 

She had a definite object in view in bring- 
ing these young people together. A few 
weeks before she had an attack of bron- 

chitis, and this illness had suggested to her 
the advisibility of making her will. When 
she began to consider how she should divide 
her property between Betty and Colin her 
heart seemed torn asunder. She could not 
calmly contemplate her old lace and china 
and all her favorite personal possessions 
going out of the family, for she wanted 
Betty to have them. Colin must, of course, 


have the little estate, but then, too, he must. 


have the money to keep it up, for she did 
not wish Forde to be neglected after her 
death. 

At length an idea oceurred to her which, 
if carried out, would obviate all difficulties. 
Why should not Colin and Betty marry and 
share her fortune equally, wiihout any 
troublesome division of it? With this 
thought in her mind, Miss Campion had in- 
vited them to Forde, and was now awaiting 
Betty’s arrival with some nervousness. 

Her nervousness increased when she had 
‘welcomed her goddaughter and brought her 
into the drawing-room,—for it was necessary 
that she should make Betty understand how 
desirable a husband Colin wonld be without 
any suspicion in her mind. 

“You are very tired, dear,” she said, 
hastening to pore out a cup of tea with trem- 
bling fingers. ‘‘I shall never become rec- 
onciled to trains,—they are noisy and dusty. 
It is a pity we are in such a hurry nowadays. 
They managed better in the last century, 
when journeys were made i the leisurely 

ner by coach. 

“If we were eighteenth century ladies, 
godmother, I should be at the rectory at this 
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moment, for the journey from Devonshire 
would have been impossible by coach. So I 
am glad that we were not born a hundred 
years ago.”’ 

** Tf you put it in that way, dear, so am I. 
I hope this visit will be pleasanter than 
usual,” she added, nervously. ‘ My 
nephew, Colin, is coming to-night; he is 
going to stay for some time.” 

‘“‘ He is a doctor in London, isn’t he? I 
have heard you speak of him.” 

*“T dare say. He had bought a practice 
there,” answered Miss-Campion. ‘ He is 
very clever in his profession, and so tender 
and kind! It is quite beautiful to see him 
with children; but he ought to marry; there 
is always prejudice in favor of unmarried 
doctors.” 

‘** You had better tell him so,” said Betty, 
with a smile. 

‘‘T mean to do so; and I think he will be 
settled before long,” said the old lady, 
nodding her head mysteriously. 

* Oh, if he is already in love, he will not 
need your advice, godmother.”’ 

“But fhe is not in love, my dear,” re- 
turned Miss Campion, hastily. ‘* You must 
not think Colin is a foolish, sentimental 
young man. Indeed, he is considered rather 
cold in society, and he is as proud as you 
are, Betty.” 

** Will he marry if he is not in love?” 
asked Betty, raising her eyebrows slightly. 

* Oh, no, my dear, of course not! ” 

‘“‘Then you think he will obediently fall 
in love when you tell him he ought to marry? 
He must have his emotions under admirable 

‘control! 

** He would not fall in love with any one,” 
said Miss Campion, with only a vague un- 
derstanding of Betty’s sarcasm; ‘“‘ but he 
cannot fail to see what a sweet girl 

T see,” interrupted Betty, quietly; you 
are saving him a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble in suggesting whom, as well as when, 
he should marry.”’ 

“Colin would not marry any girl whom he 
could not like and respect,” said Miss Cam- 
pion, a little anxiously. 

‘Oh, no! But he is not sentimental,” 
suggested Betty. ‘The girl he marries will 
be a happy woman.”’ 

“She will, indeed,” agresa her god- 
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mother. 
Colin.” 

Soon after Betty had left the drawing- 
room to dress for dinner Mr. Campion 
arrived. When the first greetings were over 
his aunt remarked, tentatively:— 

‘“*T have asked Betty Carew to stay with 
me while you are here. You don’t know 
Betty?’ 

** No,” said Colin. 

‘She is a very sweet girl,” said Miss 
Campion, nervously. 

** Is she!” 

A very sweet girl. Do you know, Colin, 
I have thought lately that you ought to 
marry. Married doctors are always the 
most successful.” 

‘ And you think Miss Betty would make 
a good doctor’s wife ?’’ questioned Colin, 
suppressing a smile at his aunt’s transparent 
plot. 

** She is very dear to me, Colin; I should 
like Betty to be mistress here when I die.” 

Colin kissed her, and said, gently:— 

**T should like to please you in all things, 
Aunt Betty, but I must reserve the right of 
choosing my own wife. I hold some anti- 
quated views about marriage—among the 
rest, that a man should love his wife. 
Moreover, there is a chance that Miss Carew 
would not be overcome by my many and 
undoubted charms. But we will let that 

“T won't say anything more about it,” 
said Miss Campion, with a sigh; ‘‘ but when 
you know her you will understand how 
happy she will make some one some day.”’ 

At dinner Colin sat opposite to Betty, and, 
as he watched her beautiful, tender face, he 
was quite prepared to indorse his aunt’s 
opinion of her goddaughter, though Betty 
was anything but kind to him. 


T am so glad that you appreciate 


“ Den’t you think Colin is very much like | 


the painting of my grandfather in the draw- 
- ing-room, Betty ?”’ asked Miss Campion. 

* Do you mean that very handsome soldier 
hanging between the windows?” asked 
Betty, regarding Colin critically. ‘Oh, no, 
godmother; I cannot see the faintest resem- 
blance.”’ 

Miss Campion hastily changed the subject, 
to spare her nephew’s feelings, though Colin 
was inwardly delighted at Betty’s frankness 
—the more so because he was undoubtedly 
good-looking. 

Presently another appeal was made to 
Betty by the fond aunt. 
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“Do you know, dear, Colin was placed 
first in every examination he went in for 
when he was walking the hospitals ?”’ 

“Really?” said Betty, increduously, 
raising to Colin the frankest, most innocent 
eyes. “I thought clever people became 
doctors sometimes.” 

For a moment Colin suspected that she 
was trying to snub him, but Miss Campion 
attributed Betty’s rudeness to fatigue, and 
sent her off to bed very soon after dinner. 

During the next few days Betty found 
pumberless opportunities for slighting Colin, 
but she was so gentle and affectionate to her 
godmother that he retained his first. opinion 
as to her sweetness of character. He ac- 
cepted her slights with so much good 
temper, and received his aunt’s praises 
with such genuine amusement that Betty 
was at last obliged to confess to herself that 
her estimate of him had been altogether 
wrong. She felt that she could not respect 
him very much, for a man who would marry 
any girl for expediency’s sake was not 
worthy of much honor; but she could be 
more polite to him, as his conduct would not 
in any way affect her. 

Colin was very greatful for this change in 
her attitude towards him, and a friendship 
sprung up between them which on his side 
deepened into love. Of her feelings he 
could guess little. She was invariably sweet 
and frank; but the fear of losing her friend- 
ship by attempting to gain her love for some 
time prevented him from putting his fate 
into her hands. On the last day of her visit 
the longing of his heart overcame this fear, 
and he poured out all his soul to her, not 
noticing that her face was hardening at his 
words. 

“Tell me, Betty! Give me one word of 
hope! Have I any chance ?” he pleaded. 

She turned towards him then, her face 
white and stern, her mouth wearing a faint, 
bitter smile. 

“How well you do it,’ she said, in a 
harsh voice. 

** Do it, what do you mean?” he asked, 
his voice changing too. ‘ Don’t you under- 


stand? I love you, Betty!” 


Hush! she interrupted harshly, That 
is quite enough. No, I can give you no 
hope; you have no-chance. Never speak to 
me of this again!” and rising from her 
garden chair, she went into the house and 
up to her own room. 


This was what it all meant, then! How 
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blind she had been! She was the “sweet 
girl” whom Miss Campion thought a suit- 
able wife for Colin might see if should ‘‘ do.” 
How greatful! 

She went down-stairs presently, feeling 
glad that this was her last day at Forde. 
She found Miss Campion sitting alone in the 
drawing-room, looking a little displeased. 

“T am so cross, my dear,’ said the old 
lady, drawing Betty into a seat by her side. 
** Colin has ridden over to the Ladbrokes for 
dinner. It was very thoughtless of him not 
to remember that this was your last eve- 
ning.” 

‘It does not matter, godmother,” said 
Betty, with gentle coldness. ‘I would 
rather spend it alone with you.” 

“Would you, dear? I thought you and 
Colin had got on more comfortable lately.” 

“It was only surface agreement,” an- 
swered Betty, rather proudly. ‘‘ We are 
too entirely opposed in character to be 
really friend.” 

* You will hardly believe it, Betty, but I 
had planned a match between you two. I 
thought you were so well suited to each 
other; and it would have been so nice for 
me to think of your living here together 
after my death! ”’ 

“And you spoke to him about it?” 
questionéd Betty, without raising her eyes. 

* Yes, on the evening you came; told him 
what I wished. But I was to meet the fate 
of all match-makers, you see,’”’ she added, 
sighing. ‘‘ Colin said he would never marry 
unless he were in love—that he must 
reserve to himself the right of choosing his 
wife. And, as you say, dear, you and he 
were very far from falling in love.” 

“Did he say that ?” asked Betty, eagerly. 
** Wouldn’t he agree to what you wished ? 
Then I have wronged him terribly; he is 
ever so much nicer than I thought! ”’ 

** You thought ?’’ questioned Miss Cam- 
‘pion, slowly. ‘ Ah, I remember now I told 
you that I was going to speak to him, and 
you believed that he would marry any one I 
suggested! How foolish and wrong I have 
been! You might have liked him if you had 
not been so prejudice beforehand, and 
everything might have been different!” 

“ Do not grieve, godmother,”’ said Betty, 
gently. ‘If we had not been friends, it is 
quite my own fault. I had no right to judge 
thim before I knew him.”’ 

But in spite of her. brave words, her 
heart sank strangely. She knew that she 
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would have accepted Colin’s love had she 
understood what he was offering her—for 
her belief in his unworthiness, though it had 
destroyed her trust in him, had not been 
strong enongh to kill her love. 

And now her life would be one long sor- 
row for that mistake. Colin would never 
speak to her again—had she not peremp- 
torily forbidden him? He had gone away 
now to avoid her, and after to-morrow she 
would never see him again. But at any 
rate she would see him once more, and then 
—oh, surely he would see that she was sorry 
for having misjudged him so! 

But Colin remained at the Ladbrokes for 
the night, and had not returned to Forde 
when she left it next morning for home. 

Betty had been right when she assumed 
that Colin had gone away on the previous 
afternoon to avoid her. Her harsh rejection 
of his proposal had roused his anger, and he 
felt too hurt to bid her good-by But on his 
return to London his anger grew less as 
time passes on, though his love for Betty did 
not diminish. » As his thoughts dwelt on her 
so constantly he began to seek some reason 
for her unkindness; and the more he con- 
sidered the more inexplicable did her con- 
duct appear. Her harshness and anger the 
day he proposed to her were so at variance 
with her character that he at last concluded 
that some misunderstanding must exist in 
her mind which he ought to explain away. 

This idea led him to make a journey to 
Devonshire a few days later, though his 
hopes of winning Betty’s love were small. 

He walked over to the rectory on the 
morning after his arrival, and was shown 
into the empty drawing-room by a neat 
maid-servant, who told him that Betty would 
be there in a few minutes, as she could be 
easily sent for to the church whither she had 
gone to practice. Colin, however, decided 
to go himself, and had no difficulty in find- 
ing the sacred edifice, which was close at- 
hand. 

He seated himself just outside the door, 
struck by the beauty of the picture before 
him, The old church was cool, and dim, 
and still, the chancel alone glorified by the 
sunlight, which glinted through the colored 
windows, while the whole building was filled 
with the low plaintive notes of the organ. 

Colin sat down near the door, and waited 
patiently till Betty should come. He heard 
her dismiss the little boy with a kind word 
of thanks for his services; saw her shut and 
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lock the organ, aad then he waited in almost 
trembling expectancy while she came slowly 
down the centre aisle. 

“ Betty!” he said, softly, “— as he 
spoke. 

“* Dr. Campion!” 

“You are surprised to see me here,” he 
said, gently, walking out by her side. 

The sun shone down on her as she leaned 
against the stonework of the doorway, re- 
vealing to Colin how thin and pale she had 
become, and how sad were her eyes and lips. 

“*You have been ill!” he said, looking 
down at her anxiously. 

“Oh, no; I am perfectly well—unusually 
well, indeed! ’’ she answered, hastily, ner- 
ously fingering the flowers in her belt. 

‘** You are surprised to see me here, seeing 
how we parted,” he said, eyeing her in- 
tently. ‘* We did not even say good-by.” 


“Have you come to wish me good-by 
now ?” she asked, trying to smile. 

0,1 have come to ask you why you 
were so angry that afternoon. You treated 
my proposal as if I had intended it as an 
insult; you spoke to me as if I were acting 
apart! I don’t think I quite deserved it, 
Betty,—from you! ”’ 

‘* ]—it was a mistake,” she faltered. “I 
thought -you were acting; I did not believe 
in your love. I—I am very sorry.” 

‘* Betty,” he said, taking her hands gently 
in his, “if you had believed in my love 
would your answer have been: different ?” 

“ T—think it might have been.” 

“Dear, do you believe in it now? Can 
you trust me now?” 

** Yes!’ she said, looking up at him for 
the first time. 


OCOASIONAL NOTES. 
KILLING SEA OTTERS. 


ANNAKH island, the largest of a group 
of the same name, with its surrounding 
reefs, rocky ledges and islets, is nevertheless 
the richest hunting ground in Alaskan 
waters, says a writer in the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Parties of hunters from the main 
land to the north east, and the innumerable 
islands to the east and west, may be found 
here at all seasons of the year, living in 
tents of skin or canvas or hastily constructed 
barabaras (rude huts of earth and dried 
grass), diligently watching for the rare in- 
tervals of weather when the sea is suffi- 
ciently smooth to warrant their putting out 
with some prospect of a successful hunt for 
the sea otter and seal. 

It is only at a time when the sea is smooth- 
est that the hunters may set forth with any 
promise or hope of success, and in the in- 
hospitable and boisterous weather of this 
section of Alaska such days are of rarest oc- 
currence, weeks and even months often 
passing ere the hunters have an opportunity 
of trying their skill with bow and spear. 
The long looked for quiet day having at 
length arrived, the party, after a brief invo- 
cation of the mightier spirits, embarks, fully 
equipped, two and two, in their bidarkas. 


A bidarka is a sort of canoe made of the 
skin of the sea lion or hair seal, stretched 


_ over a light wooden frame, and, though sel- 


dom exceeding twenty-five feet in length by 
thirty inches in breadth, and weighing less 
than one hundred pounds, yet so strong are 
they that, exclusive of a crew of three hun- 
dred pounds, goods aggregating as much as 
eight hundred pounds are often carried in 
them. With the exception of two circular 
holes equidistant from either end and from 
each other, in which the occupants of the 
frail craft squat, the bidarka is completely 
decked over. 

Clad in their kamlelkas, waterproof skirts 
of whale, seal or bear intestines, the bot- 
toms of which they fasten around the comb- - 
ings of the hatches, their sleeves secured 
tighly to the wrist, and the opening for the 


_ head drawn up closely about the neck, whole 


seas might wash entirely over both boat and 
occupants without a drop of water getting 
inside. This is a necessary precaution, as, 
though smooth and calm at the start, it is 
quite possible, and even likely, owing to the 
long distance which they have to go, that 
the party may meet with heavy weather ere 
they reach the land. 


As an additional security, when the sea is 
too heavy to make headway against, they 
collect in groups of three or four canoe’ and, 
lashing them together, ride out the storm in 
safety. When any water finds its way in- 
side, wnich it sometimes does through the 
seams of the skin, it is pumped out by means 
of a small wooden tube which the native 
sucks full, then by removing his finger, 
which he has placed over the lower end of 
the tube, to retain iis contents until clear of 
the bidarka, the water runs out into the sea. 
The operation is continued until the boat is 
dry 


Once started on a voyage the peredovchik 
or leader assumes entire command, and si- 
lence falls on the little flotilla. When in his 
opinion they are nearing the vicinity of 
their quarry he makes a sign, and imme- 
diately, without a word being uttered, the 
canoes separate, forming a huge semi-circle, 
each bidarka from fifty to a hundred yards 
distant from the next, and the occupants 
keeping always a vigilant lookout both on 
the surface of the water and the other boats. 

As soon as a hunter sights the glossy head 
of an otter he raises his paddle and points 
in the direction in which the animal was 
seen. The scattered bidarkas then close up 
so as to form an extended circle about the 
spot indicated, and still in silence await the 
reappearance of the otter. This is sure to 
be in about ten minutes, as at the end of 
that interval he must come to the surface to 
breathe, going down again after remaining 
there a few seconds. 

Should he come up within the circle of 
boats they gradually close in, beating the 
water with their paddles to bewilder the ani- 
mal and keep it within the ever narrowing 
ring. Occasionally, however, the otter, 
after diving, alters his course, and appear- 
ing at a distance without the line, the canoes 
are thus compelled to change their base be- 
fore finally securing the prize. 


As soon as the pursued animal shows him- 


self within spear’s throw the earnest hunter, 
rising to his knees, hurls a shaft at it. 
Lodging in its skin near the head, we will 
say, the otter immediately tries to dive. In 
view of this trait the spear is constructed in 
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just such manner as to retard its progress as 
much as possible. To that end the head is 
‘set 80 loosely in its socket that the recoil of 
striking causes the shaft to detach itself, 
leaving the head securely imbedded in the 
flesh. 

Wound round and round the shaft is a fine 
cord or line of braided sinew some three or 
four feet in length. One end of this is at- 
tached near the base of the barbed ivory 
head, while the other culminates in a bridle, 
each end of which is secured to either ex- 
tremity of the shaft. 

This causes it to drag broadside to, in 
which position it offers the greatest resist- 
ance to the water. On some spears there is 
attached near the foot an inflated bladder 
used as a buoy, though it also acts as an ad- 
ditional drag. 

Naturally, with all this to prevent his 
rapid escape, the otter shortly comes to the 
surface, pretty well exhausted with his ex- 
ertions, and at no great distance from where 
he was first struck. As he makes his ap- 
pearance, spears, arrows and darts are now 
indifferently launched at his devoted body. 
The poor animal dives rapidly and franti- 
cally endeavors to escape, but worn out from 
his tiresome efforts and bleeding wounds, 
his motions have less energy and vigor, and 
he soon floats up to receive his death stroke. 
The carcass is then skinned in the water, 
care being taken not to dislodge any spear or 
arrow heads from the skin, which is taken 
into one of the bidarkas, when, if the 
weather still continues propitious, the hunt 
continues. 

On the return of the party to land each 
otter skin is inspected by the chief in the 
presence of all hands, and the ownership of 
the different skins ascertained by means of 
the points imbedded therein, each of which 
is marked with the owner’s sign or brand. 
Curiously enough, the weapon nearest the 
tail carries off the prize, whereas he who 
first succeeded in placing a barb, which vir- 
tually was the means of the animal’s de- 
struction, receives but from $8 to $10 from 


the owner, according to the value of the 
skin, 


THE “CUNJER” DOCTOR. 


BY MRS. A E, WILSON. 


ELNG is need of some extra help about 
the house one day last fall, 1 though I 
would call on Aunt Linda, a colored neigh- 
bor, who had often assisted me in like 
emergencies. So, running hastily down to 
the cabin she called home, I knocked vigor- 
ously on the front door. ; 

For a moment there was no response, 80 
I rapped again. This time an answer came, 
sharp and quick:— 

** Jes’ sot down, chile; you’re at de right 
doah.”’ 

Instead of obeying, I pushed the door 
open. Linda was busy ironing. At sight 
of me, she sprang forward with uplifted 
hands and eyes, exclaiming:— 

‘“°Olar’ to gracious, Miss Hetty, is dat 
you? Do’scuse me; dem ’funnel boys tor- 
‘ment de life outen me, and, ’sides dat, de 
ole man is in a orful fix, honey.” 

Just then, a loud rap sounded on the door 
I had closed on entering, and, dropping the 
chair she was placing for me, Linda flung 
the door open, and, catching the luckless 
offender by the wool, dragged him into the 
room, and proceed to pummel him unmerci- 
fully, in spite of his desperate yells and 
struggles. When she had completely ex- 
hausted herself, she threw him out of the 
door, threatening him with a ‘* worse lickin’ 
dan dat” if he hung around her door any 
more. The little rascal almost flew around 
the corner, and Linda sank, panting, into a 
chair. As soon as she recovered breath, I 


+ made known my errand, but found if I got 


help that day it must be from some other 
source, so I concluded to postpone the work 
I wanted done until Linda could come, as 
she suited me better than anyone else I 
knew, and settling myself comfortably in the 
rocking-chair, | asked what ailed Ben, as I 
had seen him on the street a day or two 
before. 

The old woman’s face at once assumed a 
preternaturally solemn, mysterious expres- 
sion, as she anawered in a low voice:— — 

“Deed, Miss Hetty, I dunno; it’s mighty 
queer, anyhow.”’ 

** How queer, auntie?” said I. 

‘Oh, I dunno, Miss Hetty; dar’s sing’lar 
doin’s in dis worl’ ; de debbil’s allus gwine 


*bout like a roarin’ lion, to catch folks » 
nappin’.” 

Dear me, Linda,” I responded; you 
surely don’t think his satanic majesty has- 
had anything to do with Ben’s affliction, do. 
you? What in the world appears to ail 
him?” 

‘*Dunno nuffin’ ’bout dat ar feller you: 
call ’tanic somefin’ ; but I do say de debbil,. 


- or some of his imps, got somefin’ to do wid: 


it. Miss Hetty, you can keep a secret, can’t 
you?” 

**T hope so,’’ I answered. 

‘* Well, den,” dropping her voice to a low 
whisper, ‘‘ I jes’ believe de ole man’s done 
been ‘ cunjered.’ ”’ 

**O auntie, you surely don’t believe in. 
such nonsense,” said I. But seeing by the 
sudden compression of her lips, and the sul-- 
len shake of her head, that I had made a 
wrong move, I hastened to add, thought. 
that was all done away with. Who is there 
about here that can do such things ?” 

“De debbil’s got wukkers eberywhar,. 
honey; au’ ’bout nonsense; guess you don’t. 
read your Bible much, or you’d know sich: 
tings been gwine or ebber sence de worl’ 
has. Didn’t Eve be cunjured, Miss Hetty ? 
An’ ’bout Moses an’ de ’Gyptians,—how 
*bout dat, hey? Ah, I’ve heerd ’nuff bout. 
sich doin’s. Tell you now, honey, de white 
folkses tink dey know it all, but dar’s some- 
fin’s dey can’t ’splain. A’n’t dar dat ’bout 
de witch of Endem,—what shedo? I heerd 
ole Miss read dat long ago, an’ I axes her 
wat dat mean, an’ she say she didn’t ’stan’ 
it berry well; guess not; but when I axes my 
ole mammy ’bout it she ’splain it all: say dat 
woman be cunjer; nebber raise good ole 
Sam’! ’tall; dat de debbil come in his cloes. 
Course it was. Saul nebber be ’fraid of 
Sam’el in de worl’. Laws, honey, wish I 
could read de ole book fer myself, dat I do.” 

“I wish you could,” said I; ‘* but ” (know- 
ing it would be useless to try to explain or 
argue with her) * tell me about Ben.” 

** Well, honey, I spec’ you seed dem nig- 
gers dat moved yer las’ spring; dey libs in 
dat ole house in de timber; well, dey a queer 
set. De ole woman,—oh, my, she’s dat 
crooked an’ black an’ debilish-lookin’, she 
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nuff to skeer anybody. It’s my ’pinion she 
done wuk in de field all her days, an’ dey do 
say she w’ar a cunjer-bag ’round her neck 
all de time; say dar a fetish in it a hunder 
year old, brung frum ’way ober de sea.” 

* Linda, Linda,” said I; ‘‘ don’t talk so of 
that poor old creature; she looks too miser- 
able for anything.” 

** Dat’s it, Miss Hetty; she jes’ looks mis- 
er’bie ’nuff for anyting, and so I jes’ b’lieves 
‘she is a cunjerer, an’ I spec’ she done put a 
‘spell on de ole man.”’ 

“But what for, Lina?” 

** Well, honey; dat air gal of hern,—Col- 
ambine, dey calls her,—an’ ob all de names 
I ebber heer, dat takes de rag off de bush; 
she’s allays stickin’ round’ yer; an’ night fo’ 
das’, de ole man he got to pickin’ dat ole 
banjo of his’n pretty lively, an’ up she jump 
-an’ say,‘O Mr. Hutchins, you do make de 
‘bes’ music; I can’t desist it,’ an’ den she 
-goes whirlin’ aroun’ de room like all pos- 
sessed, an’ me dat ’stonished I jus’ sot look- 
in’ for a minit, but soon’s I could collect my 
senses I says, ‘ Look yer, nigger! Does you 
‘know I’s a Babtis’ an’ dis yer’s a Babtis’ 
house? An’ der’s gwine to be none ob your 
dancin’ roun’ yer, ef I knows it. Jes’ stop 
dat ar banjo, Ben,’ says I, ‘ an’ march out to 
dat ar wood pile.’ Well, Ben he frow de 
banjo on de bed, an’ out he go, mad as a wet 
hen, an’ Columbine she stop whirlin’, an’ 
say, ‘ Law, Miss Hutchin’, I axes pardin; I 
nebber knowed you’s a member; you’s de 
das’ pusson I’d ebber ’spicion.’ ‘ ’Spicion,’ 
‘says 1; ‘you cotton-flel’ nigger, you; I let 
“you know I nebber was ’spicioned in my life. 
I’se raised in one ob de fust families in ole 
‘Virginny, I was. Nebber wukked in de 
“fiel’s, neider; an’ I’s heerd my ole missus say 
many time dat she ’sidered Linda ’bove 
“%epicion.? Den dat ar aggrevokin’ nigger 
“make a curchy, jes’ dis way,’’ and Aunt 
‘Linda got up and proceeded to show how 
‘Columbine courtesied, in the most ridiculous 
manner; her short, fat figure bobbing up 
and down until I could scarcely keep my face 
straight. She then resumed her seat and 
her story. 

*¢ Tell you, now, it’s lucky she’s clus to de 
oor, for I made a grab at her, an’ ef I cotch 
her, I'd box her ears, de good for nothin’. 
But she dodge outen de door, an’ I watch 
till she clar gone, for I’s bound she’ll not 
talk to Ben any more. I tell you, honey, by 
de way de ole man was makin’ dem chips 
fly, I knowed he was offul mai; but laws, 
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men folks is mighty easy managed,” and 
Aunt Linda chuckled exulingly. ‘I knowed 
I could bring him roun’; so I jes’ went to 
work an’ killed a chicken, an’ make biscuit 
an coffee, an’ sot out de table offul nite wid 
a white cloth an’ dem china cups an’ sassers 
ole missus gimme, an den when eberyting is 
ready, I open de door an say, ‘O Ben, stip- 
per on de table.’ Well, he frow down de 
axe an’ come stavin’ in, cross as two stick; 
but laws, honey, when he see dat table he 
jes’ have to grin, an’ he say, ‘’Spose de 
preacher comin’ by de looks on dat table.’ 
‘No, he a’n’t, says I; ‘I done dat table 
for a better-lookin’ man, an’ 1 wish he’d 
wash hisself andsotdown.’ Datremark fixed 
him, Miss Hetty. He were down in less in 
no time, jes’ ’vourin’ dem chicken fixin’s; 
tell you dere a’n’t nuffin’ ’ll fotch a man 
roun’ like good eatin’ and coaxin’, an’ neb- 
ber lettin’ on as you knows deys outen sorts.”’ 

** But what has all this to do with Ben’s 
being sick, Linda?” I interrupted. 

““ Why, eberyting, Miss Hetty. You see 
dat was fust of de matter; not ’zactly de fust 
neider, for 1 was tired of dat gal hangin’ 
roun’ fo’ dat; t’ought she mighty fond ob 


hearin’ de banjo an’ talkin’ to de ole man. 


But laws, I never said nuffin’ tohim. 
I let him know I keer ef all de gals in de 
place talk to him? But all de same I’s 
gwine to keep dat gal ’way frum yer.” 

** But the conjuring, Linda. Who did it? 
I must be going, and you haven’t told me.” 

“* Sure nuff, honey, I hasn’t, but 1’s gwine 
to. You see, yis’day mornin’, Ben he hab 
to go to de timber to cut wood, and ob cvurse 
he hab to take dinner wid him. Well, I’s 
busy puttin’ what’s lef’ of de biscuit an’ 
chicken in de bucket, when in comes dat 
berry ole woman, Columbine’s mammy, as 
peart as you please, an’ says she, * Miss 
Hutchin’ I, done bake some mighty good 
pies, and I t’?ought as Mr. Hutchin’ hab to 
eat cold snack to-day, mebbe he’d like one,’ 
an’ she gibs Ben de pie. ~ 

‘* Well, honey, I ’spicions in a minit, an’ 
I say,‘ Mr. Hutchin’ got good nuff dinner 
for anybody; he’s no use for dat pie,’ but dat 
fool nigger—I mus’ say it, Miss Hetty, ef 
he is my ole man—say, ‘ T’ankee, ma’m; 1’s 
offul *bliged. Herew Linda; put it in de 
bucket.’ Well, I takes it, an’ lays it on de 
table, an’ tries to gib Ben de wink; but laws, 
dat ole woman jes’ watch like a hawk, and 
down she sot. Dat fool, Ben, gin her a 
cheer, and dar she sot an’ sot, till he was gone. 
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And, O Lord, Miss Hetty, when Ben pick up 
his bucket, he look in an’ say, ‘ Hello, whar 
dat pie? You nebber put datin, ole woman. 
Mus’ want it yoursel’.’ I was dat mad I jes’ 
pick it up frum whar I stick it under the 
cloth, an’ bang it in de bucket, an’ say. 
‘Take your pie, you ole fool, you; I wouldn’t 
eat a bit of it.” 

‘** Ben he look ’stonished, an’ ’gin to whis- 
tle, but he take de bucket an’ go, an’ den 
when he c’lar outen sight de ole woman gets 
up an’ says, ‘Good-mornin’, Miss Hutchin’; 
I mus’ be goin’, kase we uns got to wash to- 


day.’ I jes’ said, ‘ Good-mornin’,’ as cool as | 


a cucumber, and when she’s gone I sot to 
wuk cleanin’ up; but I was oneasy all day, 
an’ not a bit ’sprised when ’bout four o’clock 
I seed Ben acomin’. Soon as he came in, I 
seed somefin’ was wrong. Well, Miss Hetty, 
dat ole man was dat stiff in de j’ints he could 
skeerly walk. I ax him what he done to 
himself, an’ he say he wukked hard till noon; 
den he sot down by a tree and eat his snack, 
an’ he guess he mus’ a gone to sleep, fur he 
rouse up all at once to go to choppin’, an’ 
his arms was dat stiff he could skeers lif’ de 
axe; an’ as fur choppin’ a lick, why he jes’ 
couldn’t. doit. Den he was skeered, an’ start 
fur home, an’, ’clar’ to gracious, Miss Hetty, 
he like nebber got ’ver. Now what you t’ink 
dat?”’ 

**Tt’s rheumatism, auntie,’ said I. He 
ought not to have gone to sleep sitting on 
the cold ground.” 

** Sho,”’ said Linda, tossing her head de- 
risively; ‘‘ not much rheumatiz, Miss Hetty. 
He jes’ groan all night, an dis mornin’ I 
done sent for ole Uncle Sime. He’s de bes’ 
kind of cunjer doctor; he’s travel ebery 
whar’ fo’ de wah; he go with his young 
massa all ober de worl’; he can read as good 
as anybody, and write. Laws, Miss Hetty, 
he’s offul smart. I’s lookin’ fur him ebery 
minit.” 

“Tf that is the case, Linda,’ said I, ris- 
ing, “I will go; but I will come back as 
soon as I can to find out how Uncle Ben 
gets along.” 

Do, honey,” said the old woman; but 
I ’spect Uncle Sime ’ll fotch him out all 
right.” 

Several days passed»before I found it con- 
venient to visit my colored neighbors again, 
but when I did so Linda met me at the door 
with a face radiant with pleasure. 

“Come right in, Miss Hetty,’ she ex- 
claimed; ‘‘ de ole man am settin’ up; he’s 
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mos’ well. I tole you Uncle Sime ’d fix 
him.” 

Sure enough, in an arm-chair, close to the 
cooking-stove, sat Ben, wrapped in blan- 
kets, and looking happy, although somewhat 
haggard and wan. 

‘*T am glad to see you better, Ben,” said 
I. ‘1 have brought you some jelly and 
pudding. Can you eat it?” 

‘**Oh, yes; t’ank you, Miss Hetty. 1's got 
a fus’rate appertite; feel like I eat mos’ 
anything.” 

From behind his chair, Linda made a 
most expressive grimace to me, as she 
said :— 

‘“*T tell you what, Miss Hetty, Ben’s great 
on de eatin’.”’ 

I saw Ben’s countenance change; but he 
said nothing, and after a few minutes I left 
the house, telling Linda to come as soon as 
possible to assist in the work I intended 
having done. 

A day or two afterward, Linda came up to 
the house. Ben had got able to walk about, 
she said, and she thought she would tell 
me that Uncle Sime said ‘* dar was a spell on 
Ben.” 

‘* Well, Linda, how did he break it ?” 

**T dunno, Miss Hetty,” said she; “ but I 
kin tell you much as I know. When he 
kum, de fust t’ing he go in an’ see de ole 
man, an’ ax how do he feel? Well, den 
Ben he ups and tells how he’s wukked, an, 
den Sime he say, ‘ Linda, who hab a spite at 
dis yer nigger? Kase my ’pinion, he’s done 
had a spell put on him.’ Den I up an’ tole 
him ’bout me an’ that gal habin’ de spat, an’ 
how she’d been hangin’ roun’ de ole man; 
anyhow, I jes’ do despise dat ar gal. But 
Ben he say, speakin’ up, ‘ It. war n’t de gal 
at all; it was de ole woman dat done it,’ and 
Sime say, laughin’ like, ‘oh, Delilah, De- 
lilah.? An’I say, ‘ Dar’s no Delilah ’bout 
it; de gal’s name ’s Columbine, an’ a debi- 
lish name it am fur a christian, ef she is 
one, which am doubtful.’ And Sime he say, 
‘Dat am a fac’; but what else happen?’ 
Den I tells *bout de pie, an’ he say, dat ’s 
it; I Vought I git to de fac’s arter awhile. 
De debbil mos’ allers wuks through de ap- 
pertite. Dat’s a powerful spell, too; dunno 
as I kin do much; but I’ll try hard. Has 
you got any ole rye, Miss Hutchin’?’ ‘ No,’ 
says 1. ‘ Well, gimme a dollar,’ says he, 
‘an’ Ill run up to de grocery an’ git sum, an’ 
you had a good fire an’ lots of hot water ’gin 
I gits back.’ 
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“Well, I fixes de fire, an’ puts on de 
water, an’ by dat time Uncle Sime he gits 
back, an’ de fust t’ing he makes hisself a 
good hot toddy, kase he say he mus’ be 
braced up. ‘Dat ar spell be orfful power- 
ful,’ he say, an’ ef he was n’t de sevent’ son 
ob a sevent’ son he feared to tackle it; but 
bein’ as dat am de case, he a’nt feared ob de 
debbil hisself. Den he say, ‘ Bring de ket- 
tle ob water an’ a bucket wid you, Linda, 
an’ a towel, an’ don’t forget de bottle an’ de 
glasses an’ de sugar; dis am gwine to be 
mos’ a orfful fight tween me an’ de debbil.’ 
So I follers him, an’ he walked ’roun de 
room four or five times; den he pull de bed 
outen de middie of de floor; an’ my, how 
Ben holler. Den he walk backard ’roun’ de 
bed; den he rub Ben all ober, an’ he say 
somefin’ in a way I nebber hear afore; den 
he say, ‘ Make anudder toddy; de strenf all 
leabin’ me.’ So 1 make a toddy, an’ he 
drink it, an’ he say, ‘oh, Miss Hutchin’, dis 
a powerful spell. I feels mighty jubeous 
*bout breakin’ of it. Gib Ben a strong tod- 
dy, too.’ SoZ does, an’ he lif’s Bem up, an’ 
T seed he was trem’lin’ all ober. Den when 
Ben drinked he lay him down, an’ say, 
‘Now, I axes pardin, Miss Hutchin’, but de 
res’ ob dis puffommance am a secret frum 
de fair sec, so you jes’ please go in tudder 
room; so out I goes, an’ den I dunno what 
else dey done; but arter a little he call me, 
an’ his voice soun’ trembly like, an’ he 
could skeersely walk when I went in, an’ he 
say,‘ Well, Miss Hutchin’, I guess I’ve beat 
de debbil an’ Delilah, befe.’ ‘’T’a’nt De- 
lilah,’ says I. ‘ Nebber mine, nebber mine,’ 


says he; ‘it am all de same t’ing; it’s my. 


*pinion you’re all Delilahs,’ an’ he frowed 
his head back an’ laffed fit to kill. De Lord 
knows what ’bout; sure I don’t. Ben he 
groan orffull. Den Uncle Sim he say, 
‘Well, Miss Hutchin’, I’s ’bout tuckered 
out, an’ ef you ’ll set by Ben an’ gib him 
dis yer medicine in dis glass ebery hour till 
he’s sweaten good, I’ll lay down a bit.’ 
Course I done it, an’ sot by Ben de lib-long 
night, an’ bout mornin’ he got to sweaten 
powerful, an’ when Uncle Sime wake up he 
was dat weak he couldn’t get up till I gib 
him a good strong toddy. Tell you now, 
Miss Hetty, dat’s a fac’, an’ he say it’s a 

ing I sent soon as I did fur him, for 
ef dat spell got sot tight he don’t bleibe he 
ebber could hab broke it. As it was, he had 
té go ober de whole process nex’ day, so as 
to make sure.” 
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*“ And do you think Ben ’s safe now, 
auntie?” I said. 

‘*Dear knows, honey, ef he is or not. 
But I tell you, now, I keeps a pretty close 
watch on dat ar Columbine. What you 
spec’ of a gal wid sech a name as dat any- 
how ?” 

** But it wasn’t the girl that put the spell 
on Ben, auntie. You say it was her 
mother.” 

**Ob course, chile; but de gal she got de 
ole woman to do it wid de pie.” 

** What kind of a pie was it, Linda?” 

‘* Oh, Miss Hetty, it was jes’ a apple pie, 
like any oder. Dey s).rinkle some kind ob 
medicine in it you can’t taste. Dat ole 
woman ’s always sneakin’ roun’, catchin’ 
snakes and bugs and toads, an’ she makes 
de cunjer stuff outen dem. Den she gib it 
folks she gits a spite on, an’ de bes’ way 
she kin git ’em to take it am frew de eatin’. 
Cotch me eatin’ sich folks’ cookin’. Guess 
de ole man "ll be satimfied wid my cookin’ 
arter dis,” and the old woman’s fat sides 
shook with laughter. ‘‘ He ’s done cured of 
dat gal, anyhow.” 

‘* Must folks always eat something to be 
conjured, auntie?” said I. 

**Oh, no, chile; dar ’s more ways an dat. 
I seed a cunjer bottle once wid green stuff 
in it. Foun’ it under de door-step of a sick 
woman’s house. She jes’ offul sick; nobody 
knowed what de matter; gittin’ poor as a 
snake, an’ dat hungry all de time, an’ could 
not eat. Doctors say she gwine to ’cline. 

“« Well, dey sen’ for Uncle Sime at las’; you 
see he am de sevent son ob a sevent son, an’ 
de berry fust t’ing he say was, ‘ Dar a spell 
on dat woman, an’I can beat it.’ An’ he 
hunt de house ober, an’ at las’ dey foun’ dat 
bottle under de step; an’ he take it and bury 
it somewhar’ an’ say a lot ob talk, an dat 
woman done get well right away. I tell you, 
now, Miss Hetty, de white folkses don’t 
know ebery t’ing—leastways, ’bout cunjer- 
ing. But you jes’ bet dat ar Columbine 
don’t cunjer de old man any more. Guess 
I better be gwine, Miss Hetty. De ole man 
might want me; but I'll be ready to do de 
work now in a few days.” And Aunt Linda 
departed. ; 

The negroes are very reticent about this 
mysterious power that overshadows their 
lives. They have an idea that if they talk 
about it they are much more liable to be af- 
flicted. But the belief in it is. almost uni- 
versal. 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 


More than once have colored servants in- 
timated to me their belief that individuals of 
their race, afflicted in various ways, had 
been ‘‘cunjered.” Especially in this the 
case when the disease is consumption—that 
insidious malady, which seldom attacks full- 
blooded negroes, but is very prevalent 
among the mulattoes. Of course the more 
ignorant the persons are, the more firm is 
their belief, and the more fearful their dread. 
But it is not only they that fear. The most 
intelligent of them—those who have asso- 
ciated and lived with whites nearly all their 
lives—sometimes whisper with shuddering 
terror, when sickness or pain befalls them, 
‘*Oh, I ’s afeared dar ’s a spell on me.” 

It will take long years of education to 
eradicate this superstition, and I think more 
than one generation will pass away before it 
is accomplished. Meanwhile, such shrewd 
fellows as Uncle Sime gain a scanty living 
and much fame among their people as ‘* Cun- 
jer Doctors.” 
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He is a fair specimen of the class, and 
firmly believes in virtue of his seventh son- 
ship, that he is endowed with miraculous 
power, and that the mightiest conjurer can 
cast no spell on him; hence his wonderful 
success in treating-such cases. 

He is very fanfiliar with the Bible, of 
whose quaint, mysterious language he makes 
free use, to impress his believers. Not 
meaning any irreverence, but simply inter- 
preting it according to his own knowledge, 
and coloring every part of it with his own 
vivid imagination. He has, as Aunt Linda 
says, been everywhere, having been the 
body servant of a rich planter before the 
war. He had him taught to read and write, 
in order that he might be more useful, and 
had the man made good use of his advan- 
tages he might be of real benefit to his race. 
But liquor, or the love of it, keeps him what 
he is—a poor, shiftless, cunning, not over- 
honest Cunjer Doctor.” 
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A GUN is heard at the dead of night, 
Lifeboat ready!” 
And every man to the signal true 
Fights for the place in the eager crew; 
** Now, lads, steady!” 
First a glance at the shuddering foam, 
Now a look at the loving home, 
Then, together, with bated breath 
They launched their boat in the gulf of death. 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Thro’ blinding spray ; 
Hear the skipper cheer and say: 
“ Up with her, lads, and lift her 
All together!” 


They s-e the ship in a sudden flash, 
Sinking ever; 

And grip their oars with a deeper breath, 
Now it’s come to fight with death ; 

Now or never! 
Fifty strokes and they’re at her side, 
If théy live in the boiling tide, 
If they last thro’ the awful strife; 
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Ah, my lads, it’s a race for life! 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Thro’ blindin’ spray, 
Wear the skipper cheer and say: 
‘*Up with her, lads, and lift her 

All together! ” 


And loving hearts are on the shore, 
Hoping, fearing ; 

Till over the sea there comes a cheer, 

Then the click of the oars you hear * 
Homeward steering. 

Ne’er a thought of the danger past, 


Now the lads are on land at last; - 


What's a storm to the gallant crew 
Who race for life, and who win it, too? 
Over the breakers wild, 
Little they reck of weather, 
But tear their way 
Thro’ blinding spray, 
Hear the skipper cheer and say: 
‘* Up with her, lads, and lift her 
All together! ” 
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A CUBAN ROMANCE. 


BY LIEUTENANT MUBRAY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
JOSE ORMENTEZ IN HIS NEW STATION. 


ND there stands Havana still, where all 
these things have been; its quay 

laved by the gulf of Mexico, and its shores 
fanned by the soft tide winds that waft the 
commerce of every nation to its harbor. 
The frowning battlements of Moro Castle 
are there in gloomy fastness, watching over 
the narrow inlet of the bay; there still 
remains its ancient and moss-covered 
churches, and monasteries, its cathedral, its 
prision, its Piaza, and its delightful Paseo. 
There still are continued the military exe- 
cutions and the fearful punishment of the 
garote. The inhabitants still crowd over to 
Regla, to practicipate in the cruel sports of 
the arena, and the bull-fight. The cock-pits 
in the environs of the city rarely empty. The 


low dark schooners with their raking masts, 


and suspicious gear, from the far-off coast of 
Africa, still in numbers along the south side 
of the island, in the numerous secret bays 
and coves, that abound on the coast; and 
even now they “run” their living cargoes 
of human beings with impunity. The strag- 
gling banditti, bold, cunning and fearless, as 
beretofore, still infest the lovely roads of 


Cuba. The mounted gardsmen of the army | 


still patrol in small bands the various 
districts, to keep in subjection the slave 


population engaged on the plantations. The 


inhabitants, as of yore, join in resisting, as 
an intrusion, every attempt at improvement 
“of any sort, and Havana and the whole 
island of Cubs seem to be the same to-day, 
as in years gone by, The date of our tale is 
of these very times, and this picture of our 
locale is a faithful one, at this very hour of 
the writing, or that in which the reader 
peruses this; for we may safely anticipate 
the course of events on the island, for a 
period at least; for the inhabitants are so 


~. peculiar a people in matters of advancement. 


~The governor-general of Cuba has the 
power to nominate his vice, and the next 


_, despatch that left Havana after the decease 
~ of Colonel Ormentez as he has been called, 


carried out the name of Jose Ormentez as 
the candidate to fill the situation of vice- 
governor. The sending of this paper is a 
mere matter of form, it was returned in due 
time bearing upon the commission the king’s 
sanction and signature. Thus in course of 
time and with all the customary formula an? 
show, Jose Ormentez was proclaimed vice- 
governor of Havana and colonel of the fifth 
regiment, and under his father’s direction he 
also now held command of all the military 
forces in the island. No inconsiderable 
army was thus at once placed under the 
direction of him, who but a short time before, 
wore the uniform of a humble musketeer. 

Jose assumed his new dignities, and wore 
them as though he had been bred and ever 
lived in the circle to which in truth he did 
belong. Not a man in that whole army that 
did not love him, and this influence was 
little less than absolute over them, although 
it was exercised with the most commendable 
discretion. His father did not transfer the 
regard he had felt for the late colonel to his 
legitimate son, for to speak truly, his char- 
acter had never been such as to elicit any 
arnent degree of affection, but the governor 
loved Jose with a true parental regard, and 
thus actuated, of course nothing was left 
undone that might add to the dignity of his 
station, or to his personal satisfaction and 
comfort. 

** Jose,” said the governor, one day to his 
son, ‘I feel now what 1 have never before 
experienced, that I have an heir to my name 
and fortune, who will faithfully represent 
me when I am gone. 1 was never before 
warmed into love, as your noble heart has 
affected me.”’ 

** Ah! Father,” said Jose, ‘‘and I too, 
have never before known what it was to love 
a parent, but now, though the feeling is 
novel to me and strange, yet it possesses my 
whole heart.’’ 

The old man pressed his hand warmly 
within his own, but said nothing. 

Jose Ormentez was passing between the 
government house in the Plaza and that of 
Cecil Esperanza, or rather Senoretta Peltez, 
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for she was already the bride of Ferdinand, 
when, as he came out into the open square 
on which is situated the ancient looking 
moss-covered cathedral of San Felippe, he 
heard a great noise and disturbance, like the 
roaring of the ocean, and soon after discov- 
ered a large body of the soldiers furiously 
attacking a house, which they seemed deter- 
mined to destroy with all its inmates, for 
some alleged cause of injustice of so flagrant 
and diobolical a character, that they had re- 
solved to adopt this summary mode of pun- 
ishment, called among us, Lynch law. In 
vain were the most strenuous efforts of the 
night guard to quell the riot, in vain were 
the officers endeavoring to quiet the insub- 
ordination; they were severely treated, and 
even driven from the square by the soldiers. 
Jose Ormentez did not lose his self-posses- 
sion for a moment; he appeared at once in 
the midst of the mob, and with a voice 
whose clear articulation rose distinctly above 
all! The crowd quailed beneath his calm 
look of conscious authority, and stepped 
back within the shadows cast by the uncer- 
tain light of the moon, that broke down 
upon the wild scene in the square of San 
Felippe. But those behind pressed on those 
in front, crying that this officer should be 
treated like the rest, who had been most 
summarily expelled from the grounds, as we 
have said. 

**Who is this, that orders us in such a 
tone ?’’ cried out a private soldier. 

‘“* Ay, who commands us in this haughty 
tone ?”’ asked a little drummer. 

**Oné of the governor’s staff,” cried a 
voice in the crowd, ‘‘ drive him off.” 

“ Ay, ay, drive him off, drive him off,” 
said a dozen voices at once. 

** The first man who advances on me, 
dies!’ said Jose, drawing his sword from its 
scabbard, and holding a pistol in the left 
hand ready for instant use.” 

** Seize him, seize him,”’ said those behind, 
pressing forward. 

**Hold for your lives!’’ shouted Jose 
Ormentez ‘‘ have you forgotten Juan Pereze, 
or must he lift his sword against his old 
comrades in the ranks ?”’ 

“Juan Pereze! Juan Pereze!”’ said a 
dozen voices. ‘* Oh, ho, that makes it quite 
a different affair! We don’t care for the 
rest of the officers, but if it is Jose Ormentez, 
the new vice-governor, we will disperse—he 
knows best what should be done. The vice- 
governor is our friend!’ And the mob, 


composed of the most desperate characters 
from the rank and file of the army, congre- 
gated for the most desperate purpose, dis- 
persed with cheers of Juan Pereze, now 
Jose Ormentez—such was the influence he 
had attained over their hearts, and such was 
the singular regard they had for him. 

How did you quell that fearful riot ?’’ 
asked his father of Jose the next morning, 
having heard of the affair of the previous. 
evening in the square of San Felippe. 

**It required very little exertion on my 
part,’ said Jose. ‘‘ When they knew me, 
they dispersed immediately of their owp 
accord, as it were.” 

‘* This speaks volumes for you, my bey, 34 
said the governor, ‘to have risen from the 
ranks, and have brought along with you 
through each station the love of the army.’ 

‘‘T have always believed the best way to 
govern the men was by kindness, yet with- 
out relaxing the reins of discipline; and 
acting upon this plan, I have thus suc- 
ceeded.”’ 

‘‘ It is a principal that deserved success.’” 
said the governor, approvingly. 

And so it was, he has been fully demon- 
strated a thousand times, the army then 
stationed in Havana loved the new vice- 
governor, every man of them; and by bis 
well-judged management, he had more 
complete control over them than the strictest 
code of discipline could possibly have- 
created. 

Cecil—the dear, good, kind Cecil, whom 
every one loved so much—was now the 
wife, as we have said, of Ferdinand Peltez,. 
heretofore page to the captain of the prison, 
but now a secretary of one of the state de- 
partments, with a lucrative salary, by the 
appointment of Jose Ormentez. Ah, how 
happy was the home of these two! Jose, in 
his constant visits at the house of Cecil,. 
where he still met with Louise Aretta, saw 
and deeply enjoyed all this, for he really 
loved Cecil with the warmth .of a brother’s. 
affection, and this feeling was reciprocal, as 
we have shown. 

Matters had now taken a new phase, as it 
regarded the relation in which Loise and 
Jose stood to each other. He- who was 
before the poor musketeer, was now as much. 
above Loise in birth and station, as she had. 
seemed to be above him before. One would 
have thought, that now the real cause of 
disaggreement was removed, that Senor 
Aretta would have sent for his daughter, . 
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and sought to reconcile their trouble at once; 
but this was not the case. The pride of the 
heart mastered the affection of a parent, and 
Loise, knowing her fathers general disposi- 
tion so well, and fearing the possibility of a 
repulse, did not dare to make the first ad- 
vances towards a reconciliation. At this 
period of the case Loise and Jose sat to- 
gether one evening in Cecil’s little parlor, 
talking of the thousand and one matters that 
lovers can best understand, when Loise said, 
thoughtfully :— 

‘Dear Jose, I more than half wish that 
you were the simple musketeer again that I 
met for the first time on the platform, doing 
guard duty.” 

** Why, dearest Loise? Surely, good for- 
tune is not unacceptable when it comes to 
us so freely, as it did in my case.” 

‘Nay, but the truth is, Jose, I loved you 
first in that plain dress of the ranks; and 
although these gay and gaudy trappings of 
office become you nobly, yet they look less 
truthful than the plain, easy and graceful 
uniform of the private soldier.”’ 

“Think not of the outward covering, 
Loise, but the warm heart that beats 
beneath it, that is the same as moved the 
breast of the humble musketeer! ” 

“ I will believe it, dear Jose!—I do believe 
it,”’ she said, affectionately. 

At this moment Lorenze, her noble 
brother, entered the apartment, and with a 
playful shake of the finger, to indicate that 
the understood the meaning of the close con- 
nection in which he found Loise and Jose, 
he sat down affectionately by her side. 


** Ah, dear brother, I have been thinking : 


much of you to-day,” said Loise. 

** And I of you constantly, dear sister,” 
replied Lorenze. 

_ Your hand, my brave boy,’ said the 
vice-governor, pressing the boy’s hand 
warmly. 

“It is ever at your command, my dear 
friend,” said Lorenze. 

‘“* How is our father, Lorenze ?”’ asked his 
sister, with a sigh. 

“Til, sister; he has been ill to-day and 
yesterday.” 

“Til, do you say? Then I must go at 
once to him—must I not Jose?” 

** Most certainly, Loise! If your father is 
seriously indisposed, you must go to him.” 

** Yes, I will go immediately,” said she. 

‘My volante is at the door,” said Jose, 
at your service.”’ 


‘** Stay for a moment, sister,” said Lorenze. 
*T have talked long to our father about you 
and this affair, and he has at last said that it 
was his earnest wish that you should re- 
turn to your home and his arms. I know 


that his illness arises solely from trouble of: 


mind, relative to you and this unhappy sep- 
aration. This evening he came to me, and 
bid me to seek you and hand this letter to 
you.”’ 

Loise took it eagerly, and read aloud to 
Jose, as follows:— 


“My DEAR CHILD:— You will not require 
any apology from your father, his heart is 
all yours, and our dear thoughtful Lorenze’s. 
Though pride may have led me to err, my 
child, your best good was still my chief 
motive. I am sick in body and in mind, and 
a few months of such troubles would carry 
me to the grave. Come home to my arms. 

ARETTA.” 


Poor Loise sobbed like a child when she 
had read this touching epistle from her 
father, and afew hours subsequently saw her 
returned to her own apartment, and again 
established in the home of her childhood, 
with the happy smiles of her father to 
welcome her, and her dear brother Lorenze 
as happy as happy could be, now there was, 
as he said, no trouble in the whole world 
that he knew of. The old family nurse was 
beside herself with joy, and the slaves all 
claimed the privilege of kissing senoretta’s 
hand. It was a happy household now—that 
of the Aretta family. 

Jose,” said the governor-general, the 
next morning after the reconciliation be- 
tween Loise and her father, ‘‘I have been 
thinking of a little matter that I want to 
arrange with your assistance. I will tell you 
all about it, but first take a chair and sit 
down here beside me. There,’ said the old 
man, ‘‘that is well, now a light for my 
cigar.” The attendant slave handed the 
light, and the old gentleman puffed away for 
a moment before he spoke. 

‘¢ Well, father, go on, if you please,” said 
Jose, who was rather restless, imagining 
that thé old gentleman had some question 
of state to propound of doubtful expediency, 
and which would require hours of consulta- 
tion to.arrange. 

“You remember the good people who 
took such parental care of you at Madrid? 
I mean the artisan and his wife you told us 
about.” 
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*¢ T do, indeed, remember them,”’ said Jose. 
** Ay, father, I shall never forget them, 
believe me. I had just prepared to send 
them, by the despatch to-mor ””—— 

** Stop,’ said the governor, you must 
not do this.”’ 

‘“¢ Why, you do not understand me, sir. I 
am about ’”’—— 

“Yes, yes, I do; some other time will 


"answer for you to do so.” 


‘¢ Why, father, I have already prepared to 
despatch ’?—— 

‘* No, no, you are not a going to do any 
such thing,”’ interrupted the governor again; 
**you shall not take the matter out of my 
hands. I have gota fine house and all the 
fixiures to render it comfortable and desir- 
able as a residence, just out of Madrid, with 
fine gardens and vegetable plants, all very 
cosey and nice. Well I have been thinking 
that with the means which these good folks 
already possess, that this place, which I in- 
tended to present to them, would make them 
quite independent for life. Now, what 
think you, would not this be a good arrange- 
ment for them, and suit you?”’ 

** It is the very thing above all others that 
would most delight them and me, too,” said 
Jose, with warmth of feeling. ‘It is the 
height of the good man’s ambition to own a 
place in the country near the city, where he 
may close his days in peace.”’ 

‘* Then it shall be a bargain. Now go you 
and get their names properly registered in 
this deed, which I have partly filled up; let 
Ferdinand register it here also, to make all 


. secure, and bring it to me for the closing seal 


and signature. We will have this little 
piece of delightful duty completed forthwith, 
and despatch to-morrow,” said the governor- 
general. 

**T cannot thank you sufficiently for this 
kindness,” said Jose, with deep emotion. 

‘** Don’t make an old fool of me, my boy,”’ 
said the governor-general, turning to hide 
the tears that showed themselves in spite of 
him. ‘This is a matter of my own, and 
nothing to do with you. It is the honest 
payment of a debt.” 

* As you will, dear father, and heaven 
bless the deed! I could tell you of so much 
kindness that those old people have shown 
to me, of so much affection that they have 
evinced for me, such patient and considerate 
care that they have shown by my sick pil- 
low—ah, father, there are few hearts in this 
world more worthy of emulation.” 


The old man wept like a child; he can- 
vassed the whole ground in his own mind, 
and saw how the poor boy, Juan Pereze, 
must have been situated, and how unhappy 
he must have felt, how lonely in the world, 
as the adopted and illegitimate boy. The 
realization came very near the old man’s 
heart, and in a silent but fervent prayer, he 
thanked heaven for the safe keeping and 
restoration of the true representative of his 
noble line. We may add here, that the 
honest artisan and his wife received the 
magnificent gift of the estate referred to 
near Madrid, and that the noble-hearted 
couple, advanced in age, and happy in all 
things, still live there in the delightful man- 
sion given to them by the Governor-General 
Ormentez, and that they still annually re- 
ceive a substantial token from Jose Or- 
mentez, of his constant remembrance of 
their kindness to the forlorn and unknown 
boy, Juan Pereze. : 

Jose Ormentez was passing out of his 
quarters just after nightfall one eveniag 
about this time, when a dark face was thrust 
into his own, and then immediately the per- 
son disappeared. It was a singular move- 
ment, and Jose thought it odd, but passed 
on without giving it further thought. He 
had not proceeded more than a square from 
the spot where this had occurred, when the 
sudden report of a pistol close by his ear 


started him, and turning, he saw the dark . 


form of the person who had just peeped so 
oddly into his face, disappearing round a 
neighboring corner. The pistol had been 
discharged so near to his head, as to partially 
stun him for a moment, but recovering him- 
self immediately, here removed his hat, 
through which he found a bullet-hole so ncar 
his head, that it was almost a miracle he had 
not been fatally wounded! The night-watch 
had heard the report, and gave instant pur- 
suit for the fugitive, but to noavail. The 
culprit who had thus attempted the life of 
the vice-governor escaped. 

The reconciliation of Loise Aretta with 
her father being now complete, his willing 
consent was at once obtained to the pro- 
posed union between Jose Ormentez and his 
daughter, while the governor-general, but 
too happy to do anything that would add to 
the happiness of Jose, gave also his consent 
to the match, and sending for Senor Aretta, 
the two parents ratified the treaty over an 
old bottle ‘‘ from the South Side,” and were 
confirmed friends ever after. 
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As it would be a sort of bringing out of his 
son, and a conclusion of all the wrongs he 
had experienced, and the ratification of his 
good fortune in all the rest of his belongings, 
the governor-general decided that tho wed- 
ding must be one of the greatest splendor, 
and held in the cathedral of San Felippe. 
Jose and Loise cared nothing about the 
formula and etiquette of the ceremony, 
go that they but united their hearts and 
hands and became as one! therefore all the 
plans of the governor-general were carried 
out by an agent of his own, and splendor 
crowned the ceremony. 

It is not long’since that happy couple 
knelt before the rich marble altar of the old 
romantic church of San Felippe, within 
whose walls the ashes of the great discoverer 
Christopher Columbus still lie interred. 
Cecil and Ferdinand were there on the joy- 
ful occasion. Senor Aretta and the gover- 
nor-general were there, the honest corporal 
that was forced reluctantly. to search Juan 
Pereze in prison, was also there, and as 
lieutenant of the guard who did duty on the 
occasion. He had whispered to Juan at that 
time, while he was forced to perform the 
disagreeable duty referred to, that if there 
was any service he could do him, he would 
perform it, cost what it might. Juan was a 
condemned criminal then, but he remem- 
bered the honest corporal in his prosperity, 
and had him thus: advanced and promoted. 
All these were present, and beside them the 
elite of the city, and many a gallant heart, 
and fair lady, too, watched the ceremony 
that was to make Loise and Joes one. 

The scene we have laid before the reader 
is that of Jose and Loise before the altar in 
the cathedral of San Felippe, the same altar 
beneath which lay the remains of the late 
Colonel Ormentez. The ceremony had pro- 
ceeded so far as that portion where it was 
the part of the bridegroom to place a ring 
upon the hand of his bride, when there was 
a slight movement among those by the side 
of the altar, from whence issued the person 


of one seemingly a slave, who glided at once. 


towards Jose with a dagger in his hand, in a 
half creeping posture; but before he had 
reached to within a couple of yards of the 
person of the bridegroom, he fell flat upon 
his face on the marble floor, and before he 
could again recover himself, Lorenze had 
sprung upon his neck, and held him down 
until he was secured. The man evinced the 
most violent passion, and raged like a wild 
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beast, in the most incoherent language. It 
proved to be a Malay, who had lived for 
some considerable period with the late 
Colonel Ormentez, who had bought him 
from his native country. On examining the 
man it was manifest that it was he also who 
had fired the pistol at Jose in the streets a 
short time previqus, as we have already re- 
lated, and it was he also whom the reader 
saw visit so singularly the tomb of the 
colonel in the cathedral. It also appeared 
that he had been deeply devoted to the 
colonel with a warmth of affection, as a ser- 
vant, that these singular people only know, 
and conceiving in his own mind that the 
vice-governor was the cause of all the trouble 
that had carried his master to his grave, he 
had determined to take his life, moved by 
that spirit of revenge that is as much an ac- 


 tuating motive and principle of existence in 


a Malay, as in an Indian. It was plain 
enough, too, that had not Lorenze sprang 
forward as he did, Jose would have been 
sacrificed to the man’s blood-thirsty spirit. 
Lorenze knew very well that the Malay _ 
was too powerful for him to cope with; he 
thought at first when he saw him coming 
stealthily towards Jose, that he would throw 
himself between them, and receive the blow 
ov his own person, but a second thought 
struck him just as he sprang forward to meet 
the Malay, both thoughts and action being 
the work of an instant; he put his foot 
forward, and the would-be-murderer fell . 
prostrate over it, upon the floor, but so agile 
is the race, that even then he might have 


- succeeded in his diabolical purpose, had not 


Lorenze with the utmost presence of mind 
sprang with the quickness of thought on his 
neck, and held him down until assistance 
was procured to bind him. 

‘“‘ Lorenze, I owe you my life,” said Jose 
Ormentez to the boy. 

‘Then we are equal in accounts,” said 
Lorenze, gaily; ‘‘for I have long owed you 
mine, which was saved at the most immin- 
ent risk.” 

‘¢ You are a man at heart, Lorenze, though 
a boy in years,” replied Jose. 

The governor-general said nothing, but 
embraced Lorenze, and with a wave of the 
hand signified to the priest to continue the 
ceremony of the marriage. 

The beautiful Loise looked still more 
lovely from the heightened color that played 
upon her cheek, caused by the excitement 
of the incident. She was the picture of 
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loveliness and native grace, dazzling to look 
upon, yet those who knew her loved her 
more for the soul within, and which spoke 
forth from every glance of those brilliant 
eyes, than for any outward token of loveli- 
ness so manifest. Jose with his gorgeous 
uniform and noble bearing, his fine manly 
countenance, brilliant, full and expressive 
eye, teeming with benevolence and kind- 
heartedness, was no less a source for admira- 
tion than the beautiful creature by his side. 
The ceremony was conducted after the most 
costly manner, and every minutis of form 
was faithfully attended to. The holy sacre- 
ment was served in a rich set of silver and 
golden goblets, a present on this happy oc- 
casion from the governor-general to the 
church, in token of his thankfulness for the 
blessings of heaven lately manifested to- 
wards him and his. 

The liberality of the governor-general had 
provided an ample feast for the whole regi- 
ment, as well as a large number of the citi- 
zens, on the occasion, and the health of the 
.Vice-governor, his lady and all, was drunk 
in numbers by thousands that happy day. 
The hearty good-will of every one seemed to 
go with them. A note was handed to Jose 
as he sat at table surrounded by joyous and 
happy faces; he opened it, and glancing at 
the signature, asked to be excused for a mo- 
ment, and retired to read it. It was as fol- 
lows:— 


‘CONVENT OF SAN FELIPPE. 
“To THE VICE-GOVERNOR, ETC.:—I 
have never asked your forgiveness for the 
part I acted in the conspiracy against you. 
I might, if I desired, make myself appear 
less culpable, but I deserve your censure so 
much, that I have nothing to say on that 
point. I will ask you for forgiveness, for 
while Iam at my devotions during the still 
watches of the night, this peculiar sin haunts 
me. My prayer to our Holy Mother is, that 
blessings may crown the future existence 

of you and yours. 
“ISABELLA ESPERANZA.” 


** Ah, there are few so hard-hearted as 
we would make them, after all!” said Jose 
Ormentez, musing over this note. ‘*She 
has sent me this at such a time, because 
she thought it the most appropriate, and I 
will show my appreciation of her feelings 
by an immediate answer.” And sitting 
down at a desk, he wrote and despatched 
the following:— 
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‘‘ SENORETTA:—Believe me, there is no 
malice or revenge harbored in this heart 
towards you. I have never believed that 
you fully entered into your brother’s plans; 
and be this as it may, I accord to you my en- 
tire forgiveness, with a hope for your pres- 
ent peace and future welfare. Command my 
influence in anything wherein I can serve . 
you. 

‘* JosE ORMENTEZ, Vice-Governor.”’ 


Joy and happiness have followed in the 
footsteps of the musketeer; a noble child, a 
dear, intelligent boy, the very picture of 
father and mother united, prattles upon his 
knee, while his fond wife hangs about 
his neck, and Jose says that nothing can ex- 
cel in perfect joy. Time has rolled on, and 
he has had sufficient timé to test the truth 
and reality of all his good fortune. The old 
governor blesses his children, and is living 
his youth over again in them. Jose is still 
popular as ever with the army, who love him 
as their good angel, to which the improve- 
ment he has made in their mental as well as 
physical condition, entitles him. 

The governor-general could not find it in 
his heart to punish the Malay, who had 
proved himself so faithful in purpose for his 
late master, and therefore he improved an 
early opportunity of sending him home 
again to his native land. He could not di- 
vest the memory of the colonel of all inter- 
est to his heart, for he had looked upon him 
80 many years as a son, that this was almost 
impossible, and therefore he the more fully 
appreciated the fidelity of the wild, unedu- 
cated Malay, who would have avenged him 
at the cost of his own life. 

Lorenze Aretta was now fast approaching 
to the form and years of manhood, a noble 
specimen of the warm, ardent and ‘true- 
hearted Spanish youth of the present day. 
The tiny god had already struck his fatal 
dart deep into the susceptible heart of the 
generous Lorenze;-and at this day he may 
frequently be seen upon the platform of the 
beautiful harbor of Havana, watching, with 
her he loves by his side, the play of the 
brilliant moonlight of the tropics upon the 
glistening, dancing waves of the bay. 

She that has won the noble-hearted youth 
is in every way worthy of him—gentle, af- 
fectionate, young and beautiful * with an eye 
single to Lorenze’s good qualities, and his 
fine manly beauty of person. Jose and Loise 
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look on smilingly, for they can realize the 
true feelings of those young hearts, having 
themselves been actuated so lately by the 
same tender passion towards each other. 
And then, there is the dear, good Cecil, a 
gem of womanhood in this rough-fretted set- 
ting, the world; she, as rouguish as ever, 
jokes Lorenze constantly, but always in the 
very best and kinest humor; and yet Cecil 
has not much time to spare apart from those 
two little darling, curly-haired prattlers, who 
lisping call her mother! Ferdinand—whew! 
you would think him to be the governor- 
general, or something quite exalted, so per- 
fectly self-possessed is he, and so happy in 
his joyous home. At first Jose had inter- 
ested himself to have Ferdinand appointed 
to a secretaryship, as we have before said. 
Well, the high-spirited and acute Ferdinand 
soon displayed the native genius and talent 
for a higher trust, and proving himself emi- 
nently qualified, even young as he was, he 
soon rose to be at the head of the principal 
department with a lucrative salary. He de- 
served it all, for Cecil’s sake, if not his own, 
but the governor-general though of both. 
And thus have we kept the promise made 
at the out-set with the reader. We pro- 
posed to give you a glimpse of society and 
manners in Havana, but more particularly 
to sketch a picture of the habits and customs 
of the Spanish soldiers in Cuba, thus en- 
deavoring to weave in the woof of our tale 
some matters of ee as well of 
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amusement and novelty. We have shown 
you a chapter in love’s phases, and the sin- 
gular wiles of the heart. We have drawn 
for your amusement the portrait of more 
than one kind, generous and noble heart. 
In Jose we find a native-born nobleness of 
spirit, that no circumstance could smother. 
In Loise the devoted, gentle, relying heart, 
yet resolute in spirit and justice. In Cecil 
—ah, we love Cecil! —one so kind and affec- 
tionate, so thoughtful and so lovely withal, 
so impetuous, but always in the right. 
Cecil came very near to being our heroine! 
In Colonel Ormentez we see the spirit feeble 
in itself, swayed by circumstances, and yet 
not without some nobleness of soul, with 
sufficient sensitiveness to sink beneath de- 
gradation. In Lorenze a native generous- 
ness of heart that induces precocity, and a 
disposition and mind that, left to guide itself 
while young, had gathered strength by in- 
ward reliance. Johannes Esperanza, natur- 
ally prone to idleness, took intuitively all the 
ills that such a spirit engender, growing 
wicked and depraved by degrees, until con- 
firmed villany was his profession. In Isa- 
bella we see the grief of a naturally pure and 
sensitive mind in recurrence to a heartless 
life of coquetry, and the chastening effect of 
religion, purifying her mind for heaven. 
These are the portraits that have been drawn 
for your amusement, and thus ends our tale 
of JUAN PEREZE. 


[The End.] 


SEEMING. 


BY BURTON T. DOYLE. 


Perception fools the mind, 


AL. Fercepto has its tears and smiles, 


motion grows and hope 


beguiles 


Till passion makes us blind. 

For eager hope, ambitious dreams 
And speculations vain 

See promise spreading a gleams, 
To anxious search of 

’ In love or joy, in wealth or rank, 

Or other sought-for end, 

Until our souls abhor a blank 
Our cannot subtend. 


Thus fanc 


-fretted frin 
With frilling reefs of lace, 


team, 


Till our successful efforts seem 


And, therefore, 
Mere dreamers. out 


WasHineron D. C. 


Defeat and loss in 


But such enchantment never lulls 
keen-eyed thinker blind. 
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THE STAMP OF FATE. 


BY CHARLOTTE AGNES POWELL, 


IFTY years ago, the now thriving city 
of Balaton, was a primitive country 
town lying slumbrous on the hillside whose 
rugged surface, hid a store of wealth unsus- 
pected by the peaceful inhabitant. As only 
one of its quarries had been discovered, farm- 
ing was still a necessary occupation, and, in 
most of the widely-scattered farm-house, at 
least one member of the family was employed 
during some portion of the year at the quarry. 
Besides a church, and a couple of wayside 
schools, the town contained a comfortable 
and somewhat too popular tavern. At least 
so the goodwives said, as they complained 
bitterly of the time and money wasted with- 
in its hospitable walls, by sons and husbands. 
However, its real reason for being, was the 
fact that the main-road between Aronsville 
and Hadley, passed its doors; and, being 
situated about mid-way between the two 
towns, it offered a convenient stopping-place 
for the coach which made this journey twice 
aweek. If atthe same time much needed 
refreshment was provided for weary travel- 
ers, the male denizens of Balaton found the 
good things to eat and drink, and the genial 
companionship of Goodfellow’s hotel, all too 
tempting, surely mine host was not to blame 
for that. At any rate he continued to enter- 
tain most heartily, and, except the event 
which we are about to relate, nothing oc- 
curred to disturb the serenity of the hostelry, 
during the twenty years in which he con- 
ducted its affairs. 
. About two miles beyond the tavern, the 
road branched to the left, and following this 
new road for a mile, one arrived at the top 
of Quarry Hill. Here was a small house oc- 
cupied by Cyrus Fletcher, a stone-cutter. 
At this place, the road, clinging closely to 
the edge of the quarry, made a sudden de- 
scent, and ended at the entrance of the ex- 
cavation. Standing in front of the stone- 
cutter’s cottage, and looking into the depths 
below, the workmen appeared like pigmies 
as they moved about and scaled the crazy 
ladders clinging to its steep sides. 

One stormy night, a solitary traveler was 
driving along the main-road towards Hadley. 
The darkness was so intense it was useless 
to attempt to guide the horse, so, trusting to 
the animal’s instinct to keep in the road, the 


traveler pursued his journey as rapidly as the 
cautious movements of his steed would per- 
mit. When they came to the place where 
the main-road met the one to the quarry, the 
horse took the latter; and, bis master, uncon- 
scious of the change of direction, soon saw 
the cheerful light of Cyrus Fletcher’s cottage, 
gleaming through the mist, making every- 
thing else blacker by the contrast. Cold and 
wet as he was, he could not resist the temp- 
tation to stop and ask fora night’s lodging. 
He drew up at what seemed a convenient 
distance from the house, stepped out of the 
carriage, and went headlong three hundred 
feet—to the bottom of the quarry. 

In the morning, Cyrus found the horse 
and vehicle on the very edge of the abyss. 
The patient animal had stood there all night, 
awaiting the command of his master. 

Supposing that the horse had been left. 
standing elsewhere and had wandered to this 
perilous position, Cyrus led him to the door 
yard, tied him to the fence, and continued 
his way to the quarry which presented a. 
scene of considerable excitement. The body 
of a man who had apparently been instantly 
killed by a fall, had been found, but there: 
was no clue to his identity. There was 
nothing in his pockets, but a handkerchief, 
some loose change, and a tobacco pouch. 
There were no papers of any kind, to give 
the slightest hint as to whom his friends or 
relations might be. 

That day, Cyrus Fletcher’s house, where. 
the remains were conveyed, was thronged 
with the curious villagers; among others, 
Peter Goodfellow, the keeper of the afore- 
said tavern. He recognized the unfortunate 
man as the one who had taken supper at the 
inn the previous day, and in spite of his 
remonstrances, had insisted on continuing 
his journey in the driving storm. He had 
not been communicative, so Peter had no- 
further information to offer. Every availa- 
ble means was taken, but no one could be- 
found to clear up the mystery; so the body 
-was laid away in the little church- , and 
Cyrus became the possessor of the team till. 
the rightful heir should put in an appearance. 

One thing we must not neglect to mention. 
A pistol, quaintly inlaid and ornamented 
with silver, was found in the carriage, and. 


this was given to Peter Goodfellow, to be 
placed over the fire-place in the public room, 
in the hope that some traveler might recog- 
nize it, and thus lead to the identification of 
the unfortunate man. 

Fifteen years passed away, and still no ray 
of light had been thrown on the mysterious 
accident. The horse had grown old in his 
new master’s service. The carriage was 
well-nigh worn out, and Cyrus had long be- 
fore ceased to think of them as anything but 
his legitimate property. The incident was 
still talked about occasionally, for nothing as 
exciting had happened to displace it in the 
public mind. The peaceful farming and in- 
termittant quarrying, still kept on, though 
none of the steady-going inhabitants even 
yet suspected the vastness of the mineral 
stores beneath their slow-going feet. For at 
this time a law was passed, at the town 
meeting, forbidding the exportation of any 
more granite, till the town hall was com- 
pleted, as they feared there would not other- 
wise be sufficient for the purpose. They did 
not dream that the verdant bosom of the 
hill, concealed enough granite to supply the 
world with town halls. 

The inn was still a popular resort, and one 
bleak March night, the cheery office was 
more than usually crowded with the recreant 
villagers, enjoying pipe and mug in happy 
oblivion of the warm welcome which would 
doubtless await their home coming. 

The only person present who was not an 
inhabitant of the village, was a middle-aged 
man, seated at one of the tables, where he 
had been joined by a couple of the sociable 
-fiatives. Attention was drawn to this group, 
by the fact that the stranger seemed to be in 
a bibulous condition; and he was gradually 
surrounded by a grinning audience, expect- 
ing to get some sport out of him. They 

were not prepared for ihe information that 
he had just finished a long term in states 
prison, and intended to have a d—— good 
time, the rest of his life, to make up for it. 

While he was making these remarks, his 
wandering gaze espied the pistol over the 
mantel. For a moment his look wavered. 
Then it became fixed, as if some thought, 
stronger than the liquor in his brain, had 
startled him into sobriety. Slowly he rose, 
leaning on the table for support, while he 
pointed at the glittering weapon, with trem- 
bling finger. ‘‘ How did that come here? 
Where did you get it? My God! Where is 
he ?” he ejaculated in a spasmodic crescendo. 
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In absolute silence, his auditors sat or 
stood about the room, startled for a moment 
out of power toreply. The landlord was the 
first to recover himself and taking down the 
cause of the excitement, Peter slowly re- 
marked: ‘‘ The owner of this weapon was 
killed, fifteen years ago last month, by falling 
into the quarry. We do not know his name 
or where he came from. Can you throw any 
light on the subject, my man?”’ 

** And his description ? What did he look 
like ?’? Came hurriedly from the ex-convict. 

‘* He was of medium height, rather heavily 
built, had black hair and mustache, and was 
dressed in a suit of grey tweed.”’ 

While this description was being given, 
the stranger sank into his chair, and at its 
close, murmured, between clenched teeth: 
‘“*The very same--and beyond my reach!” 
Then, drawing his hand across his forehead, 
as if to remove the last trace of mistiness 
from his clouded brain, he continued: “I 
only know that the owner of that pistol was 
the man that ruined my life; and that the 
God whom I have blasphemed for years, had 
dealt him summary and awful justice, even 
before the doors of my unmerited prison had 
closed upon me. 

“* Fifteen years ago I was aman of twenty- 
five, possessed of a fairly good education, 
and was bookkeeper and confidential clerk in 
one of the largest mercantile establishments 
in the town of Z——. Possessing youth, 
health, and the confidence of my employer, 
I had a good prospect of success in life, when 
one night, I met, at just such a place as this, 
the owner of that’’—pointing at the pistol 
as if it had been a snake. ‘* He was very 
sociable and insisted on sharing with me the 
best wines the house afforded. 

*¢ Presently he drew that weapon from his 
pocket, and, pointing out its beautiful work- 
manship, boasifully remarked that no one else 
in the room could show anything as valuable 
as that. I must, indeed, have been strongly 
under the influence of my libations, for at 
that point, I took the key of my employer’s 
safe out of my pocket and laid it on the 
table with the assertion that that was worth 
a dozen of his pistols. Just then he acciden- 
tally (?) knocked a glass off the table, and I, 
after stupidly bending to pick up the frag- 
ments, was surprised to find that my com- 
panion had gone. 

**In a moment I made the terrifying dis- 
covery, that the key of the safe had likewise 
disappeared. This sobered me in an instant, 


and I rushed hatless from the house—stum- 
bled, ran, tore, down the street, only to ar- 


- rive at the store in time to hear the rumble 


of a carriage as it turned the next corner. 

‘* All was over. A large sum of money 
which I had that day drawn from the bank, 
was in the possession of the stranger. It 
was but a few weeks before I found myself 
inside prison walls, a condemned criminal; 
for, though the story of the robbery was well 
known, the jury would not believe but that 
I had intended to’escape with him and share 
the booty. Fifteen years is a large slice out 
of a man’s life; 1 might have shortened the 
time if I could have behaved so as to win the 
esteem of the prison officials. But always 
my mind was filled with bitter rebellion for 
the injustice done me; and convict number 
forty-seven, alias Phillip Judson, was always 
regarded as sullen and capable of dangerous 
developments.” 

As he ceased speaking, his head dropped 
on his folded arms resting on the table, and 
silence. once more reigned in the smoke- 
dimmed room. The bowed form and pre- 
maturely gray hair of the narrator, clearly 
proved the truth of his story of suffering, 
and filled with sympathy too strong to be 
easily expressed by his uncoth listeners, they 
quietly withdrew, leaving him alone with 
his burden of sorrow and regret. 

The next morning, an enthusiastic party 
escorted bim to Cyrus Fletcher’s, where the 
story of the accident was re-told and the 
borse and carriage brought out for inspec- 
tion. Phillip Judson was standing on the 
spot where the sequel of his life’s tradgedy 
had been enacted, when suddenly, as if in 
response to an inspiration, Cyrus seized the 
tattered carriage cushion, tore open one end, 
and, after fumbling inside for a moment, 
drew out a crumpled bundle of bank notes. 

What a shout went up from the amazed 
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bystanders, all of whom had been wondering 
what had become of the money. Cheer 
after cheer arose from the warm-hearted 
spectators, at this startling vindication of the 
man whom they had known buta few hours. 
e As for the ex-convict—with his face hid- 
den in his hands, he cried as no hardship or 
injustice had had the power to make him— 
cried as only a man cries when the sluices of 
his soul are opened, and the pent-up agony 
of years is rolling away in a mighty flood. 

A day or two later, he started for Z——, 
taking with him the stolen money and ac- 
compained by Cyrus Fletcher and Peter 
Goodfellow to substantiate his story. Fif- 
teen years had changed the thriving town to 
a full-fledged city. The establishment of 
Gould & Co. was soon found and it too had 
far out-grown its former proportions, 
Phillip’s old employer was dead but his son 
had succeeded him. He was familiar with 
the story of the robbery and listened with 
interest to the explanation given by his 
visitors of the injustice of which Phillip had 
been the victim. Filled with regret for the 
terrible wrong which his father had unwit- 
tingly perpetrated, he offered at once to re- 
instate their former bookkeeper, in his old 
place with an increased salary. 

For some months, Phillip was seen regu- 
larly at his desk, but one day his place was 
vacant, and upon inquiry, his employer 
learned that he had drawn from the bank, 
the money which his sympathizing towns- 
men had raised for him when his story had 
became known, and had left the city. 

Whether the associations of his old home 
were too unpleasant to be borne, or his long 
imprisonment had deprived him of the 
power to settle down and live respectably, 
was never ascertained, for he left no word 
and “‘ the places that had known him knew 
him no more.” 


JUDGE none lost; but wait and see 
With hopeful pity, not disdain; 

The depth of the abyss may be 

' The measure of the height of pain, 

And love and glory that may raise - 
This soul to God in after days. 


—ADELAIDE PROCTER. 


HUGH TRAVERS’ PROBATION. 


* AVE you heard the news? Grace 

Ellesmere is going with her father 

to live for a whole year at Taormina—a 

dreadful place on the top of a mountain, full 

of brigands and gipsies; and they are to 

lodge in a tumble-down ghostly old monas- 

tery. Did you ever hear of anything more 
dismal ?” 

“ But why, in the name of common-sense, 
do they not select a more cheerful re- 
treat?” 

‘* Mr. Ellesmere’s cough gets no better; 
and the doctors say his only chance is to live 
for a while in a pure mild atmosphere; so 
they have chosen Taormina.”’ 

“A doleful prospect for poor Grace! In 
- her place I should die of the ‘blues’! I 
wonder her father allows her to make such a 
sacrifice! A hired nurse would serve him 
quite as well—and we cannot spare Grace 
just as our theatricals are coming on.” 

In this strain the English-speaking com- 
munity in a hotel at Florence discussed the 
plans of Mr. Ellesmere and his daughter. 
Their sympathy for Miss Grace was rather 
wasted; for, though she secretly enjoyed her 
reputation for being the best hand at tennis, 
the most graceful dancer, and the life 
and spirit of their little coterie, she was 
delighted at the prospect of so novel a 
kind of existence as that proposed, and was 
ready to follow her father to the end of the 
world. 

Her destination was not the dreary wilder- 
tess that Grace’s friends had pictured. 
Situated on the top of a high hill in the 
island of Messina, the village of Taormina 
was like “‘ a jewel set in the forehead of a 
fruitful land,” with its beautiful outlook over 
the gulf and the sea-coast. A little beyond 
the village was the Castello Caterina, with 
one of its towers ruined and uninhabitable, 
but with a sufficient number of rooms still 
remaining intact to shelter a prince and his 
suite. A monastery, in a much worse state 
of decay, was connected with the castle, and 
imparted to it at a first glance an air of des- 
olation. A few ghostly monks still hovered 


about the great wilderness of garden sur- 
rounding the monastery—the last of a nu- 
merous brotherhood that once inhabited the 
old place. Tenants of the Castello Caterina 


always read, as the first clause in their 
agreement, that ‘‘ any effort to expel these 
few remaining monks will be punished by 
the rigor of the law. The brotherhood may 
not add to its number; but to its remaining 
members is granted the right to end their 
days in the monastery.” 

To this castle, the home of an extinct 
noble Italian family, Grace Ellesmere and 
her father, with a retinue of trustworthy 
servants, wended their way by rail and boat 
one bright December day. The last stage of 
their journey, accomplished on horseback, 
lay through hedges of oleander in full bloom. 
Oranges and cacti blossomed on either side; 
the scenery grew ever wilder and more im- 
posing; and Grace was in raptures. 

‘* Papa, we must give the place a more 
civilized appearance, and there will then be 
nothing more to desire in our new home! ”’ 
she exclaimed on their arrival. 

**Do not use up all your enthusiasm at 
first, my daughter, or you will have none 
left to bear you through the dark days that 
must come during a whole long year,’’ said 
Mr. Ellesmere, tenderly caressing the girl’s 
bright hair. 

“* Don’t you be a croaking-old raven, dear, 
but grow well and strong, and do everything 
I tell you, and we shall be very happy in the 
midst of our monk-haunted ruins,” re- 
sponded Grace playfully. 

Grace’s word was law; and soon the old 
rooms, rich in the decoration of a past age, 
grew bright and home-like with the addition 
of some luxurious furniture not too glaringly 
modern. Flowers, of which there was an 
abundance, scented the air within doors and 
without; the ivy and woodbine had been 
pruned away where they had hung too 
thickly about the windows, but enough re- 
mained to soften and beautify the grim stone 
walls; the rank weeds which had hidden the 
statues on the terrace were cleared away, 
and a long Silent fountain now threw forth 
a pattering crystal shower. 

Grace’s room, in a tower commanding a 
charming view over the gulf, became, with 
her maid’s help, a very attractive little bower 
indeed. The oaken floor was polished till it 
shone, and then covered with soft white skin 
mats; the old tapestry on the walls was 
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beaten and sunned until no moth or spider 
had courage to re-establish itself. But 
withal the place lost little of its air of antiqu- 
ity; and, as Grace lay down in her massive 
canopied bed, she imagined herself carried 
back to the medieval time when the castle 
was-first built. In the library there was a 
picture of a fair girl in a violet dress of the 
fifteenth century; and for amusement Grace 
copied the costume in cashmere of the same 
tint, and wore it as she walked among her 
flowers or sat in her tower-window sewing 
like a pretty little chdtelaine of the Middle 
es. 

‘¢ Papa, have you noticed what a disagree- 
able face one of those monks has?” said 
Grace one evening, while strolling with her 
father on the terrace. ‘* Fra Pietro, I be- 
lieve he is called. There is a look in his 
eyes that haunts me at night; and I wish we 
could send him away.” 

‘That is a hopeless wish, my dear. We 
engaged this place, as you know, with the 
express understanding that the brothers 
were to live here unmolested; and, if we find 
their presence unbearable, our only alterna- 
tive is to leave ourselves. I should be sorry 
to go after all the trouble we have taken to 
make the place comfortable.” 

‘Of course nothing shall drive us away 
now, when you are growing stronger and 
better every day.” 

**T hope you will not foster your dislike of 
Fra Pietro; for it will only make you un- 
happy without doing any good.” 

**I do not mind the other monks,’’ re- 
turned Grace; ‘‘ they are only shadows of 
men, and one almost forgets their existence, 
but there is an underhand malicious look 
about Fra Pietro which I am sure you must 
have noticed. Now confess, papa, do you 
not think him a rascal, in a quiet way ?”’ 

‘* Nonsense, my dear!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Ellesmere. ‘*‘ What is the use of troubling 
yourself about the moral character of any of 
those old fellows? They have not a thought 
beyond their paternosters and cabbage-gar- 
dens, and would not harm a kitten.”’ 

Grace was silenced, but not convinced; 
and she gathered herself a bunch of tea- 
roses without attempting to carry the dis- 
cussion farther. 

One evening, shortly after sunset, Mr. 
Ellesmere and his daughter were driving in 
Grace’s pony-pheton along a road to the 
south of Taormina, famed for its wealth of 
azaleas growing on a rocky bank rising up 


almost perpendicularly from the roadside. 
As they drove along in the deepening dusk, 
Grace noticed some object lying on the road 
before them which looked like the body of 
a man. 

Pull up the pony, papa!’’ she cried. 
**One of these worthy peasants has taken 
too much thin wine, and is sleeping off the 
effects in the dust. The stupid fellow—we 
might easily have run over him! ” 

‘Being far more active than her invalid 
father, Grace sprang from the little carriage 
to awaken the sleeper. 

‘*Oh, papa,’’ she exclaimed the next mo-- 
ment, ‘it is not a tipsy peasant at all, buta 
gentleman with a bad wound in his fore- 
head! He is quite insensible—perhaps dead. 
Papa, dear, what shall we do? ”’ 

Mr. Ellesmere was soon kneeling beside 
the senseless man, feeling his pulse and bind-- 
ing a handkerchief over a cut on his 
temple. 

** Don’t be frightened, Grace,” he said; 
‘the is only stunned. Fortunately I have 
my brandy-flask and cup with me, which, 
together with water from the little brook a 
few yards farther on, will bring the poor fel- 
low to his senses.” 

Under the careful ministration of Grace 
and her father, the color returned to the lips. 
and cheeks of the wounded man, and, 
opening his eyes, he half rose upon one 
elbow, and asked, with an unsteady voice, in: 
English:— 

‘Where am I? What has happened ?’” 

** You have met with an accident en the 
road to Taormina, but are with friends, and 
need feel no anxiety about yourself,” re- 
plied Mr. Ellesmere consolingly, delighted at. 
hearing the sound of his mother-tongue in 
this lonely region. 

‘* 1 saw some of those flowers growing up 
among the rocks, and climbed up for them. 
It was a foolish fancy. I slipped and fell; 
but I accomplished my mission, you see,” 
added the stranger, with a smile, languidly 
raising one hand, which clasped * spray of 
yellow jessamine. 

The exertion of talking seemed to exhaust. 
him; and it was with difficulty that he was 
able to accept Grace’s invitation and take a 
seat in the pheton. With faintly-spoken 


thanks he sank back upon the cus hions, and: 
relapsed into a state of semi-consciousness. 

Grace urged her pony forward in the direc- 
tion of the Castello Caterina; and in half an 
hour, with a sigh of relief, she gave over the 
29 
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wounded stranger to the care of her father’s 
valet. 

An hour later the gentleman was able to 
thank his benefactofs as they deserved. He 
was a handsome agreeable man of about five- 
and-thirty, with a few threads of gray in his 
dark curling hair. His eyes had a world of 
kindness in them; but even with the return 
of strength they retained what was appar- 
ently their usual expression of sadness. 
Hugh Travers’? was the name on 
the card which he presented to Mr. Elles- 
mere; and, in alluding to the cavalry regi- 
ment to which he belonged, the names of 
common friends were mentioned, which 
formed an additional bond of interest be- 
tween the two men. 

“*T hope that we shall meet often, and 
that I may be able to prove my gratitude to 
you in a more substantial manner,” said 
Colonel Travers, as he bade them farewell 
with evident reluctance. ‘I live in a little 
cottage on the other side of Taormina—the 
Villa Tasso, it is called—you may perhaps 
have noticed it; and I hope that you and 
Miss Ellesmere will honor me with a visit.” 

**'We shall be most happy to do so, I 
-assure you; and I need hardly tell you that 
“the discovery of a fellow-countryman in this 
Alonely corner of the world is very agreeable 
“to us,”’ returned Mr. Ellesmere, shaking his 
-guest’s hand with hearty warmth. 

This accident on the hillside was the fore- 
wupner of an intimacy between the inmates 
~of the Castello Caterina and the one inhabi- 
vtant of the Villa Tasso, which was more un- 
ereserved and quickly formed than is usual 
-among men and women. Colonel Travers 
‘had a fascinating manner that soon won 

Grace Ellesmere’s heart; in a low musical 
voice he would talk to her for hours of his 
hhair-breadth escapes in battle, and of his 
‘wanderings in foreign lands, and of all the 
exciting events of his army life, until Grace 
found that her favorite books had lost their 
-charm,so much more vivid were the colonel’s 
descriptions of men and places. 

In his turn, Colonel Travers was content 
to watch the changing expression of Miss 
Ellesmere’s sweet girlish face as she listened 
‘to him. Her delicate color would come and 
go, her blue eyes sparkle with amusement or 
fill with tears, according as his narrative was 
-humorous or pathetic, and her work would 
lie unheeded in her lap as she hung upon his 
~every syllable. 

There seemed to be one chapter in his 
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history the leaves of which he never turned; 
the shadow of a deep sorrow always seemed 
to cloud his handsome face when in repose. 
From certain casual words and allusions of 
his, Grace soon suspected that there was a 
painful wound concealed in this man’s heart, 
and she wondered if the day would ever 
come when he would give her his confidence. 
He seemed to her at first like an elder 
brother whom she could trust and look up 
to; and then a stronger feeling grew up 
within her, until one day she realized that 
she was making an idol of a man whose lips 
had never whispered one word of love in her 
ears. Could she have looked into Hugh 
Travers’ innermost heart, Grace Ellesmere 
would have seen there a wild yearning love 
for her crushed down by a strong will, but all 
the fiercer for its repression. 

One evening they were sitting near a clus- 
ter of fragrant acacias; the song of the 
nightingales filled in the long pauses in their 
flagging but satisfying conversation. The 
scene over the bay and mountains was too 
lovely for many words, and they were 
silently content. Suddenly Colonel Travers 
said :— 

‘** Every man has his cross to bear ir this 
world, I suppose. Would you care to listen 
if I told you mine?” 

Grace’s eyes gleamed a glad assent before 
her lips could form words to answer him. 

“ Fifteen years ago,” he began, “‘ when I 
was a light-hearted, light-headed boy of 
twenty, I fell in love, or imagined that I 
was in love, with an innkeeper’s datighter in 
Kent. It was a foolish infatuation; but I 
did not know it then; neither did I realize, 
as 1 did afterwards, the consequences in 
England of a man’s marrying beneath him. 
I made the girl my wife. I was very young, 
you must remember, and her friends did all 
in their power to influence me to take this 
step—a fatal one for both of us, as it after- 
wards proved. As my friends refused to re- 
ceive my wife, we left England, and wan- 
dered finally to Taormina—it was remote, 
and I wanted to be out of the reach of the 
society that took such pains to slight me. 
That was not a happy year—far from it. 
My wife and I, in tastes and sentiments, 
were wide apart as the poles, and the worst 
part of our natures seemed to come to the 
surface whenever we were in each other’s 
society. One day we quarrelled furiously 
over some trifle, I scareely remember what. 


_My wife turned her back upon me in a pas- 
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sion, and left me with the words, ‘I hope I 
may never see your hateful face again! ’”’ 

** T suppose I was as much to blame as she; 
it was a miserably unhappy union for both of 
us. She left the house, taking her jewels 
with her and a large sum of money. I have 
never heard tidings of her since. A man- 
servant whom I had shortly before en- 
gaged—Giacomo by name—accompanied 
her; and, though for years I have advertised 
in almost every European newspaper and 
made all possible inquiries, I have never 
been able to discover a trace of her or her 


servant. I do not know if she is living or 


dead; and this uncertainty embitters my life 
so that at times [am tempted to endit. I 
loath the lonely existence I lead; but no 
other is possible for me in this world.”’ 

Grace shuddered as he finished speaking. 
She had no consolation to give. What could 
she say in the face of such a truth? 

On the following day Colonel Travers re- 
ceived a letter calling him to Naples fora 
fortnight. Grace heard of his departure 
with a feeling of relief; for during his ab- 
sence she hoped to succeed in quelling the 
love that was taking possession of her heart. 

In accordance with his daughter’s sugges- 
tion, Mr. Ellesmere had ordered that a cer- 
tain piece of ground along the south side of 
the castle should be planted with verbenas 
and other quick-growing flowers. One 
morning, when he was superintending the 
work, Fra Pietro, the monk, in his coarse 
brown gown, with a knotted rope round his 
waist, sandalled feet, and tonsured head, un- 
noticed by all, watched the operations with 
keen interest, an expression of anxiety 
deepening on his brow as the laborers turned 
up shovelful after shovelful of the rich dark 
earth. As the men drew nearer to the roots 
of a willow close to the castle wall, the monk, 
as if unable to res@rain his excitement any 
longer, glided forward from behind the frag- 
ment of stone wall where he was hiding and 
touched Mr. Ellesmere on the shoulder. 

“What is the matter, my good friend? 
You are as pale as a ghost, and your teeth 
are actually chattering! ’’ said the English- 
man, with kindly sympathy. | 

* Come, eccellenza, pray come out of hear- 
ing of these men for a moment! I have 
something of the greatest importance to tell 
you. The ground you are disturbing is 
consecrated, it is the site of an altar at which 
a wonderful miracle was performed! The 
vengeauce of the Madonna will descend upon 


you and yours if you allow this unholy work 
to continue! Dismiss these men, I implore 
you, or the next storm that sweeps over the 
bay will blast the Castello Crterina with its 
lightning! I, Fra Pietro, warn you in the 
name of all the saints! ”’ 

The monk’s agitation was so great that for 
a moment Mr. Ellesmere, though no be- 
liever in miracles, was touched, and gave 
way to his pleading, allowing the workmen 
an unexpected hour of rest. When he men- 
tioned the occurrence to Grace however, she 
exclaimed :— 

‘“* Nonsense, papa! I have quite_set my 
heart on the parterre of flowers! It will 
look so pretty from the dining-room win- 
dows! Don’t let us be troubled by that 
fidgety old monk. He has no control of the 
ground outside of the monastery garden. 
He is very officious, and I wish you would 
tell him so.” 

“*] will not hurt his feelings unnecessa- 
rily,” rejoined her father; “‘ but, at any 
rate, the men shall go on with their work. 
I confess I have not much sympathy with 
his superstitions.”’ 

As usual, Grace gained the day, and the 
men resumed their labors. One of them, a 
lithe, handsome, browned-skinned fellow in 
a course blue jacket, trousers hanging in a 
ragid fringe above the knees, untanned 
leather boots, and the red Phrygian cap of 
the country, worked with an energy unlike 
an Italian. Plunging his spade deep into 
the black earth, it struck against something 
hard, and presently he laid bare some frag- 
ments of bone. 

Calling the other men to his aid, a human 
skeleton in remarkably good preservation 
was exposed, at sight of which the pious 
among the laborers crossed themselves and 
repeated a brief *‘ Ave.” 

Hearing the exclamations of the men, Mr. 
Ellesmere hastened to the spot, and gazed 
with a feeling of remorse at the desecrated 
grave. 

_ “Do any. of you know who was buried 
here ?”’ he asked of the bystanders; but all 
shook their heads. 

“It is the grave of one of our brothers 
who died long ago which you have dis- 
turbed,” said Fra Pietro, ina harsh whisper, - 
with a fiendish look of hate on his face. 

Mr. Ellesmere had not seen the monk ap- 
proach, and started at the sound of his 
voice. 

* That fellow is like a snake,’ ne said to 


fi 

| 
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himself; “‘and he has a very mischievous 
look in his eyes at this moment! I believe 
Grace is right, and that there is something 
uncanny about the man. ‘Why wasn’t this 
monk buried among the others outside the 
garden wall?” he asked aloud. 

But Fra Pietro had vanished. 
~ The bones are very small for those of a 
man,’’ remarked Ellesmere, taking the skull 
in hishands. ‘* But stay—I believe it is not 
a man’s skeleton, after all!’? He had been 
a@ student of anatomy in his youth; and, 
stooping down, he picked up some of the 
larger bones and examined them carefully. 
**That man has told me a lie! These are 
the remains of a woman!” he exclaimed 
excitedly. 

As if to prove the truth of his words, one 
of the gardeners bent down and picked up a 
small glittering object encrusted with clay. 
It was a gold ear-ring of peculiar workman- 
ship, which Mr. Ellesmere took and placed 
carefully in his pocket-book. 

‘There is an unpleasant air of mystery 
about this affair which I do not like,’’ he said 
to Grace, when he had told her what had 
happened. ‘I cannot force Fra Pietro to 
tell me the truth, which he evidently knows; 
and it seems wrong to make no effort to dis- 
cover who has lain all these years in an un- 
known grave, and how she came by her 
death.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it was a servant of the Italian 
family who lived here long ago?”’ 

‘In that case, why should Fra Pietro 
make such a scene about disturbing the 
ground? No; there is some dark secret 
connected with those bones which only the 
monk can tell. We will wait till Colonel 
Travers returns, and he will advise us what 
to do.” 

** Yes, he will know best,’’ agreed Grace. 

From the day of the discovery of the 
skeleton the Castello Caterina seemed beset 
with misfortunes. Mr. Ellesmere’s favorite 
mastiff, a beautiful dog that had been Grace’s 
companion and protector on many a long 
ramble, was found dead in his kennel; the 
pigeons and chickens sickened and died, till 
scarcely a dozen were left; in one night the 
contents of four casks of choice wine oozed 


* gway through the cellar floor, and the flour- 


ishing grape-vines drooped and lost their 
leaves. Remembering Fra Pietro’s words, 
Mr. Ellesmere began to wonder if it were 


_ true that he had brought misfortune upon 


the house by his act of desecration. 


_ Papa,” cried Grace One morning, run- 
ning in from the garden with a pale fright- 
ened face, ‘‘ I have discovered the agent of 
all our misfortunes! It is that fiend Fra 
Pietro!” 

** My dear child, be careful what you say! 
Are you sure? 

Listen—this is what Isaw. The garden 
was so beautiful) in the early morning that it 
tempted me out an hour even before any of 
the servants were stirring. I was loitering 
near the old sun-dial, when a shadow crossed 
my path. It was that of Fra Pietro. He 
had not noticed me, and, as there was a sus- 
picious slyness about his movements, I 
watched him carefully. He stole over to the 
fountain where the horses drink, and took a 
small paper parcel from his breast and shook 
the contents—a white powder—into the 
water. A little of the powder fell on the 
ground and mixed with some grains of corn 
that were scattered about. As I stood 
wondering, a pigeon.came and picked up 
some of the corn; but, scarcely had it done 
so, when the bird rolled over and died.” 

“The villain! What cold-blooded cruel- 
ty!’ exclaimed Mr. Ellesmere. 

. * With a low grating laugh he watched the 
pigeon’s death-struggle, and then disap- 
pearing in his usual snake-like fashion.” 

_ * We must not let the horses drink that 
poisoned water, Grace!” 

‘¢ They are safe for to-day; I opened the 
drain-pipe and let the fresh water flow in, 
and the fountain must be quite purified 
already. Papa, we are in great danger, and 
we must see about defending ourselves.” 

These frequent domestic troubles had the 
effect of so diverting Grace’s thoughts from 
herself that when Colonel Travers reap- 
peared at the castle she was able to meet 
him with as little constraint as in the first 
daye of their acquaintance. . 

‘“*Travers,”’ said Mr. Ellesmere to his 
guest, as they were smoking on the terrace, 
** you have often called me your good Samar- 
itan, and spoken of your wish to make some 
return for the small service I rendered you. 


‘The time has now come for you to prove 


your gratitude,” with a feeble attempt at a 
jocose tone. ‘‘ Suggest a way to rid us of 
Fra Pietro, and I will be your debtor for- 
ever!” 

‘It is a very awkward state of affairs. 
Miss Grace has no witness to prove that he 
poisoned the fountain; and if accused, he 
would of course deny it. You cannot swear 
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that he was the cause of the other domestic 
mishaps.” 

“The fact is, the fellow hates me ever 
since I disturbed those bones, and is doing 
all in his power to drive me away. I am 
afraid he will succeed, for these daily annoy- 
ances are injuring my health.” 

‘* By-the-way, would you show me the 
ear-ring that was found in the grave? Miss 
Grace told me that it was very curiously 
wrought.” 

Hearing these words, Grace called Colonel 
Travers into the library, and, opening a 
drawer of the writing-table, placed the ear- 
ring in his hand. 

A sudden change came over Hugh 
Travers’ face as he looked at the little 
trinket; his cheeks paled and flushed again, 
and he bit his lip in his agitation. 

“Where would I be likely to catch a 
glimpse of this bete moire—Fra Pietro?” he 
asked, turning to Grace. ‘I have never 
had the pleasure of seeing him yet.” 

** Come with me and I will show you one 
of his favorite haunts,” she replied. 


As they walk slowly up and down the © 


broken pavements of the cloister, Grace 
wondered at the strange behavior of her 
companion, who either replied at random to 


' her attempts at conversation or remained 


silent. 

‘There is Fra Pietro, if you still care to 
see him!” she said, presently in a low tone. 

The monk came out of his gloomy cell and 
began pacing slowly up and down in the 
sunshine, his eyes bent upon his breviary, 
unaware that he was beiug watched. As 
he turned, and the light fell upon his face, 
Hugh Travers exclaimed :— 

Tt is the man, as sure as heaven!” and, 
shaking with excitement, he seized Grace’s 
arm. 
** Pray what is the matter?” she asked, 
frightened by his emotion. 

** Come out into the garden and I will tell 


youl”? he answered, drawing her away 


swiftly. ‘* The shadow that has hung over 
my life for so long seems to be lifting, thank 
heaven!” he began, when they had left the 
cloister. ‘‘The ear-ring that you put into 
my hani half an hour since I recognized 
instantly as one of the pair I gave my wife 
in years gone by—I ordered them to be made 
especially for her according to a design of 
my own; and you can imagine my feelings 
when I saw the little trinket again. She 
wore those ear-ring the last time I saw her; 


and I firmly believe it is my wife’s grave 
that your father has so strangely discovered.” 

** And do you think she came to her death 
by violence ?”’ gasped Grace. 

‘** The idea of foul play occured to me in- 
stantly; and, finding in this monk Pietro a 
striking resemblance—allowing for the lapse 
of time—to the servant Giacomo who accom- 
panied my wife on her wanderings, I believe 
that for the sake of her money he murdered 
her and buried her secretly under the castle 
wall.”’ 

‘* The wickedness of that man is appalling 
I could believe him capable of any such 
cruelty! ” cried the girl, excitedly. 

“ The next thing to find out is the length 
of Fra Pietro’s sojurn atthe monastery. Of 
course, if he has lived here all his life, we 


‘are on a false scent; but, if his arrival has 


been comparatively recent, he is a doomed 
man.’’ 


‘¢- You remember no other home than this 
monastery, 1 suppose, Fra Beppo?” said 
Mr. Ellesmere, in the course of a chat with 
one of the monks who was working leisurely 
at his lettuce-bed. 

‘*T have almost forgotton that there is any 
other life than the routine of the cloister; 
and I have not been hergas long as the Fra - 
Ignatius.”’ 

*“*You have all passed your adult years 
here—have you not?” 

** Yes—all except Fra Pietro.” 

‘¢ Has he not been long with you?” 

‘¢ He came from a branch-convent of ours 
in Tuscany in the year of the total failure of 
the grapes—this was thirteen summers ago.” 

Mr Ellesmere had heard enough; and 
presently, bidding the old man adieu, he 
went toreport the result of his inquiry to 
Colonel Travers. 

The next day the two policemen in plain 
clothes arrived at the Castello Caterina; and, 
as Colonel Travers crossed the garden to 
where Fra Pietro was standing telling his 
beads, these two officials hovered in the 
background. Hugh Travers looked at the 
monk long and intently, and then as if sure 
of himself, advanced quietly and laid his 
hand upon the man’s shoulder, with the 
words:— 

‘*Giacomo Valzachi, in the name of the 
law I arrest you as the murderer of my 
wife! ”°—the two policemen coming forward 


he spoke. 


The horror of the pseudo-monk was pit 
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able to see. Hugh Travers’ bold thrust had 
struck home; the accused man fell upon his 
knees, and writhed on the gare in his 
drayer for mercy. 

“Confess everything, wretch, and your 
sentence may be lighter! ”’ said the colonel. 

** She was not happy with her high-born 
unsympathetic husband,” the man began, in 
a terror-stricken tone. *‘ Giacomo the ser- 
vant seemed to find more favor in her eyes, 
though she did not exalt me to the position 
of a lover. I did not care for her; but, 
when she bid me follow her in her flight 
from her husband’s roof, I obeyed willingly 
enough. A friend of mine—Berto Pauli by 
name—lived in a tumbled down-cottage 
abouta mile away from the Castello Caterina; 
he was a wild loose fellow with a bad repu- 
tation, save for the virture of hospitality and 
the power of keeping a secret. To escape 
discovery, my master’s wife and I sought 
temporary shelter under Pauli’s roof, know- 
ing well that search for us would never begin 
so near home. Her money tempted us—the 
bag full of bright gold pieces—and the 
beautiful jewels; we killed her—stabbed her 
in her sleep. The castle was unoccupied at 
that time, and we buried her at night in the 
grave which has at last been upturned. We 
knew that the brq@hers never visited that 
portion of the grounds, and we felt that our 
secret would be safe there. Pauli and I 
went away with our suddenly-acquired for- 
tune to foreign lands. He was drowned a 
few months later in the Mediterranean. I 
was never happy; my remorse was worse 
than all my former poverty—a thousand 
times worse! A horrible fascination seemed 
always to draw me back to the spot where I 
had buried her; and in less than a year after 
committing the murder I returned to the 
‘monastery and joined the brotherhood with 
alie upon my lips, telling them that I had 


come from the convent in Tuscany. I 
might have kept the secret to the end, 
but Here the miserable creature fell 
back in a swoon. 

‘“*Have a carriage ready to take him to 

Taormina when he recovers,” said Colonel 
Travers to the men standing near. He then 
wrote hastily on a card the words: ** When 
you read this, the Castello Caterina will be 
free of its enemy Fra Pietro. Are we 
quits ?”’ and, ordering it to be given to Mr. 
Ellesmere, mounted his horse and rode 
homewards. 
_ A strange confusion of feelings filled 
Hugh Travers’ breast—horror at the un- 
happy woman who had once been his wife, 
and hatred of the man who had caused him 
so many years of misery. But such feelings 
were overcome at last by the joy that filled 
his heart at the thought that he was free 
now to offer himself to Grace Ellesmere; 
and he felt sure that she would not refuse 
him. 

Justice was spared the trouble of deciding 
upon the fate of Giacomo Valzachi, alias 
Fra Pietro; for he was found dead in his 
bed on the morning after his arrest—a 
victim to paralysis -of the heart, the physi- 
cians said, caused by over-excitement. 


A great fire sparkled and crackled and 
sent a warm glow over a group of gossiping 
inmate of the Hétel de |’ Amérique at 
Florence one cool autumn evening a year 
later. The little English colony was assem- 
bled to welcome Colonel Travers and his 
ae wife Grace, and conjectures were 

as is usual on such occasions, concern- 

in e future happiness of the bridal pair, 

y came at last; and one and all could 

read the expression of quiet content and 
loving confidence in their eyes. 


RESIGNATION. 


resignation gently slopes the way— 
And all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past. — 


—GoLDsMITH. 
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BOLD STROKE FOR AN HEIRESS. 


“ PY Jove! I must do it. I’m cleaned 

out, hopelessly so, and this one 
means of escape from my creditors is left 
open.” 

“What now, George?’’ exclaimed the 

panion of the young man who uttered 
the, foregoing exclamatory remarks. 

**1’m dead broke, Charlie. Haven’t an- 
other red how I’m to keep up my usual 
style for some weeks to come, is something a 
little beyond my comprehension, just at the 
present moment. However, I must do some- 
thing, that’s settled, to keep up appearances 
for a few weeks, and marry an heiress to 
keep off all trouble.”’ 

Whew!”’ whistled Charlie Harrison. 
‘* Heiresses ain’t just now so plenty as they 
used to be. They don’t float into the city 
now-a-days like thistle-down in summer. 
Whom have you got your eye on, though, as 
you speak as though you were confident of 
the existence of one ?”’ E 

‘*My dear fellow, before I answer that 
question, as I have an answer for it all in 
readiness, answer me another, which be- 
comes of the greatest importance to me un- 
der the present circumstance. Charlie, take 
a good steady look at me, and then tell me 
candidly, frankly, and without flattery, what 
is your opinion of my personal appearance 
—am I the handsome fellow people give me 
credit for being ?”’ 

George Frankfort asked the momentous 
question, and sat down to undergo his 
friend’s examination of him, with the air of 
a man ready to brave the worst. 

Charlie laid aside his cigar carefully, 


raised himself from his half-reclining atti- 


tude, and sat up erect upon the lounge, and 
began examining with his eye the personal 
appearance of his friend with an air of the 
utmost circumspection. When he had fin- 


- ished he pronounced a verdict to the follow- 


ing effect: ‘‘ George, you’re every whit as 
handsome as your friends give you credit for 
being, and ’pon my honor, the finest looking 
fellow in New York.” 

‘** By Jove, Charlie, you’re a-brick, and I 
believe you’re right, too!’’ exclaimed the 
overjoyed Mr. Frankfort, springing up and 
seizing hold of his friend’s hand, which he 


; shook in a manner that made the other call 


> 


for quarter. And then stepping across the 
room, he surveyed himself in a large mirror. 

Not that he was exactly vain. That wasn’t 
the reason why Frankfort looked in the 
glass and smiled at the reflection, but his 
fortune, his comfort, and all the luxuries 
that he had been all his life accustomed to, 
depended upon his good looks and the use 
he might be able to make of them. He was 
very handsome, faultlessly so. 

The figure was perfection. Tall, rather 
slight, exquisitely formed, and graceful as a 
young sapling, and hands and feet that were 
the admiration of his lady-friends, and the 
envy of nearly all bis male ones. Of those 
who did not share in the envy awakened by 
those personal advantages, Charlie Harrison 
was one. He never envied Frankfort—he 
never thought anything he said or did wrong, 
he hardly presumed to differ in opinion from 
the friend that he so loved. 

He was Frankfort’s shadow. Wherever 
one was seen, there you might be quite cer- 
tain of seeing the other very shortly. He 
hadn’t a mind of his own, and as for his will 
that would bend to his friend’s any day. 
Yet to look at the two you would have sup- 
posed that Frankfort was the one to be led 
and held in subjection by the other, so fair 
and almost boyish did he look, while Charlie 
Harrison was cast in an altogether different 
mould. As tall as George, he was equally 
well made, but much stouter and stronger 
apparently. He had not the same boyish 
beauty as that which characterized Frank- 
fort, but possessed a gay happy-looking face. 
Nearly dark eyes, black hair, almost straight, 
and a dark complexion. His features were 
possessed of no peculiar beauty. He hadan 
independent fortune bequeathed to him by a 
rich uncle, whose favorite he had always 
been, and not having the reckless extrava- 
gance of George Frankfort, he still pos- 
sessed it, almost entire. 

George was professionally alawyer. He 
had just entered upon the practice of the 
law when his father died, leaving him the 
heir to many thousands; and with a de- 
cided preference for spending money instead 
of earning it, he threw up his profession and 
entered upon such a course of reckless ex-- 
penditure and extravagance, that at the end. 
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of a single year he found himself minus his 
splendid fortune, which, till he woke to the 
fact that it was gone, he had imagined would 
last forever. 

The two young men were about the same 
age, both closely bordering upon twenty- 
‘three, and as far. as they had gone in life, 
had enjoyed themselves too well in a state 
of single blessedness to think of marriage, 
till George suddeuly declared his intention 
of carrying off an heiress from the matri- 
‘monial market, to retrieve his lost fortune. 

Apparently satisfied with his appearance 
in the glass, he cantered back to his seat in 
front of Harrison, and threw himself down. 

**T think 1’ll do, Charlie. Now I prom- 
ised to answer your question. What do you 
think of Miss Diamond?” 

** A deuced fine girl! A perfect beauty. 
She outshines the Venus de Medici, Juno, 
Diana, and all the rest of them combined, 
which makes Minerva—eh, isn’t it? No 
matter, Miss Diamond’s a—a—stunner/ 


And an heiress, too, by Jove! I didn’t 


think of that before. What is she worth?” 

Something like half a million, which would 
be a perfect godsend to me just now. I’m 
going to marry her, Charlie.” 

“* Of course,”’ answered Charlie, as if that 
matter was quite settled and indisputable. 

“And,” pursued George, ‘‘ before long, 
‘too, let me tell you. She only came out last 
winter—this winter just passed, I mean. 
$She’ll be at Newport, of course, this season, 
80 it will be just simply ridiculous to write 
hher to become Mrs. Frankfort before the 
season expires, but I’ll have her engaged 
before any other can step forward to secure 
the golden prize, and I intend to try my 
first proposal the very first chance I get.” 

Bravo!’ exclaimed Charlie, looking at 
him with admiration. ‘‘ You’re made of the 
right stuff, my dear boy.” 

And now the only difficulty is 

‘** How to keep up the appearance of a gen- 
‘tieman of leisure and fortune till your great 
game is played,” interrupted Harrison. 
** Why, Frankfort, I thought you knew me 
better than that. We'll live and be happy 
dogether, for ‘ Where there’s a will there’s a 
way,’ you know. You've got the will and 
I’ve got the way, so consider that booked.” 
_ “By Jove, Charlie, you’re a first-rate fel- 
low. Next to Miss Diamond, you’ve the 
best trump card in my hand!” exclaimed 
®rankfort, with animation. ‘ And talking 

of ,that pearl of pearls, suppose we execute 
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our irresistible toilet, and call there. It is 
quite late enough in the day, and we’ll be 
almost certain to find her in, for she doesn’t 
weary those pretty little feet of hers by an 
everlasting parade up and down Broadway.” 

‘** With all my heart,’’ answered Harrison, 
and forthwith the two young men performed 
their irresistable toilet, and sauntered out 
with an air of easy, careless indifference, that 
so bespeaks the man of fashion, accustomed 
to the best society, and able to make himself 
at home anywhere. 

For some distance they walked up Broad- 
way, and then turned up one of the broad 
well paved streets, lined on either side with 
handsome edifices; and, at length, stopping 
before the front of one of the handsomest, 
they rang, and were speedily admitted, when 


they were then ushered intoa magnificently- 


furnished room, where they found a lady 
seated upon the sofa. She rose, gracefully 
welcomed them, and motioning them to be 
seated, resumed her own seat upon the sofa. 
The conversation turned upon the usual 
commonplace topics of the day, and gradu- 
ally wandered off to subjects more interest- 
ing. 

The opera, and the last new books, were 
each in turn discussed; and while Miss Dia- 
mond’s visitors are endeavoring to make 
themselves agreeable, and she endeavoring 
to entertain them, I will, though I have no 
particular love for pen-portraying, endeavor 
to do justice to their fine hostess. 

_ Beautiful women are not by any means 
common in this world of ours, as any one 
can vouch who has lived in this word evena 
short length of time, but Lilian Diamond 
was beautiful, I think I may say peerlessly 
80, for I have never seen one mere lovely. 
She was tall, exactly tall enough, and of the 
most perfect form. Not of the painful look- 
ing shape that you would call wasp-waisted, 
but a form that, though moulded in the most 
perfect woman, showed that the woman was 
in high health. Her shoulders were grace- 
ful and falling, her bust full and bandsome; 
the throat, around which an exquisite lace 
collar was worn, fastened in front with a 
small gold brooch, in which was set a single 
ruby, was like a column of polished Parian 
marble, and the gently-rounded chin that 
almost imperceptibly rose from it, seemed, 
in its laughing dimples, the fit abode for the 
loves to nestle in. Her mouth was not very 
small, red and pouting, and within were the 
whitest teeth that ever graced a maiden’s 


- 
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mouth. Her nose straight, Grecian; fore- 
head high and white; hair perfectly black, 
and worn in plain glossy bands, wound 
around her beautifully classic head. Her 
eyes were deep and dark; you fancied at first 
they were dark brown or black, but in the 
light, and when she laughed, which irradi- 
ated her whole countenance, they were the 
clearest black eyes in the world. Her com- 
plexion was perfectly pale—it would have 
been painfully so, but for the rich coloring 
of her ruby lips, and her emile, independent 
of the wonderful beauty of her face, was 
witchery, while her manner was of the very 
highest order, something that, I regret to 
say, is by no means a common attribute 
among American ladies. Were that great 
index to a lady, good breeding, more highly 
cultivated, it might be better. 

After a long call, the two gentlemen rose 
to take their leave, both equally charmed 
with their fair entertainer, aud had Charlie 
Harrison not a religious reverence for his 
friend, and considered Miss Diamond as be- 
longing to bim beyond all possible doubt, he 
would have been in love with the fair lady 
himself; as it was, he admired her to an ex- 
travagent degree. Frankfort declared him- 
self more than ever pleased with the con- 
quest he was so certain of making, and 
entertained himself by applying all manner 
of complimentary epithets to his beautiful 
bride-elect, as he called her, declaring, the 
last thing to Charlie, as they at length 
reached their rooms, “that he intended to 
propose almost immediately, and he hardly 
thought he could wait for the Newport sea- 
son to arrive and pass away before claiming 
the lovely Lilian as his wife.” 

Frankfort now became almost unceasing 
in his visits and delicate attentions to the 
lady of his choice, and soon he noticed, with 
his quick observing eye, that she blushed 
like a pretty rose at the announcement of his 
name or the sound of his footsteps, and that 
‘her beautiful white hand trembled in his 
when she extended it toward him in friendly 
greeting. All these symptoms were most 
favorable to Frankfort, and he beheld them 
with delight and triumph, but still the favor- 
able moment had not arrived. He had been 
upon the point of declaring his love a dozen 
times, when some unforeseen circumstance 
occurred each time that he was about to un- 
close his lips to give utterance to the 
words ;— 

“Dearest Miss Diamond, I never can be 


happy without your love—I cannot live with- 
out you.” 

And so the Newport season approached; 
the “‘ first families’? were getting ready for 
the summer flight, and as Lilian belonged to 
one of these, she would, of course, take wing 
with the rest, and still Frankfort had not 
secured her against all the others who would 
be striving for the golden prize. 

One evening he called upon Miss Diamond, 
and to his astonishment he was coldly re- 
ceived by the object of his affections. This 
produced what he had been all along so anx- 
ious for—he asked in the most impassioned 
manner for an explanation, declaring the 
pain it gave him to find her angry, annoyed, 
or cool towards bim. He implored her to 
tell him the reason of her cold manner to- 
wards him, and without giving her time to 
reply, he quickly proceeded to pour forth his 
affection for her, and ended by a passionate 
declaration of undying, unchanging love, 
and a proposal of marriage. 

Miss Diamond listened in perfect silence; 
she did not interrupt him by a word or look 
till he had finished, and then as he looked 
eagerly in her beautiful face, the expression 
of which was not only cold but stern, for her 
answer, what was his surprise, his dismay, 
his overwhelming consternation, when she 
refused him, with a few polite, coldly-uttered 
words, and without expressing even regret 
for his disappointment. 

Chagrin, anger and disappointment for 
some momerts made him dumb, and when 
at length he recovered his speech, he poured 
out a torrent of questions. What did she _ 
mean? What was the reason of her refusal? 
Why had she encouraged him? Was it for 
a mere coquette’s triumph? What was the 
cause of her strange and sudden change in 
her manner towards him? He demanded an 
explanation. But Miss Diamond, with pro- 
voking coolness, declined to give any ex- 
planation; and when her passionate suitor 
insisted and almost commanded her to ex- 
plain her strange conduct, she peremptorily 
refused, and with a cool good-evening left 
the room. 

George Frankfort never knew exactly how 
he arrived at home. He had an indistinct 
recollection of rushing out of Miss Diamond’s 
aunt’s without his hat, and after being made 
aware of the fact by an obliging policeman 
whom he met at a short distance from the 
house, returning and taking his hat from the 
stand in the hall, and then rushing out again. 


Instinct, and certainly no knowledge of what 
he was about, enabled him to reach his rooms 
half an hour later, which he entered in a 
state of excitement truly alarming; so much 
80, that his friend Charlie Harrison, who 
was reclining upon the lounge in his usual 
indolent and favorite position, smoking a 
cigar, started up, exclaiming: — 

** What the deuce, George? What in the 
name of the furies has happened ? ”’ 

**She has refused me, actually refused 
me—point blank and without a word of 
hesitation. The little flirt, the heartless 
creature—the coquette—the — the —the 
and unable to articulate any further with 
the short allowance of breath which he had 
left to himself by his excitemepvt, Frankfort 
sat down upon the seat his triend kindly 
placed for him. 

“Refused you? Refused you?” repeated 
Charlie, with an expression of wonder and 
surprise so ludicrous that Frankfort, unable 
to bear up against it, burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

‘Yes, Charlie, refused me. She must 
have excellent taste to reject as a husband 
your handsome and irresistible friend, eh? 
But never mind ‘ All isn’t lost,’ you know 
the rest. I'll try again.” 

“Success to you, my boy!” said Charlie, 
delighted. ‘* You’!] have her yet.” 

“That I will. I’m sure she has a partiality 
for me, or else she is a first-class actress in 
disguise—but somebody has been telling her 
that I have designs upon her money, when, 
upon my word, I’m more in love with Lilian 
Diamond,” he added, seriously, “‘ than ever 
I was with her half million. But I'll write 
her such a letter that if she refuses it she 
must be granite. Here goes, upon the 
inspiration of the moment, for I’ve a hun- 
dred things in my head just now that I 
couldn’t think of to-morrow.”’ And seating 
himself at his writing-desk, he penned a very 
touching epistle to Miss Diamond. 

It was too late to send it then, therefore 
he waited till the next morning and sent it 
by a hasty messenger. But the house was 
closed, and to the inquiries made by his 
messenger, was returned answer that Miss 
Diamond, with her uncle and aunt, bad left 
at an early hour in the morning, where to go 
his informant could not tell. 


Confound the luck!” exclaimed Frank- 


fort. **Gone to Newport, of course.” And 
he and his friend immediately packed up and 
set off for the fashionable water-place. But 
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Miss Diamond wasn’t at Newport, strang® 
to say, and after idling there a few days, 
Frankfort soon found out from some of her 
fashionable friends, that to their regret (they 
were glad that such a belle was absent, at 
the same time, though they kept that to 
themselves), Miss Diamond had preferred 
rusticating at a charming little summer re- 
sort where some of her friends resided; and 
after a little trouble Frankfort got the name 
of and all directions to the spot. Away he 
and Charlie posted the next day, and to their 
delight they found the object of their solici- 
tude rusticating with some distant cousins. 

Upon the plea of old friendship they called 
at an early day, and were showa into the 
parlor, where Miss Diamond was sitting 
alone. At sight of her friends she grew red 
first, and then pale, and recovering her self- 
possession with an effort, motioned them to 
be seated. Their visit. did not extend to any 
great length of time. There was an evident 
restraint in Miss Diamond’s manner that 
made them anxious to be at a retreat, and 


- when they took their leave, the lady did not 


ask them to repeat their visit. But Frank- 
fort was not to be ‘‘ done out of the heiress”’ 
in that style; he not only repeated his visit, 
going alone, but repeated his proposal 
also. 

It was politely and firmly rejected. Frank- 
fort was in despair. He determined to try 
once more. There was one means of win- 
ning stubborn damsels which, he was told, 
was invariably successful. He determined 
to try it, and watched his opportunity. He 
met Miss Diamond alone and unattended, 
enjoying a solitary walk in one of the most 
retired and beautiful portions of the country, 
and suddenly starting out from among a 
clump of bushes, he caught her by the arm, 
exclaiming with impassioned tenderness:— 

‘* Lilian, for heaven’s sake take pity upon 
me, and do not doom me to destruction. I 
cannot live under your displeasure, and I 
will not live without your love. Answer 
me—speak one kind word; say that you will 
be mine, or””— 

He drew a pistol from his 
and presented it to his temples. Miss Dia- 
mond grew very pale for a moment, and then 
suddenly rallying, she threw off his grasp” 
and said, coldly:— 

ee What may this mean, sir? ” 

“That I will shoot myself before your 
eyes, hard-hearted girl, unless you take back 
your obstinate refusals, and promise to be- 
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come my wife. O Lilian, it rests with you 
whether I will live or die.” 

‘In that case, die, of course,” answered 
Lilian, with a low silvery laugh of mockery. 
‘* Your death would be such a benefit to the 
community at large, and yourself especially, 
that I shall be hailed as an enemy to the 
public if I prevent it. Why don’t you fire, 
Mr. Frankfort? Are you afraid? I feared 
that your courage would fail you at the last 
moment.” And laughing scornfully she 
turned and walked away, while Frankfort 
muttered something like an oath, and dashed 
the pistol into the clumps of bushes whence 
he had emerged, where it exploded, as it 
struck heavily upon the ground. 

Lilian turned deadly pale at the sound, but 
she never looked behind her, and her appre- 
hensions for Frankfort’s life were removed 
some hours later by seeing him and his 
friend drive away from the inn where they 
were staying. 


Three years passed. Lilian Diamond still 
continued unmarried, still continued a belle 
of the first water—during the winter seasons 
in the metropolis, and the summer seasons at 
Newport and Saratoga, awaking the admira- 
tion of all-by her wondrous beauty, and their 
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wonder by her stubborn refusal of the very 
best offers of marriage. 

Frankfort had cut all his ‘ men-about- 
town ’’ companions, remaining ever true to 
his friend Charlie, and throwing aside all 
his idle and extravagant habits, had addressed 
himself assiduously to his profession, and so 
steadily did he stick to it, that he had soon a 
large and valuable practice. , 

In wooing Miss Diamond for her wealth, 
he had unconsciously at the time learned to 
love the beautiful girl, with the whole 
strength of his heart and soul, and now set 
his whole mind to making himself worthy of 
her. As for Lilian, she had always loved 
him, but a kind friend had suggested the 
possibility that he wooed her only for her 
wealth, and her proud spirit had so revolted 
at the mere suspicion of the truth and honor 
of the man she loved, that though her heart 
bled she steadily refused him, believing that 
he sought her wealth only. 

That was the secret of her remaining so 
long single, but when George Frankfort once 
more solicited her hand, he was not refused, 
and Charlie Harrison, in congratulating his 
friend, concluded with:— 

** Didn’t I tell you, you’d have her yet, 
my boy? God bless you both!” 
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STUDENT. 


BY M. QUAD. 


i WERE a jolly set of fellows, we 

thirteen who boarded at Mrs Fond- 
lake’s around on Blank streeé, There were 
nine compositors from the ‘“ Mornnig 
Glory ” office, two reporters from the “‘ Old 
-Flag,” and Temple and I represented the 
* Democratic Guide,” or the local page 
thereof. Yes, even Mrs. Fondlake admitted 
that we were “good boys,” which meant 
with her that we paid our board promptly, 
came in witheut undue noise, never got in- 
toxicated, and always ate her tough beef- 
steak and watery potatoes without. mur- 
muring. 

Really, we were fourteen, but we never 
counted the other man as any part or parcel 
of our ‘*gang.”” How he came to the house 
we never knew, but if he had not been there 
before us, we should have planed to oust 


him. He was a tall thin man, Roman nose, 
black eyes and hair, and there were days at 
a time when he came and went without ex- 
changing a word. We finally came to ignore 
his presence altogether, and to look upon 
him as we did upon the familiar earthen tea- 
pot, minus half its handle, but valuable to 
Mrs. Fondlake because her grandmother 
had used it fifty years before. 

We were not selfish or disrespectful in 
adopting this course toward Ellis. He drove 
us into it, in fact. When a man comes-in, 
‘sits and thinks until the bell rings, eats his. 
food like a machitie, uses the table-cloth to 
wipe his mouth, mutters to himself about 
drugs, knives, forceps and surgical opera- 
tions, never replying to a ‘‘ good-morning ”” 
or a question about the weather, how can 
one be sociable with him ? 


I had been at Mrs. Fondlake’s all of two 
months before I found out about Ellis. He 
got pinched for funds one day, and selected 
me out from the rest to do him the favor of 
advancing an “‘X”’ for a week or ten days. 
He made the request in an absent way, mut- 
‘tering to himself about a new and wonderful 
table, and was going off without the money 
when I called him to take it. 

**Now, see here, Ellis,’ I commenced, 
‘holding the bank notes between my. fingers, 
**T°ll let you have the money on oné:condi- 
tion. I want to know what you are doing 
in New York, and why in the old ‘Harry you 
can’t answer a civil questién? Further, 
what have you got in Your head about med- 
icine or surgery which keeps you muttering 
about such things all the time?”’ 

**I don’t mind telling you, of course I 
‘don’t,’’ he replied, in a dreamy way. ‘I 
came here’from Wisconsin to attend a medi- 
cal college—to graduate as a physician, sur- 
geon and chemist. I don’t get along as I 
would like I study hard, never lose a 
lecture or take an‘hour to myself, and yet I 
don’t get’ Moke. I have had enough of 
theory, but not enough of practice. I want 
some subject, some man who is willing to 
let me experiment on him a little.”’ 

I laughed at the idea, but checked myeelf 
as I saw that I was wounding | his_ feelings. 
I could see that he was not quite t in 
his mind, and I did not wish te add to his 
troubles. I gave him the»nmenéey"with a 
promise that he might experinient on me 
‘some day,and he suddeply grew confidential. 

“Tll tell you a secret,” he whispered, 
coming up close to me, *Wgreatsecret which 
you must never divulge to any human being. 
I have a reom on the third floor of No. — 
Maiden Lane—a room which I have fitted 
uy to experiment there in chemistry, and to 
‘study anatomy. I have some wonderful 
things there, and if you have any interest in 
such matters, I should like to have you call 
up some night. It’s room number 29.”’ 

I promised that I would do so, and only 
aw Ellis twice during the next week. He 
then acted so much like a lunatic that I 
wondered how he had escaped the attention 
of the police. He hardly recognized me, 
muttering about ‘“‘wonderful invention— 
painless death—tables—laughing gas,’’ etc. 
I made up my mind that he would soon be 


- fn a lunatic asylum, and that it was a case of 


too much brain work. 
The third night after, which was Thurs- 
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day night, Temple and I were sent to a 
locality near No. 231 to report a case of 
murder. After having secured all facts, he 
had to jog along seven of eight blocks to 
attend a ward caucus or some sort of political 
meeting, and I was free to return to the 
Office and write up. It struck me all at once 
that I would pay a visit to Ellis’s room. I 
detailed our conversation to Temple, told 
him what Lintended, and as his own curi- 
osity was somethat aroused, he agreed to 
drop in as he came along back, expecting 
that he should return within an hour at the 
furthest. 

I had no difficulty in suing Ellis’s 
room, the door of which was locked. There 
was a strong smell of drugs and chemicals in 
the hall, and I wondered how the man could 
endure the odor. He opened the door a 
little in answer to my knock, but I had to 
repeat my name three or four times before 
he seemed to recognize me. 

** Ah! excuse me!” he exclaimed, open- 
ing the door at last. ‘* Walk right in—glad 
to see you. I’ve wanted you all the eve- 
ning, and am a thousand times obliged for 
the call. I keep the door locked all the. 
time, as there are hundreds of students 
prowling around nights, and some of them 
might ste@f some of my secrets! 

The r was a large one, a partition 


‘having beép torn out and two rooms thrown 


into one. Everything seemed to have been 
flung into the room and left lying just where 
it fell. 


There were large bottles, jugs, jars, 


phials, dentist’s tools, surgeon’s tools, and*- 


a hundred other things, piled up on shelves, 
setting on chairs, lying in the corners. 

** You couldn’t expect me to have a par- 
lor here,’ remarked Ellis, noticing how 
observant I was. ‘‘I have to make experi- 


ments, deal in acids and other nasty things, 


and it ‘would be useless to reper. to keep 
the room in order.”’ 

I lighted my pipe to do away with the 
smell, and after a few words of conversation 
the student invited me to the other end the 
room, where stood a table about seven feet 
long and three feet wide. It was stoutly 
made, and the work was creditable to the 
mechanic. I saw that several clasps and 
bands made of wrought iron, and perhaps 
three inches wide, were fastened to the 
table, but these I~merely noticed. As I 
stood surveying the table, Ellis said:— 

“TI won’t wait for you to ask me what itis 


for. Now, every well-posted man knows — 
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that surgeons labor under great difficulty 
while performing delicate operations, be- 
cause the patient, from pain or nervousness, 
is always moving a little, even when under 
the most powerful drug. Now, I have in- 
vented this table to obviate these difficul- 
ties. The patient once stretched out, these 
clasps and bands are made fast about his 
ankles and arms, and he must remain quiet 
whether or no!” 

The idea was so ridiculous, and Ellis spoke 
with such warmth, that I could not refrain 
from laughing. He took offence right away, 
and when I saw it, I stopped laughing and 
pretended to believe that he had a fine thing. 

“If I only had some one who would 
stretch out for a moment and let me see if 
the clasps were properly adjusted—if—if?”’ 

‘* Oh! as to that, I’ll be the patient,’’ I re- 
plied, rather anxious to propitiate him, even 
if he were crazy. 

I took off my coat, removed my boots—he 
suggested the latter—and stretched out with 
alaugh. There were two gas-burners in the 
room, making it very light, and I could not 
help but notice how nervous and excited the 

«man was as he proceeded to fasten me. He 
fitted the clasps over my ankles—they fitted 
exactly—and then hauled my arms back 


until the elbows were on a line with my 


shoulders, and then fastened them. Step- 
ping back and surveying me he asked:— 

** Can you move leg or arm ?” 

I attempted to, in vain, and informed him 
that I was as firmly fast as one could be. 

“That’s it! Ha! ha! ha! That’s it— 
that’s what I’ve long wanted!”’ yelled the 
man, dancing about and clapping his hands 
together. ‘‘ Now I can make my experi- 
ments on a human being! ”’ 

That moment I would have given a year’s 
salary to have been off the table. I saw 
his madness in his eyes and actions, and I 
feared for my life. But I was determined 
not to let him get an inkling of my anxiety. 

**Oh! come Ellis, unfasten the clasps and 
let me get up,” I remarked, in a coaxing 
tone. ‘‘ Your table is a very valuable in- 
vention, but you ought to provide it with a 
cushion.”’ 

He was busy at the bottles, and made no 
reply. He searched about for two or three 
minutes, and then he exclaimed, ‘* Good! ”’ 
and came over to me with a phial in one 
hand and a sponge in the other. 

**This,’”’ he commenced, as he wet the 
sponge, “is nitrous oxide gas, or laughing 
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gas. It is a new thing, and is said to be 
a fine substitute for chloroform, especially 
in dental operations. I shall now proceed 
to experiment a little.” a 

‘*Get back, you fool!” I shouted, as he 
came near. ‘* Don’t you know that you may 
kill me with your infernal stuff? Take it. 
away, and release me as quick as you can!’” 

‘* Laughing gas is only fatal when admin- 
istered in inordinate quantities,’ he con- 
tinued, his voice never changing at all. 
** After through with this, I'll show you how 
chloroform works.” 

I shouted ‘help! help!” as he came 
nearer, but then remembered that all the 
other rooms were deserted, and that there 
was not one chance in a thousand of my 
cries being heard on the street. Then I 
tried to reason with him, but he suddenly 
pressed the sponge over my mouth, held my 
head, and in a moment I began ‘to feel the 
effects of the stuff. I felt my head grow 
large, had no more care, and soon dropped 
off in a dream. 

All of a sudden I felt as if some one were 
tearing my jaws apart, so great was the pain, 
and the next moment I opened my eyes to- 
see that the madman had jerked out one of 
my teeth! He held it up before me, laughed 
as if greatly pleased, and then muttered:— 

‘* Fine—very fine—only I should have 
kept him under the influence about twenty 
seconds longer. 

Suffering great pain, and now thoroughly 
cognizant of my unpleasant situation, I 
struggled and shouted, but all to no purpose. 
Then I suddenly remembered that Temple 
had agreed to stop for me on his way back.. 
As near as I could make out, I had been in 
the room about half an hour, and Temple 
might soon be along, if the meeting was an. 
unimportant affair as he looked for. But 
suppose he were detained another hour— 
two hours—forgot to stop as he went by!. 

Ellis again approached me, having a bot- 
tle and sponge as before. The smell of chlo- 
roform came to my nostrils, and again I 


begged and entreated him to let me off. 


‘* Chloroform is a fine thing—a very fine 
thing!” he muttered, paying no attention to 
my words. ‘ It takes only a little to pro- 
duce a death-sleep. But I must not go as 
far as that. I only wavt total unconscious- 
ness for five or ten minutes,”’ 

‘If you will let me get up, I’ll pass this 
all over as a joke, and give you a hundred 
dollars! ’’ I exclaimed, as I saw that he was- 


going to put me under the influence of the 
drug 


He made no reply, but seized me by the 
hair with one hand, and with the other held 
the dampened sponge to my nose. I fought 
against the influence all I could, but I had 
to breathe at last, and it was not three 
minutes before my senses were leaving me. 
I tried to shout, but my voice died away. I 
tried to catch the madmaun’s eye, but I saw 
a dozen men standing over me instead of 
one, and my eyes closed, and I was uncon- 
scious. 

‘There! you are all right again, and I’ll 
bet a hundred dollars to one that you never 
felt the lance at all! Come, now, did you!” 

It was the student who was speaking. My 
eyes unclosed, but there was a terrible roar- 
ing in my head, and it was several minutes 
before I could make out what he meant. [ 
then ascertained that he had pricked a vein 
in my arm and was bleeding me! I could 
feel the blood running away, and felt consid- 
erably weakened. 

“That is one of the first lessons which a 
physician must learn,” remarked Ellis, cut- 
ting away coat and shirt, and bandaging the 
arm. ‘I could weaken him to a baby’s 
strength, if I wished, but I must save him— 
I have more experiments. 

My heart sank like’a lump of lead. What 
about Temple? Why didn’t he come? He 
was coming! [ heard a step on the staire, 
and my heart bounded with hope. It came 
up one, two, three steps, hesitated, and I 
saw that Ellis also heard it. His face as- 
sumed a crafty expression, and he walked 
softly to the door, locked it and pocketed 
the key. Then, as we listened, the un- 
known retreated down the stairs, and again 
I was the mercy of the madman. 

What would he do next ? 

I was free to move my head this way and 
that, and I watched him as he handled the 
bottles and surgical instruments. He was 
five or ten minutes fussing around, but last 
found what he desired. 

“Half the hurts which humanity receive 
are wounds which require needle and 
thread,” he said to himself, as he threaded 
a shining needle, stuck it into my clothing, 
and then went and brought a sharp knife. 
And then, as he looked me over, holding the 

e ready for use, he continued :— 
/ 1 only want a small cut to practice on— 
one which will take about four stitches. 
‘Where shall I have it?” 
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I saw what he intended, but dared not 
protest, for fear that hé ould give me 
something to render me uncdnscious; per- 
haps get in a passion and stab me. He at 
length decided to take the calf of my leg. 
Rolling up my pants, he made everything 
ready, and then gave me a cut which made 
me yell with pain. 

** Splendid! splendid! ’’ he shouted, wiping 
of the blood. “Jt ought to be more jagged 
for one to make a real first-class display of 
surgery, but then, this will do on this. 
When I come to amputate the arm, I shall 
work to make a nice job of it!” 

I shouted as loud as I could, struggled un- 
til exhausted, and offered him all the gold in 
New York if he would set me free. But he 
made no reply, and did not hesitate for a 
moment. The needle made me groan at 
every stitch, but he pushed it through, drew 
the edges of the cut together, cut off the 
thread, and then stood back and surveyed 
his work, as if well satisfied. He then looked 


all around the room, walked up anda down as 


if puzzled, and finally remarked:— 

“Yes, I'll try it! Five drops of Prussic 
acid is said to be sufficient to kill the strong- 
est man in five minutes. I'll give him five 
drops.” 

I shouted until the room echoed, and yet 
not one of the pedestrians below made the 
least halt, nor did Ellis himself seem to 
realize that I was using my voice. He 
stood upon an empty carboy, to get down a 
bottle from the top shelf, and then I watched 
him as he partly filled a spoon with water, 
and dropped into it five drops of the deadly 
poison. He brought bottle and all as he 
came to me, and set the bottle on the table 
close to my head. 

The man seemed to have concluded that — 
I would shut my teeth and resist, for he 
seized me by the hair in a savage way, and 


‘then made a dash at my mouth with the 


spoon. By a quick turn of the head I made 
him spill the contents of the spoon on my 


cheek, and the same movement knocked the, « 


bottle off and broke it into a hundred pieces. 
Seeing the ruination of his plans, Ellis 
struck me four or five times with his fist, 
and then went off to his bottles again. 
Would Temple come? I judged it had 
been two hours since I entered the room, 
and surely my friend could not be detained 
much longer. His arrival was my only hope. 
If he did not come, Ellis would experiment 
me todeath in another hour. Temple would 
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find the door locked, but I meant to shout to 
him, and then depend on him to burst in the 
door, or run down and get a policeman. 

** Amputation is the main thing in sur- 
gery,” muttered Ellis. ‘‘ A job well done 
saves a life; poorly done the patient dies!” 

He came closer, felt of my legs and arms, 
and finally pushed up my coatsleeve and 
shirt as far as the iron band which held the 
arm. He could not get quite to the elbow, 
and so remarked to himself that he would 
amputate the arm at the wrist! If he did it 
I would be a dead man in fifteen minutes. 
I knew that he had no practical knowledge 
of surgery, and the pain itself would be more 
than I could stand. 

** Let’s see,”? mused Ellis, his hand up to 
his head. *“*I want the saw, bandages, 
knife, needle, thread, and a dish of water. 
I must cut the flesh to the bone, turn back 
the skin so as to leave a flap, and then saw 
through the bone.” 

It was awful to think of it, and I yelled 
until faint, and swayed my body until I 
nearly upset the table. He seemed to fear 
that help might come, and came running up 
with his chloroform again. 
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He’s all right—he’s coming to; let 


him alone.” 

I heard the words as if they had been 
spoken a long way off; there was a terrible 
pain in my head, my eyelids felt as if 
weighted, and when I at last lifted them, 
three or four men were standing around 
me—Temple, two policemen, and a surgeon. 
I was carried down-stairs, sent home, and 
no explanations were made until the next 
day. 

Then Temple told me that the meeting 
delayed him; that, remembering his prom- 
ise, he had come back that way, came up- 
stairs, and had just reached the door, when 
Ellis came out after a dish of water. Tem- 
ple caught sight of me on the table, and was 
about to rush in, when the madman locked 
the door on him. It was only a moment’s 
work to call the officers, who kicked in the 
door just as Ellis was ready to use his knife. 
He attacked the officers, and it was only 
after a hard fight that he was handcuffed 
and marched off, being sent, after w day or 
two, to an insane asylum, where he yet 
remains. 


— 


JOE 


PUMLEY’S GHOST. 


T was in the year of grace, 1792, just one 
hundred years ago as I live—and what is 

still stranger, no one but myself has at- 
tempted to snatch from oblivion, by the in- 
vincible tweezers of literary recordation the 
fact—that Joseph, or Joe Pumley, familiarly 
called, was driving about midnight near a 
lonely burying-ground in B——(Joe was a 
‘burly teamster, by the way, and afraid of no 
earthly hardship), when his attention was 
‘suddenly arrested by a white object moving 
solemnously among the graves. B——, as 


¢ the reader will infer, was quite thinly set- 


tled at that date, the houses, like angel’s 
visits, being few and far between. Joe be- 
longed in a town some ten miles south of the 
locality in which circumstances compel us to 
“introduce him, but used to pass the burying- 
ground in question, both on his way to and 
from the city. The country was lone and 
desolate compared to what it now is, and 
Joe, who was obliged not unfrequently 
to drive all night tu bring round according 


to “‘ gunter”’ in the morning, was often con- 
fronted with the bristling query, ‘* Ain’t you 
afeared of ghosts? ” 

Joe used to laugh at the questioners in a 
quiet, good-natured sort of way, as he quaffed 
his mug of flip at the expense of some timid 
citizen, who admired his rough-and-ready 
ways, and was often heard to remark, as he 
stood warming his broad back for a moment 
before the roaring yule-log of the village 
tavern, that if he eversawa ghost, ‘‘ he’d be 
darned if he wouldn’t give chase to it as sure 
as he hoped to see sunrise.”? And no one, I 
believe, had the least doubt but he was 
armed with sufficient courage todo so at any 
moment the ghost should think proper to re- 
veal itself. 

Now any other man within ten miles of 
him, driving at midnight on a lonely road 
in front of lonely burying-ground, to have 
seen what we have described him as seeing, 
would have been rather apt.to have whipped 
up his horses and gotten out of sight as 
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quickly as possible. But Joe didn’t. On 
the contrary he drew up the stout team 
horses and peered over at the ghostly visitant 
with a most determined and inquisitive air. 

** Whew! if that ben’t a ghost I see walking 
among them there tomb-stones. I hope to 
scream if I believe there ever was one. Now 
they pretend to say if a fellow has got the 
pluck to force ’em right up, they’ll knock 
under and explain why they can’t rest con- 
tented in heir graves. I’m half a mind to 
. test the truth o’ that saying—it isn’t fur, and 
perhaps the ghost has got some terrible secret 
to divulge, which Joe Pumley might as we 
know as anybody else—so here goes! ”’ 

And suiting the action to the word, Jue 
sprang to the ground and made for the 
graveyard fence. The moon had gone down, 
but there was light enough left to render ob- 
jects discernible at some distance. The 
white object was still visible, though it 
seemed to be moving from him all the while 
he was advancing, so that when he came to 
the spot where he had first seen it, it was 
still as far removed from him as ever. It 
was very strange, Joe thought. He was 
quite sure that the ghost wished to avoid 
him, and he was therefore just as anxious to 
overtake it, that he might discover what 
mysterious cause: compelled it to Revisit 
thus the glimpses of the moon, making night 
hideous.’? But the white object kept at a 
safe distance, and Joe, wearied out at length 
with the idea of overtaking it so long as he 
maintained his present dignified gait, deter- 
mined for once to break over all rules of 
ghostly decorum, and see if he could not at- 
tain his object by bringing into play all the 
natural strength and activity of a vigorous 
pair of legs. For some time the race was 
about evenly sustained on both sides, the 
white object still keeping the distance good 
between them, now springing over graves, 
and now dodging out from between tomb- 
stones, or frisking underneath the pendant 
branches of a weeping willow, or perchance 
concealing itself for an instant behind a blue 
slate headstone of unusual breadth and alti- 
tude, to be driven out a moment after into a 
more exposed position, and still whisking on, 
as though it glorified above all things in thus 
aggravating its pursuer. But at last the 
ghostly apparition seemed to flag a little, 
and that encouraged Joe with renewed 
hopes of finally outwinding a ghost under 
full headway, which would certainly be a 
gtand achievement to be talked of, and he 


redoubled his exertions—he neared the ob- 
ject, which seemed to slacken its speed as 
though despairing, and the next moment his 
hand was upon it. 

“‘ Haw, haw, haw! he, he, he!” laughed 
Joe, as though he would split his great sides, 
‘it’s nothing but a poor little innocent 
white heifer after all, and I, like a great 
fool, have been chasing it all over the grave- 
yard for half an hour, thinking it was a 
ghost. But it’s cured me—I’ll never be- 
lieve in ghosts again so long as my name is 
Joe Pumley—never!” 

But even while he stood there chuckling 
and laughing to himself, his ears were 
arrested by a sound resembling a groan. 
He cast his eyes around him, and beheld a 
little way off atomb. He was quite ceriain 
the sound proceeded from that direction. 
He inclined his ear and listened. He was 
presently rewarded by a repetition of the 
groan, and there could be no longer any 


question about it—it proceeded directly from. 


within the dark, dismal] death-vault. 

‘* As sure as the white heifer is no ghost,” 
cried Joe, excitedly, ‘‘there’s somebody 
buried alive!” 

He did not stop long to consider, but 
rushed to the nearest house and struck the 
plank door a tremendous blow. The pro- 


_prietor jumped out of bed and ran to the 


window. Joe explained how matters stood, 
and fled back to the graveyard, followed by 
the man. Without stopping for comment, 
they burst open the door and entered the 
vault. The groans greeted them more dis- 
tinctly trom one particular coffin, which 
they seized and bore into the open air. They 
hastily wrenched off the lid, and the pallid 
occupant rose up with the startled look of 
returning consciousness. 

She proved to be the only daughter of a 
near neighbor, who had been driven almost 
distracted by her supposed death—though 
she had been buried, it seemed, in a trance 
and so pleased was he with Joe, for the 
signal service he had rendered in the affair, 
that he gave him a farm—for he was wealthy 
and owned several of them. And it is still 
further affirmed that the identical young 
woman so marvelously rescued from the 
jaws of death, subsequently became Mrs. 
Pumley, the mother of grown-up daughters, 
who in turn became mothers and grand- 
mothers of the present generation of 
Pumleys. 


busy at her work. 


rT was one of the queerest-looking places 
to live in, a dugout as they are called in 
south-western Kansas. A woman in a well- 
worn gown, climbed up and down the few 
steps at the entrance to the cave-like place, 
Her face bore the im- 
press of having seen a rough, hard life, and 
the whole place bore the unmistakable stamp 
of poverty. In fact, it was a homestead 
claim, taken by so many poverty-stricken 
souls, in a new country, who think if they 
only had the land to call their own, all else 
would be but a secondary thought.. And 
too often they find it, as did Jared Trent, a 
place to shelter them and that only, having 
no means for the bare necessarys of life. 
In fact, many times without food, and a con- 
stant failure of crops, had reduced him to 
the very depths of poverty. But still, with 
all the disappointments, he had been hope- 
ful, telling his wife, when she felt their cup 
of grief was almost full:— 
“Sarah, there will surely come a change 


for us; we have worked faithfully, and they. 


say when the land has been tilled four years 
the change comes, and the crops do well, 
and this is our fourth year. Let us be 
patient, and try another crop.” 

Indeed it seemed the only thing for shou 
to do, as they had no means of getting away. 
They had four children, one born since they. 
had lived there. Malvina, the eldest, was 
ten years old, then Robbie and Hettie, and 
baby Joe now two years old. The children 
led a wild, free sort of life, out-of-doors dur- 
ing the summer time. ‘ Viney,” as they 
called her, for short, let the others on all 


soris of tramps, carrying the baby brother, 


or hauling him on a hand-sled, she and Rob- 
bie had constructed themselves. 

They had roamed far and wide over the 
prairies, searching for wild flowers, and 
along the bank of the ‘‘ creek,” that flowed 
through her father’s land, they had picked 
up many queer things. These were always 


carried home and deposited in the “ play- 
house,” a rude affair which their father had 
helped them dig out and sod over. 

Happier children are seldom found than 
the Trent children. And, if the table fare 
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seemed scant, they went to their play the 
sooner, and forgot all about it. Viney, as 
her mother said, ‘‘ always had a hankering 
after flowers.”” There was a small bed near 
the play-house, into which she had trans- 
planted many of the wild flowers that 
abounded there. She had dug up a variety 
of cacti, and as they are so easily grown she 
had quite a bed of them, but she still longed 
for some *‘ tame flowers,”’ as she called them, 
‘such as we used to have, Mama, back in 
Illinois—such sweet aries and mignonette, 
and one geranium, a bright red one.” 

‘* My dear, you know we cannot afford to 
buy the seed; wait another year or two, our 
crops may be better.’? Her mother tried to 
comfort her for giving up so easily. Still, 
the idea of a flower-bed ran riot in Malvina’s 
little head, and when a catalogue of bright 
flowers chanced to come to the office for 
them, her delight knew no bounds. Surely, 
Mama, sometime I may have some like 
these; they do not cost so much.” The 
catalogue was worn threadbare with study- 
ing it. The other children caught the flower 
fever, and they dug and transplanted more 
cacti and wild flowers than ever. The year 
was (this fourth year) a better one than they 
had seen since taking the claim. The crops 
bid fair to be excellent. The wheat was cut 
and stacked, and for the first time, since 
coming to Kansas, Jared Trent felt sure of 
having enough bread for his family. His 
wife had for the first time raised a garden, 
and they so enjoyed the fresh vegetables. 
The rains had descended in just the right 
time, and the prospect looked brighter than 
for many a year. 

One summer afternoon a. traveler on. 
horseback drew up to the rude habitation, 
and asked the privilege of a night’s shelter. 
‘* My horse and myself,”’ said he, *‘ are very 
tired, and I should be very glad to stay. I. 
am looking at land in this vicinity, and am 
on my way to the county seat.”’ 

He was bidden welcome, “if he could put 
up with their poor accommodations,” Mrs, 
Trent said. His horse was tied in the rude 
sod stable, and then the stranger wandered 
around over the place. The children showed 


=o 


him their play-house, and offered to con- 
duct him to the ** creek,” where the curiosi- 
ties abounded; but while wandering around, 
his eye was attracted by the bed of cacti, 
which was now ablaze with bright-hued 
flowers, hundreds of them on one plant, 
scarlet, yellow, and different shades of 
color. 
** My child,” he said, appealing to Mal- 
vina, *“‘ where did you get these?” And 
stooping down over the bed, he examined 
them more closely. 
“Me and the children find ’em every- 
where,” she replied. 
** Have you ever tried to sell any?” the 
stranger asked. 
** Oh! no sir,’”’ she answered, with dilated 
eyes, who would buy ’em ?”’ 
‘**T will tell you, and give you an address 
of a friend of mine in the East, who is a col- 
lector of these curious plants. You may be 
able to realize quite a little sum on them, and 
you are fond of collecting them, I see.” 
Malvina’s eyes danced, and visions of the 
most glorious flower bed ever seen danced 
through her head. 
**Oh, sir! we can find hundreds of them, 
and I would be so glad to sell some of 
them,” and she hastened in-doors to tell her 
mother the good news. 
Mr. Hartz, for that was the strangers 
name, remained for the night, and told Mrs. 
Trent of his talk with the children about 
collecting the cacti; he then said he would 
write his friend, and he would probably 
make arrangements with them. 
He departed in the morning, after paying 
and thanking them for their kindness. He 
- wrote to his friend, and in due time a letter 
came to “* Malvina Trent, care of Jared 

Trent,’ and ordering a sample of each vari- 
' ety of cacti. Money to pay for the same 
was enclosed; and the letter stated, “if the 
samples proved to be what they thought, 
she would receive orders for them.” Then 
. the writer.told her how to pack them for 
mailing, and the box of cacti was sent with 
many hopes and fears. In a reasonable 
time a reply came, with a word of praise for 
the painstaking care in packing, and an order 
for two hundred more. This order was re- 
peated several times, and Malvina and the 
little ones found themselves busy filling 
boxes. Large boxes were sent by express. 
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Mama helped with it all, and the busy 
work of packing them, with the thought of 
the nice little sum of money they would 
bring in, drove away much of the gloom and 
despondency that had settled down over 
poor Mrs. Trent. The children were wild 
with delight. They roamed the prairies far 
and near, and came home laden with cacti. 
The hand-sled came in good play, and baby 
Joe was obliged to amuse himself at home. 
At Thanksgiving Malvina counted up her 
store of dollars, and found she had thirty- 
five, all, all herown. She fairly danced with 


**Oh! mama, they are yours, I give them 
all to you but two, those are for my flower 
garden. May I have one, mama dear?” 

** Yes, darling, you have earned a flower 
garden. God bless you for being so gen- 
erous.”’ 

The next spring found Malvina’s wishes 
fulfilled. She sent for a catalogue, selected 
her seeds and plants, and as the season was 
particularly favorable, her labor was not in 
vain. Pansies grew and blossomed in the 
shatle of the ‘‘ dugout,” which bid fair to 
rival those in the pictures, and vines ran 
riot everywhere, morning-glory and cypress, 
and she had mignonette and allyssum in 
every nook, where they breathed their fra- 
grance on the air, until the whole place 
seemed perfumed with odors of ‘* Araby the 
blest.” 

Mrs. Trent’s face lost its look of care, and 
Jared Trent, although pooh-poohing the idea 
of the flower-bed at first, grew to be inter- 
ested, and would stand by the beds while 
Malvina explained how this or that plant 
was cultivated. The flowers were a mission 
of gladness to the whole household. Every 
one of them was the happier for the sight of 
them. The fame of Malvina’s flowers spread 
through the neighborhood, and many other 
little girls were taken with a flower fever. 
It was soon observed that the flowers had a 
refining influence.on all in that little com- 
munity. With a few flowers grown in their 
little gardens, to cheer and brighten their 
paths, the burden of “holding down a 
claim” was in a measure removed, and all 
were more or less cheerful and happy, and 
all through one little girl’s desire for 
flowers. 


A NUT FOR 


NATURALISTS. 


T was near the middle of April. We 
were “clearing and piling” up in the 
north lot, getting a large piece ready *o burn 


off. It had been felled the season before. - 


Peter Phelps was helping us; he worked for 
father that year. Peter was a good sort of 
a fellow enough, not very lazy, nor yet very 
ambitious. He would work well when there 
was a whole gang with him, but leave him 
alone, and he wasn’t apt to get much done. 
Mentally, nature had not endowed him very 
heavily, and he had never improved much 
upon the old dame’s legacy. Personally, he 
was an average job, of a sandy complexion, 
retty well featured, but drawled a little, 
and had a slack funky sort of laugh. 
‘*I never knew a man to be much,” father 
used to say, ‘* who laughed like that.’’ 
Peter wasn’t much, but still he was some 
at bragging, eating, and several other little 


things. I don’t know, hardly, how we got’ 


the impression, but Will and I had always 
set him down in our minds as a prodigious 
coward. Still, he was always Peter, nothings 
more, nothing less, and couldn’t have been 
if he had tried, 

On our third day up in the lot, father had 
to go away in the afternoon, and a little be- 
fore night, Will and I went down to do the 
chores, leaving Peter to work alone till 
nightfall. 

Well, it came on night; father had got 
back, and old Mr. Stetson had come in to 
get his paper, which father had brought up. 
We were all sitting before the fireplace, for 
the evenings were still quite cold. 

‘*Hasn’t Peter come down yet?” asked 
father. 

**T guess not,”’ replied Will. 

** Seems to me he stays pretty well,”’ con- 
tinued father. “I don’t care about his 
working so late. Go sound the horn, Will.” 

But before he could leave the room, we 
heard a shout, or rather a yell, from without. 
Will caught open the door, and in bounded 
Peter, upsetting Will completely, and throw- 
ing over several chairs. 

** Hold the door!” he gasped; ‘‘ hold it 
hard!’ And, recovering himself from his 
tumble, he planted his back against the 
closed door, and held as if for dear life. 

** Whew!” ejaculated Mr. Stetson, 


‘* What is it, Phelps? What ails you?”’ 
demanded father. 

What’s the matter?”’ was the general 
cry. 

Peter was too breathless to explain at 
once, but stood puffing and holding the 
door, as if not only his own life, but the sal- 
vation of us all depended upon it. 

‘* Come, Phelps, what was it?” again de- 
manded father. ‘‘ Anything chasing you?” 

‘* Yes—yes—some kind of a critter,” he 
panted. ‘ An Indian devil, I expect.” 

Will and I ran to the window, but there 
was nothing in sight. Peter was partly per- 
suaded, partly pulled away from the door, 
and we all rushed out to examine for our- 
selves. But there was nothing to be seen or 
heard, and we couldn’t help laughing at the 
row Peter had raised. 

It had grown quite dark, and, despite all 
his assertions, we were considerably in- 
clined to doubt. We had no great faith in 
his valor, and thought he must have been 
mistaken. We knew there were bears and 
‘*lucivees ’’ about, but they very rarely med- 
dle with a man; and it had been three years 
since we had heard of a catamount being in 
the township. 

Mr. Stetson started for home, and we went 
into the house to hear Peter’s story more in 
detail. Ina few moments, however, Stetson 
came running into the back yard, at a pretty 
smart pace for a man of his years. 

“Take your gun, Atwood,” said he, to 
father, ‘‘ and come down quick.” 

Father caught down the old gun, and we 
all followed Mr. Stetson down the road. 
Some twenty rods below the house, the for- 
est extended up the road; and there were 
some large hemlocks and pines that over- 
hung the path. 

‘* There,’’ said the old man, *‘ there’s some 
sort of a creature in that tree. Be cautious! 
He’s a big chap, whatever it is. See there, 
how those limbs bend and crack!” 

** Did you see it ?”’ asked father. 

“Yes, he was close upon me. I came up 
within three or four rods before I saw him, 
it’s so dark. He was standing right there in 
the path under the hemlocks, Why, .he 
looked to me as tall as your young colt, and 
his eyes shone like fire. But I should have 
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taken him for a deer, if he had 1 
into the tree. I can’t say ce 
color, in the dark so, but it seemed reddish. 


, leaped up 


‘*The same creature!” cried Peter. 


thought it was red.”’ 

“JT can’t imaging what it is,” said father, 
“*A catamount, you know, is a light drab 
color; and not as tall as you say this is, 
either.” 

“There,” said Will, who had got on a 
high stump near the path, ‘‘ I can see some- 
thing among the hemlock there. Yes, it 
moves. Get up here, father, and fire at it.” 

_ Father got up and let the contents of the 
old ‘Queen’s-arm” go into the tree. 
Almost with the report, there came a loud 
snarling cry, and the creature bounded into 
another tree, then into another, and so on, 
making a tremendous cracking, till, some 
dietance into the woods, we heard him 


spring heavily to the ground and run off into 


the forest. We stood listening, and pre- 
sently heard the same cry again, from far up 
the side of the mountain. 

He’s gone,” said father; “‘ let’s go back. 
How far did he chase you, Phelps? ” 

_ “ Why,” said Peter, glad to be believed at 
last, *°T had just started from the field to 
come down through the woods by the path 
we’ve made there. I hadn’t got more than 
a dozen rods before I heard that same 
screech behind me. I looked round and 
saw this creature coming down the trunk of 
a big birch, just like a squirrel. It wasn’t 


very dark then, you know, and I could see 


that it was a large cat-like looking beast, 
colored red as your oxen. I ran, andI heard 
him after me all the way to the house.” _ 

“Strange!” said father. ‘I never knew 
or heard of anything like this before. We 
shall have to be pretty careful, if we’ve got 
such a neighbor as this near us. ‘» 


We kept a sharp lookout for several days, 


as we went and came from the clearing, but 
saw nothing of the “large cat-like animal, 
colored red.” 

“ Guess he didn’t like the salutation father 
gave him the other night from the old gun,” 
said Will. And we kept it ready to give him 
another, if he showed himself. 

One evening, about a week after that, 
father had sent Peter with the oxen and cart 
up to Mr. Edwards’, about half a mile 
above us, to get a load of potatoes for plant- 
ing. Will and I were milking in the yard. 
All at once we heard a prodigious outcry and 
racket up the road, and running out, saw 


n as to his 


Peter heeling it down the road and howling 
for **help.” A few rods behind him came 
the oxen, running at full leap, the heavy old 
cart wheels bumping over the stones and 
logs, and the potatoes flying out at every jolt. 

That’s a pretty sight,” exclaimed father. 
Then shouted, ‘ Phelps, are you crazy? 
Stop those oxen.” 

Seeing help so near, Peter halted and 
headed off the cattle. 

“What's the matter now?” demanded 
father. ‘‘ Did you see that ‘ Indian devil’ 
again 9” 

“Yes sir. He jumped at me, sir. He 
was right there by the great pine tree. I was 
riding in the cart, and he leaped at me over 
the wheel. I jumped and ran, and the oxen 
ran after me.”’ 

‘That creature’s. bound to haye you, 
Peter,” said Will. “This is the second 
time; beware of the third. But where did 
he go?” 

63 T didn’t stop to watch him,” said Peter ; 
**T thought he was chasing me.” 

We got the gun, and all went up, but the 
beast had gone, 

Just then Mr. Edwards came down. He 

heard and seen the hubbub, and came 
down to find out what was up with us. We 
told him of Peter’s hairbreadth escapes. 

** Here, Spring,” said Edwards, whistling 
to his dog, a spotted hound, and calling him 
under the tree, “see here! What do you 


find here, sir?” 


Spring snuffed about a moment, then ran 
baying off into the woods. 

“ Come on,” said Edwards, ‘The creat- 
ure can’t be far off; let’s follow the hound.” 

We all started, leaving the oxen to grand- 
father. We could hear the hound threading 
his way down the valley below us, baying in 
his professional tone, and hurried in after 
him, through the brush and darkness, as fast 
as we could run. Suddenly the deep regu- 
lar cry ceased; then came a sharp yell, fol- 
lowed by a series of whines, either of fear or 
pain, and in a few moments Spring came 
back to us and ran crouching behind his 
master. Looking into the black shadows 
before us, we saw a couple of fiery spots and 
heard a snarling growl; but before Edwards 
could fire, the creature bounded aside, and, 
springing up the trunk of a large fir, disap- 
peared among the thick boughs. Fortu- 
nately, the tree stood a little apart from the 
others—far enough to prevent the creature 
from leaping into the neighboring treetops. 
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‘* What’s to be done ? ” said father; “‘ shall 
we send for an axe and cut the tree down?” 

‘*T shouldn’t care about being the one to 
do the cutting,” said Edwards. ‘The old 
chap might take a notion to come down dur- 
ing the operation.” 

‘* That’s just my idea,” said Peter. 

“If it were only daylight, continued Ed- 
wards, ‘‘ we could probably see him, and so 
shoot him in the tree.” 

‘* Let’s make it daylight then,”’ said Will. 

‘* What do you mean?” said Edwards. 

** Get me a long pole, and I’ll show you,” 
replied Will, opening his jackknife. 

A large white birch stood near, looking 
like a ghost in the darkness. From this 
Will stripped off a long cut of bark, and, 
rolling it up into a big torch, fixed it upon 
the end of the pole which Edwards had cut. 

‘* Now be ready with your gun,” said Will, 
taking a match from his pocket and striking 
it. The torch was soon blazing at a great 
rate. Thrusting it slowly up, it lighted all 
the surrounding treetops. Seeing the fire, 
the creature gave an angry growl and sprang 
up higher. 2 

“There he is!” cried Will. ugly 
looking customer too. Quick! he’s going to 
spring at me. Let him have it!”’ 

Edwards fired. A sharp, savage cry fol- 
lowed the report. 

You’ve hit him!” shouted Will. 
soon be down here.” 


“ He'll 


And sure enough, after holding on a while, 
the creature fell heavily to the ground. A 
few well-directed clips from a club finished 
him. Slinging the body upon a stout pole, 
we carried it to the house. 

*Twas a pretty good tug, though, for he 
weighed two hundred and ten pounds. Seen 
by daylight, he was truly an odd-looking 
subject. Nobody knew what to call him. 
Several old hunters came in to see him, but 
none of them had ever seen anything like 
him before. 

Mr. Lamoine, a naturalist from Montreal, 
paid us a visit, but he was unable to classify 
the creature. He said the animal resembled 
somewhat both a panther and a Canada lynx. 
But the color was unlike either. It was, as 
Peter had said, red, or rather a reddish yel- 
low. The head was large and lynx-like, but 
the ears lacked the tassels of the lynx. The 
legs were much longer than a panther’s, 
while the claws were neither so long nor so 
sharp. The voice, too, as we had heard it, 
lacked that peculiar terrific shrillness which 
characterizes the panther, while it as little 
resembled the quavering cry of the lynx. 

I once heard that a similar animal had 
been killed near Moosehead Lake, but was 
unable to compare their points of resem- 
blance. And, so far as I know, this crea- 
ture’s identity, or place in natural history, 
has never been made out or assigned. 
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NORWEGIAN fable satisfactorily 

accounts for the short tail of the bear. 
The bear, it seems, was once met by a fox 
who carried a load of fish, and who in 
answer to the question how he had obtained 
them, replied that he had caught them by 
angling. The bear expressed a desire to 
know an art so useful, when the fox informed 
him that he had only to make a hole in the 
ice and insert his tail. 


“ You must stop long enough, and not 


mind if it hurts you a little,” said his friendly 
adviser, ‘‘ for the sensation of pain is a sure 
sign that you have a bite. The longer the- 
time the more the fish. Nevertheless when 
you have a good strong bite be sure and pull. 
out.’’ 

The incredulous bear followed the in-- 
structions and kept his tail in the hole till it 
was frozen fast. He pulled, and hence the 
pape of the appendage at the present. 


HOME TOPICS. 


GREEN PEA SOUP. 


Cook together for thirty minutes one quart of 
chicken stock, one pint of canned peas, one 
onion, one slice of carrot, one spring of parsley, 
one-half a bay leaf, one spring of thyme, one 
stalk of celery, and one clove. Tie all the spices 
in a muslin bag. When cooked remove the 
herbs and rub the peas and stock through a 
sieve. Reheat the soup, and add one tablespoon- 
ful of butter and one tablespoonful of flour, 
cooked together, one teaspoonful of salt, and one 
saltspoonful of pepper. When this is thoroughly 
heated, add one cup of cream; then let the soup 
come to a boil and serve. If one cannot obtain 
the stalk of celery readily, one teaspoonful of 
celery salt will give nearly the same flavor. This 
is a nutritious and appetizing soup. 


or HALIBUT.—Remove the bone and 


skin from three pounds of halibut. Wipe with a 
cloth wrung from cold water, and cut into well- 
shaped pieces for serving. Place on a buttered 
baking sheet, cover with brown sauce, and bake 
about thirty minutes, basting twice. Remove to 
a hot platter, pour the rest of the sauce over the 
fish and serve. Chicken hailbut, which is. the 
smaller fish, is better for cutlets. Cut the skin 
off with a sharp knife, and take the bone from 
the centre of the slice; then cut each slice in four 
pieces, or fillets, and bake. 


Brown SAvucE.—Brown two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, add two heaping tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and brown. Pour on slowly three cups of hot 
brown stock; add one tablespoonful of walnut 
catsup, one tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, one teaspoonful lemon juice, and salt and 
pepper to taste. When the butter is put on to 
melt watch it carefully, as it will remain white 
and frothy on top and burn on the bottom. This 
brown sauce is excellent for many kinds of fish 
and meat. 


Burrer Cups.—Make molasses eandy by boil- 
ing together two cups of molasses, one cup of white 
sugar, three-quarters of a cup of water, one 
tablespoonful of butter, and a scant half-tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, without stirring. 
When cooked sufficiently pour out on an oiled 
marble or a platter, when cool enough to handle, 
pull until light colored. Place on a slightly- 
floured board, and stretch out into a long, nar- 
row shape; into the centre fold some French 
fondant, and roll out and cut. Porto Rico 
molasses of a medium grade is best for candy. 


Measure the butter as rounding as the spoon 
hollows; measure out an even teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, and divide lengthwise for the 
half-spoonful. The cream of tartar is not added 
to make the candy white, as many people think, 
but to keep it from granulating. Nearly every 
one believes that molasses candy must be stirred 
from the moment it is put on the stove until it is 
taken off. This is a mistake. Put all the in- 
gredients into a granite-ware sauce-pan, directly 
over the fire, and as soon as the syrup begins to 
boil cover with a tin lid. This keeps in the 
steam, which washes the candy from the sides of 
the pan. When the candy is cooked sufficiently, 
a little ball of it can be formed, of jelly-like con- 
sistency, by dropping a spoonful in cold water 
and then rolling it between the fingers. When 
ready to remove from the fire, have the marble 
slab rubbed over with a little oil, either cotton- 
seed or olive. Much of the so-called olive oil is 
really only cotton-seed oil. The candy should 
be rather sticky when you begin to pull it, else 
it will not-be of the right consistency when done. 
After getting the mass into good shape, hold it 
over the stove and pull it briskly a few minutes. 
The heat and stretching combined will whiten it 
wonderfully. After the fondant is folded in, 
roll out into sticks about three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, and cut off in inch pieces with 
a pair of shears, and place on a slightly-floured 
plate. The butter cups should be brittle when 
first put in the mouth, but at once grow soft and 
melting. 


Tue Kine oF WASHING PowpDERs.—It is an 
old saying, and one well worthy of every one’s 
attention, that ‘‘ Cleanliness is next to Godli- 
ness.’”’ A number of years ago a washing pow- 
der was put upon the market with a view to 
making cleanliness more easily attainable than 
it then was. This powder was called Pyle’s 
Pearline. It is the pioneer of all washing pow- 
ders, and now, although it has many imitators, 
there is not one of them that can come within 
speaking distance of it. 

There is always one make in every line of 
goods that stands head and shoulders above the 
rest, and in washing powders this make is Pyle’s 
Pearline. It can be used where soap cannot, 
and cleans thoroughly wherever used, saving an 
immense deal of labor. Praising it, however, is 
not necessary, as the public fully realize it merits, 
and a grocer who tries to palm off something else 
as just as good, succeeds only in en his 
reputation for truth telling. 3 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


THE SALEM WITCHCRAFT. 

This year, 1892, is just two hundred years“ 
since the Salem witchcraft. The legal proceed- 
ings were initiated on the 29th of February, and 
in June the trials of the suspects began. It was 
a dreadful summer. One after another, men, 
women and children, were condemned to death, 
and their examination was often conducted with 
torture, in accordance with the barbarous custom 
of the age. The last execution took place in 
September. There were trials later, but the 
convicts were only sentenced to imprisonment. 
These prosecutions were conducted by the best 
people of the Colony, and the clergy were the 
leaders. Then a revulsion of feeling followed. 
Judges, clergymen and jurors all saw their error, 
and, by 1696, publicly acknowledged their mis- 
take by a day of humiliation and prayer for for- 
giveness. Those who love to defame New Eng- 
land and to revile Puritan Society are fond of 
harping upon this episode as a disgrace to Mass- 
achusetts. The belief in witches at that time 
was prevalent alike in all European countries, 
and similar executions had taken place in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Germany much more exten- 
sive. The New England peopie only shared in 
some degree the prevalent ignorance and super- 
stition of the rest of mankind. The Puritans 
were .a religious people, and they found in the 
Old Testment the positive injunction—‘‘ thou 
shalt not permit a witch to live.’ They pro- 
ceeded to obey just what they thought the Bible 
told them to do. Even modern evangelical 
‘preachers do not get around that stern command 
—except by saying there are no witches now. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF SMALL CorIns.—The 
mystery of where the pins go has never been 
solved, and the disappearance of small coins is 
almost equally mysterious. Half-cents were 
coined up to 1857, and none have been returned 
to the mint for recoinage. Some hundreds are 
held by collectors, and the rest have absolutely 
disappeared. 

Of the old copper pennies more than a 100,000,- 
000 remain still unaccounted for, save once in a 
while, wesee a specimen. 4,500,000 bronze two- 
cent pieces were coined, and 3,000,000 are miss- 
ing; and of nickel three-cent pieces 2,000,000 are 
still outstanding, although the ordinary person 
does not handle six in a year. 


Rica Wirsout MonEyY.—Many a man is rich 
without money. Thousands of men with no- 
thing in their pocket, are rich. A man born 
with a good sound constitution, a good stomach, 
a good heart and good limbs, a pretty good head 


piece, is rich. Good bones are better than gold, 
tough muscles than silver, and nerves that flash 
fire and carry energy to every function are better 
than houses and land. It is better than a landed 
estate to have the right kind of a father or 
mother. Good breeds and bad breeds exist 
among men as really as among herds and horses. 
Education may do much to cheek evil tendencies 
or to develop good ones, but it is a great thing to 
inherit the right proportion of faculties to start 
with. The man is rich who has a good disposi- 
tion, who is naturally kind, patient, cheerful, 
hopeful, and who has a favor of wit and fun in 
his composition. ‘The hardest thing to get on 
with in this life is a man’s own self. A cross 
and selfish fellow, a timid and care-burndened 
man, these areall born deformed on the inside. 
They do not limp, but their thoughts sometimes 
do. 


SAFETY IN THUNDERSTORMS.—Recent thun- 
derstorms have confirmed the old saying that it 
is dangerous to stand under trees during light- 
ning. Insolated trees are more apt to be struck 
than a clump, and especially if they are near 
water. An oak tree by a pond is considered by 
electricians as offering a particularly unsafe posi- 
tion. In fact, water and damp ground are to be 
avoided, as well as trees. It would be safer to 
lie flat on the ground than to stand upright if 
the storm is immediately overhead; which eatt be 
ascertained by noting that the flashes and the 
reports are simultaneous. Indoors it was dan- 
gerous to sit near metal objects, such as mirrors; 
picture-frames, and wire bell-pulls but particu- 
larly near the fire, because the mental grate, the 
soot, and the column of heated grass in the 
chimney aré likely to “‘draw” the discharge. 
A safe place is believed to be the middle of a 
room, especially in a room in the middle story of 
the house, but according to a recent lecture of 
Professor Rowland, of Baltimore, a distinguished 
physicist, the safest of all places is an iron or 
metal bedstead. Lying on this, one is a kind of 
metal cage, which acts as a lightning screen. 


THE LarGest NURSERY FOR CANARIES.—It 
is not at all generally known that Germany car- 
ries on a very large trade in the rearing and ex- 
porting of canaries, and the largest establish- 
ment in the world for the breeding of these 
creatures is situated within the domains of that 
Empire, away up among the Hartz Mountains of 
Prussia. From this and few surroundings, but 
much smaller nurseries, no fewer than 130,000 
birds are despatched ever year to the United 
States and Canada; while, in the same time, at 
least 3,000 go to Britian,.and about 2,000 go to 
Russia in Europe. 


Hountine THe CHamois.—The person who 
goes out in quest of chamois in December or 
January is likely to bag more adventures than 
game. In reality Alpine sport is considerably 
tamer than the passing tourist usually supposes. 
Chamois stalking, though the few who practice 
it declare it to be the most exciting of all pas- 
time, is for the most part, at least in Austria, 
left entirely to the poachers. The physcial 
exerticn it requires, the dangers it involves, and 
the rarity, or rather the entire want of staunch 
and well-trained hounds, account for this. Both 
the chamois and the roe are driven, but in a way 
suited to the charater of the country and im- 
possible on an English estate. Long before 
dawn the guests who are invited to take part in 
a chamois hunt assemble at an appointed place. 
Then the steep climb into the valley which is to 
be the scene of operations begins. When the 
proper positions are reached the head forester 
assigns to each of the guests a place near one of 
the passes the chamois are likely to take. All 
these ambushes are hidden from the heights 
above by rocks and bushes, and they are always 
from 300 to 400, usually more than 1,000 feet 
apart. When once a sportsman has been placed 
he is expected to remain where he is, silently as 
he can. He must. not leave his post on any 
account, as this might not only disturb the drive 
but endanger his own life. At about the same 
time as the hunting party leave their rendezvous 
a@ party of drivers accompanied by dogs start 
from the other side of the mountain range. The 
noise they make frightens the chamois over the 
crest, and if the parties have been properly 
organized, into the valley, where a warm wel- 
come has been prepared for them. Except in 
very rare cases, those who are posted alone are 
expected to allow the herd to pass before shoot- 
ing in order not to spoil the sport for their friends 
below. The huntsmen must of course always be 
placed so that the wind blows toward and not 
from them. Roe are for the most part shot in a 
similar way, though roe stalking is by no means 
unusual. 


Tue Lost Oasis Foun D.—In 1875, when Mr. 
_E. Giles made his famous journey across the 
southern part of Australia, traveling through 
deserts that had never been visited before, he 
discovered a place that was green and fertile. 
This oasis in the desert was the result of some 
springs which came to the surface there, and 
gave the country for a large distance around the 
aspect cf rich and verdant agricultural lands. 
He named the place Victoria Spring, and when 
he came home he said many thousands of cattle 
or sheep could be raised there. He had nowhere 
seen more promising grazing land than this 
oasis. 
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Curiously enough, he did not accurately define 
the position of Victoria Spring. Ever since his 
journey the place has been marked upon the 
map, but several explorers who tried to find 
Victoria Spring have failed, and some critics 
were ankind enough to intimate that the oasis 
had existed only in the imagination of the man 
who described it. 

The news comes now from Australia that 
Victoria Spring has been discovered again. Mr. 
J. P. Brooks writes from Israelite Bay to Baron . 
von Muller, who is well known for his important 
labors in behalf of Australian exploration, that 
a Swede named Frank Neuman has found Vic- 
toria Spring. This letter says that the spring is 
135 miles north of the short Fraser range of 
mountains, in the southern part of West Austra- 
lia, and that hereafter this oasis may be easily 
reached from the south coast. Neuman says, as 
Giles reported earlier, that animal life is abun- 
dant, that there is a fine growth of grass, and 
that about 4,000 acres are splendidly adapted for 
sheep or cattle raising. In fact it is a very beau- 
tiful and fertile oasis in the midst of a sea of 
sand, which will never be turned to any profita- 
ble account. But the most curious thing about 
Victoria Spring is that although all the maps 
have shown it where it was supposed Giles found 
the spring, no one was able to run across it dur- 
ing the sixteen years since he discovered it until 
the present time. As near as can be ascertained 
he located it about fifty miles from its position, 
and no subsequent traveler ever happened to see 
it. 


ONLY A SPooL or THREAD.—“*To make a 
spool of thread,”? says a manufacturer, “‘is a 
complicated process. Ortly the very best Sea 
Island cotton can be used for this purpose. The 
cotton is taken in a raw state and torn all to 
pieces by a machine called a ‘ breaker.’ 

‘* It then goes through several other machines, 
by which it is carefully combed and freed from 
impurities. A machine called a ‘slubber’ then 
takes it up and twists it out into soft white yarn. 

“This is carefully combed again and it is then 


‘taken into another department, where several 


small strands of this yarn are twisted together 
and you then have six-cord thread, which, after 
it is bleached, is ready for the market. 

‘“* Another interesting thing is the numbering 
of the thread. Every iady knows the size of the 
thread that she requires for doing a certain piece 
of work, but very few of them know how it came 
to be sp numbered. 

** You see, when cotton thread was first made 
840 yards of it weighed just one pound. This 
was called No. 1, and ifa pound contained just 
twice this number of yards it was called No. 2, 
and so on,”"—New York Tribune. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE. 


He cannot walk, he cannot speak, 
Nothing he knows of books or men ; 
He is the weakest of the weak, 
And has not strength to hold a pen. 


He has no pocket and no purse, 
Nor ever yet has owned a penny; 

But has more riches than his nurse, 
Because ht wants not any. 


He rules his parents by a cry, 
And holds them captive by a smile; 
A despot strong through infancy, 
A king from lack of guile., 
He lies upon his back and crows, 
Or looks with grave eyes on his mother; 
What can he mean ? But I suppose 
They understand each other. 


Indoors and out, early and late, 
There is no limit to his sway; 
For, wrapt in baby robes of state, 

He governs night and day. 


Kisses he takes as rightful due, 

And, Turklike, has his slaves to dress him ; 
His subjecte bend before him, too; 

I’m one of them, God bless him. 


— Washington Star. 


MAN’S SEVEN AGES. 


** Mrs, Jones has a baby.”’ 

** The deuce, you say.’ 

Fact.”’ 

Girl or boy ?”’ 

“ Boy.” 

** Let’s hunt up old Jonesey and mmake him set 
up.” 

So is ushered into the world Baby Jones, very 
red and hungry, and very much troubled with 
insomnia. The former grows on him, and in 
wearing off the latter Papa Jones loses his hair 
and several pounds of flesh, and Mamma Jones 
loses some of her good looks. 

“Pay?” says Papa Jones, in astonishment. 
Do babies pay ? Well, I should say they did.” 

says Mammy Jones; “why, the 
whole world could not buy him.’’ 

And so Baby Jones becomes Willie Jones, and 
with his little primer and immaculate tie marches 
proudly to school. Thereupon the boys “‘ christ- 
en’”’ his new shoes by spitting on them, and they 
soil his white tie rolling him over in the sand. 
And Willie Jones cries and teacher comforts him 
by letting him sit on the platform and by calling 
his tormentors “ bad boys.’’ And they grin and 
look ashamed. 
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But Father Time keeps his seythe a-swing, am 
lo! “ Billy’? Jones isin the high school. “ Billy 
the kid”’ he is called now, and he nearly breaks- 
his mother’s heart one day because she sees him 
smoking a cigarette and evidently enjoying it. 
Billy Jones is also inclined to partake of the- 
fruit of his neighbor’s pear tree, said fruit being 
obtained after dark. 

Will Jones is a different boy a few years after 
his graduation from the high school. Life has 
become a question of neckties and fits on clothes. 
He ushers strangers into seats at the Chureh 
of the Dan and Beersheba Pilgrims. He leads. 
the german, and one day Deacon Potts is pained 
to see him coming out of a bucket-shop, where 
he has taken a flyer on wheat. . 

William Jones, aged 40, is the cashier of the- 
Hightop National bank. Mr. Jones is known as 
one of the best and brainiest business men. Mrs. 
Jones speaks of him as Mr. Jones, or William,,. 
and Deacon Potts takes his advice on the invest- 
ment of a few hundred dollars he has laid by-. 
They talk of running him for the legislature, and 
the Hvening Squash has boomed him for major. 
The little ones call him papa, and run to meet. 
him at night when he comes home. 

At 60. ‘* You know old Bill Jones? He was 
telling me the other day how he used to play bal} 
where the postoffice now stands. He’s a jolly 
old fellow, I tell you. Told about helping to 
pitch a teacher out of the window when he was. 
a boy, about forty or fifty years ago. Billy is a 
jolly old boy. Kept the company in a roar at his 
daughter’s wedding with his queerstories. They 
say Bill has laid up quite a little pile in his day. 
Smooth old boy is Bill. He has accumulate quite 
a stock of experience, at any rate, and is always 
ready with a word of counsel if you ask his 
advice.’’ 

Seventy-five years old to-day is“Old Bill 
Jones,’ or ‘‘ Old Billy Jones,” as his younger 
friends love to call him. There is no term of 
reproach in familiarity unless it is used by the 
thoughtless or inconsiderate. His old friends 
have dropped by the wayside, one by one, and 
old Bill Jones is the last leaf on the tree. It is 
well ripened by time and frost, and the first 
breath of winter will detach him gently, and he 
will fall to his parent earth in sweet peace. “Old 
Bill Jones!’’ He has done his work well, and 
he is ready to go. He wonders if he will meet 
the old boys again and talk over the old days. 
His mind is much on his youth. He loves to 
recall the old associations. The old voices are in 
his ears. He smiles as he sees the children play. 

** Halloo, colonel, whose grave is this you are 


‘filling ?”’ 
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‘William Jones’, sir.’’ 

“What? Old Billy Jones? Well, well. So 
he has gene. Let’s see, ‘78 years, 8 month,’ the 
stone says, don’t it? That’s doing pretty well 
in these times. Jones was a good old fellow, 
though. I remember hearing my father tell how 
Jones let him have $5,000 once to tide him over 
a crisis and he never took a bit of security. He 
and father were great friends once. How long 
ago? Oh, that must have been twenty-five 
years back. Father’s been dead eighteen years. 
Well, good-luck to him wherever he is. Good- 
day.” —Minnexpolis Journal. 


Tue Moutu.—The mouth is the front door to 
your face. It is the aperture to the cold storage 
room of your anatomy. Some mouths are the 
pictures of peaches and cream, and others look 
like @ hole chopped in a brick wall to admit a 
new door or a window. The mouth is the hot- 
bed of toothache and the place to keep your 
tongue. Most persons never carry their tongues 
in their coat-tail pockets. 

A mouth was never made too small, but some 
gre so large that their owners put their feet in 
~them. It is the door-way out of which come 
beautiful words of hope and courage, and through 

which pass cold custard and kraut and cod liver 
oil. Some people sleep with their mouths ad- 
justed for kissing. 

The mouth is the bunghole oratory and a 
baby’s crowing glory. It is the crimson aisle to 
your liver and nature’s apparatus for blowing 

out the gas. It is patriotism’s fountain head and 
the tool chest for pie. Without it the politician 
would be a wonderer upon the face of the earth, 
and the cornetist and chorous girls go down to 
unknown graves. It is the grocer’s friend, the 
orator’s pride and the dentist’s hope. 

It puts some men on the rostrnm and many on 
the rock pile. It is temptation’s lunch counter 
when attached to a maiden, and the tobacconist’s 
friend when attached to a man. 

Without it the torchlight procession would be 
a dumb and lifeless thing, and when the political 
hero advanced to the front of the platform the 
audience would have to stand on their heads to 
show their delight. Without it married life 
would be perpetual summer dream and the dude 
would lose half his attraction, and most of all, 
if there were no mouths there would be no good- 
bys or happy greetings, no words of comfort or 
of hope, no laughter full or sunshine and no song 
full of praise, the hired man could not be called 
to dinner and no one would ask: ‘“‘ Where did 
you get that hat ?’’—Arkansaw Traveler. 


Aw Ossect Lesson.—There are many kinds 
of fashionable foolishness, some of which are 
best corrected by a lesson in kind. A writer in 
the Boston Post reports such a lesson which 
might well be tried in many families. The 
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younger members of the family of one of his 
friends had fallen into the way of using many 
senseless phrases. With them everything was 
awfully sweet, awfully jolly and awfully some- 
thing else. One evening this gentleman came 
home with a budget of news. An acquaintance 
had failed in business. He spoke of the incident 
as deliciously sad. He had ridden up town with 
a noted wit, whom he described as horribly en- 
tertaining, and to cap the climax, he spoke of 
the butter which was set before him at a hotel as 
divinely rancid. 

The young people stared, and the eldest 
daughter said :— 

“Why, papa, I should think you were out of 
your head.” 

‘Not in the least, my dear,’’ he said, pleas- 
antly, ‘‘1’m ‘merely trying to follow the fashion. 
I worked out divinely rancid with a good deal of 
labor. It seems to me more effective than aw- 
fully sweet. I mean to keep up with the rest of 
you héreafter. And now let me help you to a 
piece of this exquisite tough beef.”’ 

Adverbs, he says, are not so fashionable as 
they were in his family. 


THE JUDGE AND THE LAWYER.—J udge Kent, 
of New York, a son of the illustrious commenta- 
tor, while traveling upon the circuit, put up on 
one occasion for the night at the hotel of a small 
town through which his route lay. The chief 
lawyer of the place, hearing of the arrival of this 
bright light of his profession, thought the least 
he could do was so attempt to entertain him. 
So he walked into the reading-room, where the 
judge, in the dignity of blue spectacles and mag- 
nificent ruffles, were perusing the newspapers. 

Lawyer—‘‘ Hem! Good-evening judge!” 

Judge—‘‘ Good-evening, sir!’’ 

Lawyer—‘‘ Judge—hem! Suppose we take a 
game of billiards ?” 

Judge (astonished and speaking very slowly) 
never play billiards, sir.” 

Lawyer—“* Ah! well, ninepins; what do you 
say to ninepins, sir? ”’ 

Judge—‘* I never play ninepins, sir.”’ 

Lawyer—* Ob! then we’ll have a game of all- 
Sours.” 

Judge—(turning pale and speaking emphati- 
cally)—‘“‘I never engage in any game—in any 
game whatever, sir.’”’ 

Lawyer—“‘Eh! what? Well, no matter,” 
(taking the judge familiarly by the arm); “I'll 
stand the drinks. Brandy and water, or gin?” 

Judge (becoming pale) —‘‘ I never drink, sir.’’ 

Lawyer (in blank amazement)—‘ What a con- 
Soundedly overrated man you are!”’ 

‘The disappointed subaltern retires in disgust. 


JEFFERSON’s FIDpLE.—The wife of Thomas 
Jefferson was Mrs. Martha Skelton, a rich 
widow, twenty-three at her second nuptials. 
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She was of good family, beautiful, accomplished 
and greatly admired. The story went that two, 
among the many suitors for her hand, going 
severally times to her house on the same errand, 
to learn their fate from her decision, met in the 
hall, where they heard her playing on the 
harpsichord, and singing a love-song, accom- 
panied by Jefferson’s voice and violin. Some- 
thing in the song, or the manner of the singing, 
satisfied both wooers of the folly of their hopes, 
and they withdrew. The statesman was fond of 
his violin. When his paternal home was burned, 
he asked: ‘“‘Are all the books destroyed ?”’ 

‘* Yes, massa,’”’ was the reply, “‘ dey is; but we 
saved de fiddle.” 


ALL A MATTER oF TasTE. (Dialogue be- 
tween a Tourist and a Native.) 

Tourist—‘‘ Do you live at Paradise Springs ?”’ 

Native—“ Yas, I[ live nigh thar.” 

“ve been thinking of going there, and I 
suppose you can tell me something about it ?”” 

** Reckon so.’’ 

‘*T understand they have plenty of scenery 

** Yes, thar’s er right smart chance uv it fust 
an’ last.’’ 

it grand ?” 

‘Wal, I dunno how you must look at it. 
Some thinks hit air an’ some thinks hit ain’t. 
Thar’s er power ’o ole rocky hills full er snake 
dens, an’ some woods full er pizen vines an’ 
lizards. You mout like ’em, but I hain’t no gret 
love fer sich things. Reckon mebby I hain’t 
edercated up ter it.’ 

“*T am told there are beautiful drives. How is 


that?” 


“Wal, I jedge it’s all owin’ ter er feller’s taste. 
** Tain’t no fun for me ter try ter drive er horse 
an’ buggy long er cow trail er hog path. Still 
you mout like it. Tastes differ in sech matters.’ 

**Yes, I presume so. How is hunting?” 

“ Firt rate place ter hunt.” 

** Plenty of game ?”’ 

** Lots er snakes an’ skeeters. Hain’t nothin’ 
else.’’ 

**Ts it a good place for fishing ?” 

Wal, er feller kin fish all he wants ter down 
in ole Bob Moseley’s cow pond.”’ 

** Does he catch anything ?”’ 

** Ager and fever.” 

** Then Paradise Springs is not a very pleasant 
place 

“Dunne. It’s all ’cordin’ to er feller’s 
taste.’ 


A LIvELy Rat Story.—The Cairo Democrat 
is responsible for the following rat story, with a 
natural Western denouement :— 

‘* Tf there was one person for every two rats in 
the place, Cairo would be as populous as the city 
of New York. The other evening, a stranger 
arrived in the city, and was astonished to see 


droves of rats pass across the walk before him. 
Wherever he went he saw rats—great, fat fellows, 
with nimble feet and bright eyes. 

‘Strange to say, although he had a cane, he 
did not strike at the ‘pets’ that gave him so 
much annoyance. Finally, he took a friend by 
the arm, and walking aside with him in a@ very 
mysterious manner, he said :— 

‘“** Have you seen an rats on the sidewalks this 
evening ?’ 

**¢ Thousand’s of them,’ said his friend. 

‘* The stranger’s face brightened in an instant 

* *Tt’s all right,’ said he. ‘ You see the truth. 
is I have been drinking like a fish lately, and 
when I saw so many rats I was fearful they were 
creatures of my imagination, and not bona fide 
rats. In short, I was afraid that I had the de- 
liriums. You have taken a weight from my 
mind.’ ” 


SEEING THE CuIps Fiy.—Some years ago, a 
young New Englander found himself in the back 
part of Pennsylvania, ashore as to the means of 
living. In this strait, he applied to a wealthy 
Quaker in the neighborhood for help. 

‘*T will furnish thee with work, and will pay 
thee for it, friend,’’ said the Quaker; “but it is 
not my custom to give alms to one that is able to 
labor, like thee.’’ 

“Well, that’s all I want,” said the Yankee. 
“Of course, I am willing to work.” 

‘* What can thee do, friend ?”’ 


“T will do anything to get a little money to 


‘help me out of my difficulties.” 


Well, there is a log yonder, and there is an axe: 
Thee may pound on the log with thee head of 
the axe, and if thee is diligent and faithful, I will 
pay thee a dollar a day.” 

“* Agreed! I’d as soon do that as anything 
else.’’ 

And so the youth went to work, and pounded 
lustily with the head of the axe upon the log. 

After a time he paused to take breath; then he 
began again. 

But after half an hour he stopped, threw down 
the axe impatiently, and walked away, saying:— 


“Tl be hanged if I’ll cut wood without seeing 
the chips fly!” 


“What relation is bread toa sewing-machine ?” 
“The mother.” 


** Why the mother ?”’ 

“Because bread is a necessity, and a sewing- 
machine is an invention, and necessity is the 
mother of invention. 

It is said that a new order has lately been organg 
ized in this country, called ‘‘ Hod Fellows,’’ com- 
posed principally of gentleman from the Emerald 
Isle, whose business it is respond to the mason’s 
call of ‘“‘more mortar—more brick!” The de- 

grees, we presume, are as numerous as the 
rounds of a ladder. 


A SHORT SIGHTED MAN’S CATASTROPHE. 


I. Me. Brown—“ Ha! There’s that con- II. ‘ Now get even with the le cater- 
founded cat of Smith’s that kept me awake half of wauling animal!” i 


Jast night!” 


iN\ 


IIL View on the other side of the fence. IV. View on Mr. Brown's side of the fence ten 
j seconds late. 
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